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THE PURPOSE OF ANOINTING THE SICK: 
A REAPPRAISAL 


PAUL F. PALMER, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


INCE THE appearance of Fr. Kern’s classic on extreme unction a 
S half century ago,' a goodly number of theologians of all schools 
have agreed that, granted the proper dispositions on the part of the 
recipient, the sacrament of unction has the power of canceling the 
total debt of punishment and thus preparing the soul for immediate 
entrance into heaven.” Not all agree on what is meant by proper dis- 
positions, and it is difficult at times to say whether this extraordinary 
effect is to be attributed directly to the sacrament or to the devotion 
and fervor of the sick person. Kern himself demands that the sacrament 
be received with due preparation and devotion and at a time when 
the sick person can and does cooperate fully with the actual graces 
peculiar to this sacrament.’ And with this view most of Kern’s ad- 
mirers are in agreement. 

But there have been more ardent followers of Kern, particularly 
here in the United States, who have either ignored or who have re- 
fused to admit the qualifications with which Kern proposed his thesis. 
Thus, as early as the year 1916, Fr. F. Tecklenburg, writing in the 
pages of the Ecclesiastical Review, attempted to popularize through 
the clergy the results of Kern’s researches. Tecklenburg also demanded 


1 Josephus Kern, S.J., De sacramento extremae unctionis tractatus dogmaticus (Regens- 
burg, 1907). 

2 E. Doronzo, O.M.L., lists the following authors as having accepted Kern’s thesis “cum 
aliquo clamore reinventae veritatis”: Pohle-Preuss, Otten, Kilker, Lercher, Cappello, 
Dafarra, and, among writers of articles in dictionaries and periodicals, Toner, Tecklenburg, 
Richards, Feld, Gits, McCarthy, and Verhamme. To this list we would add such names 
as Pesch, Van Noort, Piolanti, and Vermeersch, although Doronzo does not believe that 
the teaching of these authors necessarily favors Kern’s teaching. Cf. De extrema unctione 
2 (Milwaukee, 1955) 148. 

* The following single paragraph best sums up Kern’s thesis and its qualifications: 
“Cum sacramentum ad hoc sit institutum, ut animam christiani morti appropinquantis 
ad immediatum introitum gloriae disponat ideoque ex specifica sua ratione habeat vim 
abstergendi omnem reatum poenae temporalis, omnes infirmi, qui plenum fructum s. Unc- 
lionis nanciscuntur, plenam poenarum relaxationem consequuntur. Plenum autem s. 
Unctionis fructum nanciscuntur, qui illam cum debita praeparatione et devotione in eo 
statu morbi percipiunt, quo cum auxiliis intuitu eius sibi oblatis cooperari adhuc valent, 
et qui hanc cooperationem de facto plene praestant” (ibid., p. 190). 
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that the sacrament be “properly received” if it is to achieve its ulti- 
mate purpose. But “properly” means little in the following context: 


Extreme Unction, if properly received, intends to eliminate purgatory for the 
recipient, intends to guarantee him the immediate beatific vision after death. ... 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that such a disposition should be particularly 
difficult to obtain. In the sacrament of Penance, ordinarily not all punishments 
are remitted. The Council of Trent (XIV Sess.) tells us that Penance will cleanse 
us perfectly only if accompanied “magnis fletibus et laboribus.” This sacrament is 
therefore not available for our purpose. One might say that we have the plenary 
indulgence and the apostolic benediction. I answer that these depend too much 
upon the disposition, the piety and exertion of the patient. A plenary indulgence 
presupposes remission of all sins, and in so trying a need it is altogether too un- 
certain a thing. We must have a sacrament; nothing less will do.‘ 


Writing in the pages of the same review, Fr. W. J. Feld, S.J., ques- 
tions the demands made by Kern, and, for all practical purposes, 
equates the efficacy of extreme unction in canceling the debt of punish- 
ment with that of baptism. 


The best of authorities assure us that, while Confession is God’s merciful in- 
vention to save such souls from hell, Extreme Unction is the merciful sacrament 
designed by Him to enable them to escape the fires of purgatory. Yes, the soul of 
the man who dies after receiving Extreme Unction, at least with attrition or 
imperfect contrition, goes straight to heaven.® 


Only recently, Kern’s thesis, but without Kern’s insistence on full 
cooperation with the grace of the sacrament, has been brilliantly and 
forcefully argued by Fr. H. A. Reinhold.® In a section significantly 
entitled “Anointing for Glory,” Reinhold compares baptism, the 
sacrament of initiation, with unction, the sacrament of perfection, and 


“The Primary Effect of Extreme Unction,” Ecclesiastical Review 55 (1916) 292. 

“Why Be Anointed?”, ibid. 84 (1931) 487 f. In a second article, “Is Purgatory In- 
evitable?”’, ibid. 88 (1933) 588, Feld expresses the belief that when Kern “uses the words 
‘cooperate fully’ he surely would not wish to exclude all those who do what they can even 
though the degree and amount of their cooperation are far from being objectively perfect.” 

© The American Parish and the Roman Liturgy (New York, 1958). The chapter on ex- 
treme unction as an anointing for glory is based on a paper read at the National Liturgical 
Week and published in their Proceedings for 1941. Fr. Clifford Howell, S.J., regards this 
paper “as quite the best short treatment of this matter that I have ever read,”’ and admits 
that he has borrowed heavily from it in his own chapter on unction in Of Sacraments and 
Sacrifice (Collegeville, Minn., 1952) p. 75, note 1. Fr. Reinhold’s teaching has been further 
popularized by H. Fuchs, O.S.B., in the booklet, The Last Rites for the Sick and the Dying 
(Collegeville, 1955) pp. 45 ff. 
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implies, at least, that no more is demanded of the recipient of unction 
for the integral remission of sins than is demanded in baptism. ‘The 
helplessness of our infancy is repeated in the helplessness of our last 
hour. Again we are thrown entirely on God’s fatherhood and mercy.’” 
Like Tecklenburg, Reinhold is aware that his teaching tends to de- 
populate purgatory, but, like Feld, he is convinced that his teaching 
represents not only the “best authors” but “the older and more 
generous tradition of our Church.” 


Should we assume that indulgences and blessings instituted by the Church are 
more powerful than a sacrament instituted by our Lord and promulgated by His 
Apostles? If Baptism and Confession deliver us from hell, should there not be a 
sacrament which by its very essence frees us from the ordeal of purgatory? The 
sacramental system of our Holy Church certainly looks more complete and more 
adequate, and Christ’s honor as Saviour is more perfectly expressed, if we follow 
the older and more generous tradition of our Church.® 


It is not our purpose to question directly the thesis which states that 
one of the effects of extreme unction is to remit the total debt of tem- 
poral punishment.’ Instead, our purpose is to question the basic 
premise on which this conclusion is based, namely, that the purpose 
of extreme unction is to prepare the soul for immediate entrance into 
heaven. As we shall see, this purpose was the agreed point of departure 
of all the great Scholastic doctors of the thirteenth century in discuss- 
ing the principal effect of the sacrament. And even though Thomas 
alone draws the conclusion that through the sacrament a person “‘is 
freed from the liability of temporal punishment, so that when the 
soul departs from the body nothing remains to prevent entrance into 
glory,”!° it would seem that once you grant the basic premise that 

7 Op. cit., p. 84. 

8 Op. cit., p. 86. Howell regards the view as expressed by Reinhold as the “common 
ypinion of theologians almost without exception, from the Patristic age right down till 
tie Council of Trent” (Of Sacraments and Sacrifice, p. 76). Actually, as we shall see, if 
aay of the Fathers of the Church held this-view, he is the exception. 

® Doronzo regards this thesis, no matter how qualified, as having no solid foundation 
in tradition. Instead, it is a new and unhappy invention, definitely embraced only by a 
few theologians and given a kindly and superficial nod of approval by certain others (cf. 
op. cit. 2, 165). 

10 C. gent. 4, 73. We should note that in the Supplement Thomas speaks of the debt of 
punishment as being lessened rather than fully remitted through the grace of the sacrament 
(q. 30, a. 1, ad 2m). Again, in his Commentary on the Sentences, Thomas holds that the 
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unction is an immediate preparation for glory, Kern’s thesis is less 
assailable. 

But how valid is the premise? Does it actually represent the tradi- 
tional teaching of the Church prior to the great Scholastic age? And if 
not, how can we explain the gradual emergence of an idea which so 
completely dominated speculative thinking on the purpose of the 
sacrament in the thirteenth century? The purpose of this paper is to 
attempt an answer to both questions. 


THE MINISTRY OF HEALING IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The rite of anointing the sick may be regarded as the continuation 
and sacramental counterpart of the apostolic ministry of healing as 
recorded by the Synoptics. Actually, the Church’s ministry of healing 
is the continuation of Christ’s ministry as entrusted to the Twelve. 
After recording that Jesus went about the towns and villages, “curing 
every disease and infirmity” (Mt 9:35), Matthew tells us that Jesus, 
“having summoned His twelve disciples, gave them power over un- 
clean spirits, to cast them out and to cure every kind of disease and 
infirmity.” The parallel passages of Mark (6:7) and Luke (9:1) say 
the same. Mark, however, adds the significant detail that the ministry 
of healing was accompanied by an anointing with oil: “And going 
forth they preached that men should repent, and they cast out many 
devils, and anointed with oil many sick people, and healed them” 
(6:13). 

Although the Council of Trent teaches that the sacrament of extreme 
unction is hinted at or suggested (imsinuatum) in the passage from 
Mark," commentators and theologians generally from the time of Trent 
have regarded the apostolic ministry of healing as nothing more than 
the foreshadowing, figure, or type of the future sacrament.” Lagrange, 
however, feels that the expression “figure or type” is too weak to 
describe the relation between the rite of Mark and our sacrament. 





full remission of the temporal punishment is obtained sacramentally only through bap- 
tism: “Baptismus inter alia sacramenta est maximae necessitatis: tum quia pueris non 
potest aliter subveniri; tum quia etiam nec adultis quantum ad remissionem totius poenae” 
(In 4 Sent., d. 5, q. 2, a. 1, ad 1m). 

1 Sess. 14, c. 1 (DB 908). 

12 “Bellarmin, Estius, Corneille La Pierre, Jansenius, dom Calmet, Knabenbauer, 
parlent seulement de ‘figure et de type’ ” (L. Pirot, La sainte Bible 9 [Paris, 1946] 466). 
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Writing in the tradition of Bede the Venerable and Maldonatus, 
Lagrange sees in the Marcan account “the real origins of the sacra- 
ment.’ Most authors feel that the emphasis in the Marcan account 
is on the charismatic power of healing bodies and not on the more 
strictly sacramental power of healing souls.‘ It should be noted, how- 
ever, that in all three Synoptic accounts the power of curing bodies is 
coupled with a power over devils and unclean spirits, a power which, 
as we shall see, is ascribed to oil of the sick in many of our early litur- 
gies. Again, Mark seems to imply that repentance should precede the 
casting out of devils and the subsequent cure of the sick. Accordingly, 
the apostolic ministry even at this early stage is not sheerly charis- 
matic or thaumaturgic. It may well represent the exercise of a “sacra- 
mental” power given by Christ to the Twelve, to be extended to the 
presbyters mentioned by the Apostle James, and to be continued in 
Christ’s priests today. 

If this be so, we can with Lagrange and earlier commentators regard 
the rite as promulgated by James not as a new rite with a basically 
new purpose, but as the same rite as that recorded by Mark.” True, 
James states that “if the sick person has committed sins, it shall be 
forgiven him” (5:15). But this is a conditional effect of the sacrament. 
The subject of the rite need not be a sinner. In fact, we may presume 
that in many instances the sick person has only recently been baptized 
in the name of the Lord. Accordingly, the purpose of this anointing 
“in the name of the Lord” is not principally the forgiveness of sins 
but the recovery of health. Admittedly, the words sdsei and egerei in 
the clause, ‘And the prayer of faith will save the sick person and the 
Lord will raise him up” (5:15), can refer to a spiritual cure. But the 
context suggests and the use of the word iathéte in the exhortation 
“pray for one another that you may be healed” (5:16) confirms the 

“Ce rite est bien le méme qui demeure en usage dans |’Eglise (Jac. v, 14)... .Le 
terme de figure et de type (employé par Knabenbauer) est peut-étre trop faible, car il 
s’agit plutét des origines réelles du sacrement, comme Béde (sur Mc) le dit trés bien” 
(Evangile selon saint Marc [Paris, 1947] pp. 154 f.). For Bede’s statement cf. infra p. 321. 

4 Cf. B. Poschmann, Busse und Letze Olung (Handbuch der Dogmengeschichte 4/3; Frei- 
burg, 1951) p. 126. 

In his commentary on Mk 6:13, Pirot concludes: “Aussi est-ce 4 bon droit que le 
concile de Trente a vu inmsinué par ce geste des apétres le sacrement de l’extréme-onction, 


dont l’épitre de S. Jacques devait montrer la pratique courante aux temps apostoliques” 
(loc. cit.). 
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impression that the specific purpose of the sacrament is the physical 
cure of the sick person. 

We would make one final observation on the text of James for the 
bearing it has on our future documents. Although the cure of the sick 
person is the work of the Lord and although the cure is ascribed to 
the anointing and the prayer of faith, James seems to demand faith 
and confidence on the part of the presbyters and the bystanders for 
the full effect of the sacrament. This may be seen even in the expression 
“prayer of faith,” which may mean “prayer inspired by the faith,” 
or “prayer accompanied by faith,” a meaning which better explains 
the closing remark of James: “for the unceasing prayer of a just man 
is of great avail” (5:17). 

Admittedly, most theologians are anxious to emphasize the spiritual 
effects of the rite of anointing as described by James in order to bring 
it into closer accord with current speculation on the effects of the 
sacrament. But even granted that we have minimized somewhat the 
spiritual purpose of the rite of anointing the sick, there is nothing in 
the text of James which would suggest that the purpose of anointing 
is to prepare the sick person for death or that the anointing with oil 
is an anointing for glory. Such ideas are not only foreign to the text 
of James; they are completely contrary to the purpose of the apostolic 
ministry of healing as described by the Synoptics, a ministry which 
jn some way prepares for our sacrament. 


EARLY FORMULAS FOR BLESSING OIL OF THE SICK 


The earliest clear reference to oil of the sick is to be found in the 
formula of the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus (ca. 215). “O God, 
who sanctifiest this oil, as Thou dost grant unto all who are anointed 
and receive of it the hallowing wherewith Thou didst anoint kings, 
priests and prophets, so [grant that] it may give strength to all that 
taste of it and health to all that use it.’”"* The kingly, priestly, and 
prophetic symbolism of oil is verified in the hallowing of the rites of 
initiation; the specific petition for oil of the sick is that it may give 
strength and health to all who use it. Since this oil was presumably 
used in the presbyteral rite of anointing the sick, we may conclude 


165, 1 (ed. Gregory Dix, New York, 1937, p. 10). We should note that the Ethiopic 
version, in place of “health to all that use it,”’ reads “sanctify them who receive it” (ébid.). 
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that the specific purpose of the rite was to strengthen the sick person 
and to restore him to health. 

The over-all purpose of oil of the sick is spelled out in the more de- 
veloped prayer of Serapion (ca. 350): 


We invoke Thee, who hast all power and might, Saviour of all men, Father of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and we pray Thee to send down from the 
heavens of Thy Only-begotten a curative power upon this oil, in order that to 
those who are anointed with these Thy creatures or who receive them, it may 
become a means of removing “every disease and every sickness” [Mt 4:23], of 
warding off every demon, of putting to flight every unclean spirit, of keeping at a 
distance every evil spirit, of banishing all fever, all chill, and all weariness; a 
means of grace and goodness and the remission of sins; a medicament of life and 
salvation, unto health and soundness of soul and body and spirit, unto perfect 
well-being.” 


“Perfect well-being” appears to sum up the purpose of the anointing 
of the sick. True, perfect health includes health of soul as well as 
body. Not only is the Church’s rite of anointing the sick intimately 
connected with Christ’s ministry of removing “every disease and 
every sickness,”’ but it is the continuation of the apostolic ministry of 
casting out demons and unclean spirits. Finally, the rite of anointing 
is a means of grace and the remission of sins. Thus all the effects of 
the sacrament are listed, but once again there is nothing to suggest 
that the anointing is a preparation for death. Instead, confidence is 
expressed in the “curative power” of oil to banish “all fever, all chill, 
and all weariness.” 

The prayer of the Gelasian Sacramentary, which may well represent 
the formula used in the Roman Church from the fifth century, is quite 
similar in its petitions to the prayer of Hippolytus and Serapion: 


Send down from heaven, we beseech Thee, Lord, the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, 
upon the richness of this oil, which Thou hast deigned to bring forth from the 
green tree for refreshment of mind and body. And may Thy blessing be to all who 
anoint, taste and touch a protection for body, soul and spirit, for dispelling all 
sufferings, all sickness, all illness of mind and body. . . .% 


Since the prayer of the Gelasian Sacramentary is with one minor 
change the same as that used for the consecration of oil in the Roman 


1 Didascalia et Constitutiones apostolorum, ed. F. X. Funk (Paderborn, 1905) 2, 191 f. 
81, 40 (ed. H. A. Wilson, Oxford, 1894, p. 70). 
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Pontifical today, we may conclude that the over-all purpose of oil of 
the sick is and always has been the recovery of perfect health, by dis- 
pelling “all sufferings, all sickness, all illness of mind and body.” 

Equally instructive on the purpose of oil of the sick is the early 
Gallican-Visigoth formula which was more widely used in Spain and 
southern Gaul in the pre-Carolingian period."® The prayer for the conse- 
cration of oil of the sick runs to fifty-nine lines in Chavasse’s editing 
of the text. We shall merely summarize the general tenor of the prayer 
and its principal petitions. 

The formula assumes that the practice of exorcising and sanctifying 
oil derives from Christ and was promulgated by the apostles. Faith 
is expressed in Christ, “the most skilled of all physicians,”’ who “quickly 
cures every kind of disease.” And in this spirit of faith and confidence, 
the consecrator prays that the heavens will be opened and that the 
Lord will pour out His healing medicine upon the oil. Prayer is then 
made that the oil “may be of profit to those who are troubled with 
fever and dysentery,” that it may be of help to “paralytics, the lame, 
the blind and others similarly afflicted.” Hope is expressed that the 
use of oil “may drive out the quartan, tertian and daily chill of fever; 
that it may loosen the lips of the dumb, cool and refresh feverish mem- 
bers of the body, restore to knowing the mind that is demented.” In 
a word, the oil of the sick is regarded as a panacea for every disease 
and infirmity. And since it was generally believed that all disease and 
infirmity resulted from the intervention of diabolical forces, the prayer 
concludes with a long petition that the oil will be effective against the 
“onslaught of demons,” and that “the enemy, geing forth in confusion 
and in torment from the bodies of Thy servants, may leave no stain 
in them, but be restrained by Thy angels.” 

It is difficult to read this early formula without coming to the con- 
clusion that the specific purpose of oil of the sick is the physical cure 
of all sickness and infirmity. True, the prayer opens with a reference 
to the text of James, in which the forgiveness of sins, if present, is 
promised. Again, the cure of the sick involves a preternatural power 
over demons and unclean spirits. But the emphasis throughout is on 
the power of oil as an antidote for every kind of disease and infirmity. 


% Cf. Antoine Chavasse, Etude sur l’onction des infirmes dans Véglise latine du IIle 
au XIe siécle (Lyons, 1942) pp. 57 ff. 
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There is no suggestion that the oil was to be used as a preparation for 
death. On the contrary, the prayer repeatedly expresses confidence 
in the curative effects of oil and implies that the oil is to be admin- 
istered with similar confidence and faith. 


EARLY REFERENCES TO THE ANOINTING OF THE SICK 


Origen is, perhaps, the only author who refers explicitly to the 
unction text of James in the ante-Nicene period. The text is quoted 
by Origen to illustrate the seventh means of remitting sins in the New 
Testament, namely, ‘‘when the sinner bathes his couch in tears... 
and when he is not ashamed to show his sin to the priest of the Lord, 
and to seek the remedy.’ Space does not permit us to rehearse the 
variety of interpretations which have been given to Origen’s use of 
the text of James as illustrative of confession of sins to a priest.” 
We are willing to grant the possibility that Origen has a dying penitent 
in mind and that even at this early date the practice of reconciling 
and anointing dying penitents was known. 

It is not likely, however, that the practice was widespread. Our 
principal argument is from silence, but the argument is impressive, 
since the documents which fail to mention an anointing of the dying 
deal expressly with the case of dying penitents. Thus, the thirteenth 
canon of the Council of Nicaea prescribes that “if any one is departing 
this life, he is not to be deprived of the last and most necessary gift 
for the journey (ephodiou),” an expression which is translated by the 
Latin viaticum. In the same canon it is stated that dying penitents are 
to be reconciled, and, by way of extension, that the bishop after in- 
vestigation is to grant the Eucharist to all, whoever they be, who are 
departing this life. Accordingly, it would appear that the rites of the 
dying included reconciliation and viaticum, and that viaticum was the 
last sacrament, the sacrament of the departing. We stress this point 
now, since there will come a time when theologians, including the 
great Scholastic doctors, will speak of unction as the last sacrament, 
as the Church’s parting gift, as the immediate preparation for the 
journey heavenward, as the final preparation for glory. In the early 

20 In Leviticum hom. 2 (GCS 29, 295 f.). 


Cf. Doronzo, op. cit. 1, 97-102. 
2 Mansi 2, 673. 
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Church, viaticum was the sacrament of the dying, and unction, we 
believe, was simply the sacrament of the sick. And it is for this reason, 
it would seem, that there is no reference to unction in the canon of 
Nicaea which deals with dying Christians. 

The same reason explains, we feel, why there is no reference to unc- 
tion in those writings of Innocent I and Leo the Great which deal 
ex professo with the rites of reconciling and communicating dying 
Christians.” Reconciliation and viaticum are the last rites of the 
Church. Nothing is said of extreme unction. The argument from silence 
is even more impressive in the Gelasian Sacramentary. Here we have 
a detailed description of the last rites for a dying penitent. The penitent 
is reconciled and given viaticum.* There is no reference to unction, 
even though the same Sacramentary has a detailed formula for blessing 
oil of the sick. Once again, we suspect that unction was not normally 
regarded as a sacrament of the dying, for the added reason that the 
oil of the sick was blessed for the purpose of restoring health and not 
for the purpose of preparing the dying Christian for his journey heaven- 
ward. Viaticum served this latter purpose. 

Perhaps the most convincing argument that unction was not re- 
garded as the normal complement to the rites of the dying in the 
present period may be drawn from the celebrated passage of Innocent 
I on the recipient of the sacrament. After citing the text of James, 
Innocent continues: 


Now there is no doubt that these words are to be understood of the faithful 
who are sick, and who can be anointed with holy oil of chrism, which has been 
prepared by the bishop, and which not only priests but all the faithful may use 
for anointing, when their own needs or those of their family demand. . . . But he 
[the bishop] cannot pour it on penitents, since it is a kind of sacrament. And how 
can it be deemed proper to grant one kind of sacrament to those who are denied 
the other sacraments??® 


From this passage it is clear that the subject or recipient of the 
sacrament is a sick person, but not one who is so sick as to be at the 
point of death. Otherwise Innocent could not deny the sacrament to a 
penitent. Accordingly, Innocent has in mind one who is still a public 

* Cf. Innocent I, Ep. 6 (PL 20, 498); Leo I, Ep. 118 (PL 54, 1011). 


™ Sacramentarium Gelasianum 1, 39 (ed. Wilson, p. 66). 
% Ep. 25, 8 (PL 20, 559 f.). 
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penitent, who has not yet qualified for reconciliation and the reception 
of the Eucharist, what Innocent refers to as “the rest of the sacra- 
ments.” True, the penitent is sick, but his sickness is not such as to 
warrant reconciliation and viaticum. In a word, Innocent regards 
unction as a sacrament of the sick, and not specifically as a sacrament 
of the dying. True, it is quite possible that Innocent would be prepared 
to anoint a dying penitent. However, it is more likely that the actual 
procedure would simply be reconciliation and viaticum, a procedure 
Innocent himself recommends to Exsuperius in dealing with those 
who seek penance only when they come to die: “Therefore, along with 
penance, communion will be granted at the end, so that men of this 
sort, our Lord willing, may be delivered from eternal destruction.’ 


THE EARLY MEDIEVAL PERIOD 


With the fall of the Roman Empire in the West, the Church was 
faced with the task of evangelizing and civilizing the heathens to 
the north. In the Church of Arles, St. Caesarius (543) repeatedly 
exhorts his people to put their trust, in time of sickness, in the Eucha- 
rist and in the oil of the sick, rather than to rely on the incantations 
of the sorcerers. Although Caesarius refers to the text of James, in 
which the ministers of anointing are presbyters, he encourages the 
practice, mentioned by Innocent I, of self-anointing and lay anointing. 
Although lay anointing is no longer practiced in the Church today, it 
is not unlikely that many in the early Church believed that oil conse- 
crated by a bishop, even when self-applied, had the same relative 
efficacy as the consecrated Eucharist when self-administered. In any 
event, the exhortations of Caesarius of Arles throw additional light 
on what Christians believed to be the purpose of anointing the sick. 

Thus, Caesarius endeavors to put an end to the heathenish practice 
of sorcery in the following exhortation: 


How much more correct and salutary it would be to hurry to the Church, to 
receive the body and blood of Christ, and with oil that is blessed to anoint in all 
faith themselves and their dear ones; for, according to what James the Apostle 
says, not only would they receive health of body, but also the remission of sins. 
For through him the Holy Spirit has made the following promise: “If anyone is 
sick, let him call in the presbyters of the Church, and let them pray over him, 


% Ep. 6 (PL 20, 498). 
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anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord; and the prayer of faith will save 
the sick man, and if he be in sins, they will be forgiven him” (Jas 5:14 f.).” 


Obviously, this exhortation would be meaningless if Caesarius re- 
garded the Eucharist and oil of the sick as a preparation for death. 
The sorcerers promised health of body. Caesarius must promise the 
same. Actually, it is the Holy Spirit, speaking through the Apostle 
James, who promises not only health of body, but health of soul. 
Again, the sick person is exhorted to put as much faith in the oil of 
the sick as pagans put in the incantations of the sorcerers. To do this 
he cannot be persuaded that unction is a rite for the dying or that it 
is to be given only when life is despaired of. Instead, he is to hurry to 
the church to receive the Eucharist and oil with which to anoint him- 
self and his dear ones, a description which hardly applies to one who 
is at the point of death. 

Writing a century later, St. Eligius of Noyon (659) is faced with 
the same problem as was Caesarius. Again there is the same plea that 
Christians have confidence in the Eucharist and oil of the sick. 


As often as any sickness shall occur, let them not seek out the sorcerers . . . but 
let the sick person put his trust in the mercy of God alone, so as to receive with 
faith and devotion the Eucharist of the body and blood of Christ, and with con- 
fidence to ask the Church for blessed oil, with which he may anoint his body in 
the name of the Lord; and according to the Apostle, “the prayer of faith will save 
the sick person, and the Lord will raise him up. . . .”” 


The practice of lay anointing or self-anointing continued in the 
West down until the Carolingian period. One reason for this may have 
been the negligence of priests in visiting the sick, a negligence which 
will be expressly censured by the reform councils of the Carolingian 
period. In England, it would appear that priests were more zealous 
than their Continental counterparts in the administration of the sacra- 
ments.” In any event, Bede the Venerable, while admitting that 

1 Serm. 279, 5 (among the works of Augustine, PL 39, 2273). 

% De rectitudine catholicae conversationis 5 (among the works of Augustine, PL 40, 
1172). 

® Many of the Carolingian reform measures touching the pastoral obligations of the 
clergy are prompted by Celtic discipline introduced to the Continent by Irish monks and 
English missionary scholars; cf. O. D. Watkins, A History of Penance 2 (London, 1920) 
688 ff. 
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Christians might anoint themselves and the members of their family, 
is able to say: “Even now the custom of the Church holds that the 
sick are to be anointed with consecrated oil by presbyters, and to be 
healed by the accompanying prayer.’’*° More important, Bede regards 
this priestly ministry of healing as a continuation of the apostolic 
ministry of casting out devils and of healing the sick. In his com- 
mentary on Mk 6:13, “And they cast out many devils, and anointed 
with oil many sick people, and healed them,” Bede remarks: ‘‘Hence, 
it is clear that this custom was handed on by the apostles themselves, 
that possessed persons or any others who are sick are to be anointed 
with oil consecrated by a pontifical blessing.”’*' Since the apostolic 
ministry of healing was not restricted to those who were dying, and 
since the purpose of that ministry was to cure “every disease and 
infirmity,” it is quite obvious that Bede, the first extant commentator 
on the Epistle of James, does not have the dying principally in mind 
when he speaks of the anointing of the sick. Much less would he agree 
that the purpose of the anointing and the accompanying prayer is to 
prepare the sick person for death and the beatific vision. 


THE CAROLINGIAN REFORM 


Up until the period of the Carolingian reform, which begins at the 
close of the eighth century, there is no certain evidence either in the 
liturgies or the writings of ecclesiastical authors that the sacrament of 
unction was ever regarded as a preparation for death or that the rite 
of anointing formed part of the Church’s last rites for the dying.” 
True, there are a number of references to the rite of anointing the 
dying in the lives of the saints written in the sixth and seventh century. 
But there is no mention of reconciliation or viaticum in these narra- 
tives, nor is the purpose of the rite to prepare the Christian for death; 
rather, the purpose of the hagiographers is to extol the curative powers 
of oil of the sick when administered by men of holiness. It is only in 
the later ninth-century accounts of the lives of such saintly personages 

3° Super divi Jacobi epistolam 5 (PL 93, 39). 

In Marci evangelium expositio (PL 92, 188). 

* We arrived at this conclusion before having the opportunity of consulting Chavasse’s 
richly documented study in which he draws the following conclusion relative to the pre- 


Carolingian period: “L’onction des infirmes n’apparait pas, dans les textes qui nous restent, 
sous forme de rite préparatoire 4 la mort” (0. cit., p. 193). 
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as Eugene of Ireland (ca. 500) and Tresanus of Rheims (ca. 600) that 
we find unction described as a rite of the dying and as a preparation 
for the reception of viaticum.* 

Accordingly, it would seem that it is not until the period of the 
Carolingian reform that the anointing of the sick becomes the normal 
complement to penance and viaticum in the Church’s last rites of the 
dying. The general tone of the reform, as it applies to the duties of 
priests, is set in the following capitulary ascribed to Charles the 
Great: “Likewise, with respect to the sick and penitents, that the 
dying should not pass away without an anointing with consecrated 
oil, and without reconciliation and viaticum.”* Unquestionably, the 
practice of anointing dying Christians is a legitimate development of 
the earlier practice of anointing the sick, but in the words, “the dying 
should not pass away without an anointing with consecrated oil,” we 
detect the first clear suggestion that unction along with viaticum is to 
be regarded as a sacrament of the dying. 

And yet the earlier emphasis on unction as a remedy for restoring 
health is by no means lost in the reform measures of the ninth century. 
Thus, the Second Council of Chalon (813) reminds the faithful that 
“a remedy of this kind, which heals the weakness of soul and body, is 
not to be lightly regarded.’’** The Council of Pavia (850) is the first 
to refer explicitly to unction of the sick as a “salutary sacrament,” 
but by “salutary” the Council means that “through it, if one asks 
with confidence, [sins] are remitted and, as a result, bodily health is 
restored.”** The present Council is important also for clearing up a 
misunderstanding on the relative position of unction and reconcilia- 
tion. The earlier capitulary of Charles the Great had seemed to imply 
that unction was to precede reconciliation and viaticum. The Council 
of Pavia, referring back to the prescription of Innocent I, prescribes 
that “if the sick person is bound by public penance, he cannot receive 

% This judgment was originally based on some seven or eight excerpts from the Acta 
sanctorum supplied by Kern and Doronzo. More abundant material is offered by Chavasse 
(pp. 164-90). Comparing the lives of the early saints written before the Carolingian period 
with those written from the ninth to the twelfth century, Chavasse concludes: “Du moins, 
quand on compare les témoignages antérieurs au [Xe siécle et ceux qui lui sont postérieurs, 
constate-t-on qu’ils forment deux blocs opposés: dans le premier, l’onction in extremis—au 
sens que nous avons dit—n’est jamais mentionée, tandis que dans le second elle |’est trés 
fréquemment” (p. 194). 

* Caroli magni capitularia (PL 97, 124). 

% Mansi 14, 104. 36 Mansi 14, 932. 
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the remedy of this mystery, unless he has first received reconciliation 
and is worthy of the communion of the body and blood of Christ.” 

Since Kern and his followers are convinced that the purpose of the 
sacrament is to cancel the debt of punishment and thus prepare the 
soul for immediate entrance into heaven, it might be well to include 
here a rather lengthy excerpt from the Council of Mainz (847). The 
passage is valuable in showing that extreme unction is not a substitute 
for penance, either personal or vicarious. It is valuable as well in so 
far as it regards death as a possibility and not as something inevitable. 
It is important, finally, as a witness to the climactic position of viaticum 
in the administration of the last rites. 


A sincere confession of sins is to be demanded of the sick who are in danger, 
not for the purpose of imposing a large penance, but of learning [their condition] 
in order that the burden of penance may be relieved by the prayers of their friends 
and by zeal in almsgiving, so that, if perchance they shall depart this life, they 
may be freed of excommunication and profit by their sharing in [the works of] 
others. But if they shall be delivered by God from danger and recover, let them 
observe with all care the type of penance imposed by their own confessor. And 
so, lest the door of mercy seem closed to them, after they have been encouraged by 
the prayers and consolations of the Church, together with God’s healing anointing, 
let them be refreshed, in accordance with the decrees of the holy Fathers, with 
communion by way of viaticum.” 


A CAROLINGIAN RITE OF ANOINTING THE SICK 


Although the rite of unction is frequently associated with penance 
and viaticum in the conciliar decrees of the Carolingian period, it is 
quite remarkable that possibly the earliest ritual of anointing which 
has come down to us has no reference to death. We refer to the ritual 
of anointing which is appended to Alcuin’s Ordo for the Visitation of 
the Sick, and which may be found in Menard’s edition of the Gregorian 
Sacramentary.* Since the present Roman rite of anointing is based, 


7 Mansi 14, 910. There is, however, what appears to be a contemporary document 
which is more in accord with Kern’s view that the sacrament of unction actually remits 
the total debt of punishment. Thus, the penitential ascribed to Egbert of York (ca. 750) 
states: “scriptum esse quod quicumque hanc disciplinam habuerit, anima ejus aeque pura 
sit post obitum ac infantis qui statim post baptisma moritur’”’ (PL 89, 416). For the authen- 
ticity of the various penitentials ascribed to Egbert, cf. McNeill-Gamer, Medieval Hand- 
books of Penance (New York, 1938) p. 237. 

% PL 78, 231 ff. C. Harris regards this ritual as “probably the most ancient full service 
for the administration of Unction now in existence” (Liturgy and Worship [London, 1932] 
p. 495). H. B. Porter believes that the Gregorian rite was compiled from Roman, Gallican, 
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at least in part, on this earlier ritual of the Carolingian period, we 
shall give the latter in some detail. 


Prayers for Visiting the Sick 


In the first place let the priests prepare blessed water with a sprinkling of salt, and 
sprinkle it over the sick person himself and over his house, with an Antiphon and 
Prayers. 

[After six short prayers which are taken from Alcuin’s order for visiting the sick, 
the following longer prayer, which has survived in the present Roman Ritual, is 
said.] 


Then let this prayer be said by the priest: 


Lord God, who hast spoken by Thine Apostle James, saying: Is anyone sick among 
you? Let him call in the presbyters of the Church, and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord: and the prayer of faith shall save 
the sick man, and the Lord will raise him up; and if he be in sins, they shall be 
forgiven him: cure, we beseech Thee, our Redeemer, by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, the weakness of this sick man; heal his wounds, and forgive his sins; drive 
out from him all pains of body and mind, mercifully restore him to full health, 
both inwardly and outwardly; that recovered and healed by the help of Thy mercy, 
he may be strengthened to take up again his former duties of piety to 
Thee. Through. And so let the ailing person bend the knee or knees, and stand at the 
priest’s right, and let the following antiphon be sung: 

[Psalm 49 is recited, the Antiphon repeated, and the following prayer is said.] 

We pray our Lord Jesus Christ, and in all supplication we ask that He deign 
through His holy angel to visit, gladden and comfort this His servant. 

The Antiphon follows: Come, O Lord, to the assistance of this sick person, and 
heal him with spiritual medicine, that, restored to former health, he may return 
thanks to Thee in soundness of health. 

[Psalm 119 is recited, followed by the Antiphon “Heal, O Lord, this sick man, 
etc.” Psalm 37 is introduced and concluded with a Gloria and repetition of the 
Antiphon “Heal, O Lord.”’] 

[The Rite of Anointing] 

And let him anoint the sick man with sanctified oil, making signs of the cross 
on the neck and on the throat, and between the shoulders and on the breast; or let him 
anoint further the place where the pain is more pronounced; and by way of supplica- 
tion, while the sick person is being anointed, let one of the priests say this prayer. 

There follows this prayer: I anoint thee with holy oil in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, that the unclean spirit may not remain 
hidden in thee, nor in thy members, nor in thy organs, nor in any joint of thy 





and Mozarabic sources between the years 815 and 845 (“The Origin of the Medieval Rite 
for Anointing the Sick or Dying,” Journal of Theological Studies 7 [1956] 223). 
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members; rather, through the working of this mystery, may there dwell in thee the 
power of Christ, all-high, and of the Holy Spirit. And through this ointment of 
consecrated oil and our prayer, cured and warmed by the Holy Spirit may thou 
merit to receive thy former and even better health. Through. 

[A long prayer of Mozarabic origin, “O’ Lord, God, our Saviour . . .” is followed 
by a shorter petition that God be propitious to the sins of the sick man.] 

Then let him communicate him with the body and blood of the Lord. And let them 
do the same for seven days, if there be need, both witi: regard to communion as well 
as the other office; and the Lord will raise him up, and if he be in sins, they will be 
forgiven him. 

[The following rubric, or, better, suggestion of an additional anointing of the 
five senses, is probably not part of the original rite. However, the rite of anointing 
the five senses, and more specifically as the organs of sin, will soon become the 
fixed rite of the Latin Church.] 

Now many priests anoint the sick also on the five senses, that is, on the eyelids, and 
on the inner nostrils and on the tip of the nose or externally, and on the outside of the 
lips and on the outside or back of the hands. Accordingly, on all these members let 
them make the sign of the cross with sacred oil, saying: In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 


It is difficult to read through this early ritual without coming to 
the conclusion that unction is a sacrament of the sick and not princi- 
pally a sacrament of the dying. The introductory heading refers to 
prayers “for visiting the sick,”’ for one who is still able to “bend the 
knee or knees,” and to take part in the accompanying ceremonies. 
In the prayers and antiphons, confidence is expressed that the sick 
person will resume his “former duties,” and that he will receive his 
“former and even better health.” In the rubric for anointing, the 
priest is told to anoint the place where “the pain is more pronounced.” 
True, the rite is brought to a close with the administration of the 
Eucharist. However, the word viaticum is not used, nor is Holy Com- 
munion looked upon as “food for the journey.” Instead, the Eucharist 
is to be administered along with the anointing for seven days or until 
the sick person is better. Such, we believe, is the meaning of the rubric: 
“And let them do the same for seven days, if there be need.” 


THE EARLY SCHOLASTICS 


Sometime before the year 1200 the rite of anointing the senses as 
the organs of sin was accompanied by the prayer that the Lord would 
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remit all sins committed through these various organs of the body. 
One result of the new method of anointing and the accompanying 
formula was to restrict the anointing to those who were capable of 
sinning, thus excluding children under the age of reason.* Another 
result, however, was to stress the remission of sins as the principal 
effect of the sacrament and thus prepare the way for the great Scholas- 
tic debate on the sense in which the remissicn of sins is the principal 
effect or reality (res) symbolized by the external anointing. Before our 
attention is engaged in this debate, it will be instructive to see how 
the remission of sins, which the Apostle James regarded as a condi- 
tional effect of the sacrament, gradually became the principal and, in 
some instances, the sole effect mentioned by the early Scholastics. 

Hugh of St. Victor (1141) is perhaps the first to speculate on the 
purpose of anointing the sick. His teaching is, in a sense, transitional. 
The purpose of anointing is developed in a context which is singularly 
free from any reference to death, but the emphasis is more on the 
spiritual effect of the sacrament than on the recovery of the sick per- 
son. And yet, Hugh regards the alleviation of physical illness as one 
of the purposes of the sacrament. After citing the text of James, Hugh 
continues: 


In this passage it is shown that this sacrament was instituted for a twofold 
reason, namely, both for the remission of sins and for the alleviation of bodily 
sickness. Hence it is clear that he who receives this anointing faithfully and with 
devotion unquestionably merits to receive through it alleviation and consolation 
both in body and soul, provided, however, that it is expedient that he be alleviated 
in both. But if perchance it is not expedient for him to have soundness and health 
of body, he unquestionably acquires by the reception of this anointing that health 
and alleviation which is of the soul.” 


*® An unknown author of the De sacramentis morientium infantum had solved the prob- 
lem created by the new formula by stating: “Si quis parvulum noviter baptizatum, sed 
infirmitate correptum, oleo sancto ungere voluerit, non necesse habebit ut totum unctionis 
officium recitet, et minime illas orationes, quae de remissione peccatorum agere videntur” 
(PL 148, 1271). As late as the closing decade of the twelfth century, Peter Cantor, with 
an obvious reference to the formula “quidquid deliquisti,” does not believe ‘“‘talem formu- 
lam verborum esse de substantia sacramenti, immo forte cum minima quantum ad verba 
benedictione posset conferri illa unctio. Istud aliis solvendum relinquimus” (cited by H. 
Weisweiler, “Die Letze Olung in der Friithscholastik,” Scholastik 7 [1932] 550, note 83). 
However, as the formula became fixed and was regarded as essential, the sacrament was 
not given except to those who had committed sins; cf. Weisweiler, art. cit., pp. 550 ff. 

© De sacramentis 2, 15, 2 (PL 176, 577 f.). 
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In a passage which is reminiscent of the teaching of the Council 
of Pavia in which it is stated that through unction, “if one asks with 
confidence, [sins] are remitted and, as a result, bodily health is re- 
stored,” Hugh explains why the remission of sins must be first in the 
order of effects: 


-,. The soul is first cured and then the body is healed. It is for the soul’s correction 
that the body has become sick. And so to restore health of body, the soul must 
first be cured. And if perchance the body does not convalesce and regain its former 
health, there is no cause for alarm so long as the soul regains its soundness. . . .” 


Although Hugh admits, as he must, that the spiritual cure of the 
soul is more important than the cure of the body and that this cure of 
the body will be subordinate to the good of the soul, it is well to note 
that Scholastic speculation begins with a frank acknowledgement that 
the over-all purpose of the sacrament is the cure of both body and 
soul, a purpose which is in better accord with the documents of the 
earlier centuries. 

The teaching of Hugh on the purpose of the sacrament is repeated 
by Roland Bandinelli, a disciple of Abelard and the future Pope Alex- 
ander III. According to Roland the sacrament “‘was instituted for this 
reason, that through it certain sins might be remitted and that the 
sick man might convalesce more quickly and be restored to health.’ 
Omnebene, a contemporary of Roland, employs the technical ter- 
minology of the Schools in discussing the reality (res) symbolized by 
the external sacrament or anointing, and concludes: ‘““The reality (res) 
of the sacrament is the remission of sins and, at times, the health of 
the body and the bestowal of other goods.’ Finally, in the early 
decades of the thirteenth century, William of Auxerre echoes the 
teaching of Hugh of St. Victor when he states: “The principal and 
proper effect of this sacrament is the cure of the body . . . but the most 
excellent (dignissimus) effect is the remission of sins.’ 

Although the custom may well have obtained of anointing only those 


“\ Ibid. 3 (PL 176, 578). 

® Sententiae (ed. A. Gietl, 1891, p. 262; cited by Weisweiler, p. 340, note 73). 

* Cited from unpublished manuscript by Weisweiler, p. 338, note 67. 

“ Summa aurea in 4 Sent. (Paris, 1500-1501) p. 283; cited by P. Browe, “Die Letze 
Olung in der abendlandischen Kirche des Mittelalters,” Zeitschriyt fiir katholische Theologie 
55 (1931) 536, note 1. 
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in danger of death, there is no suggestion in the authors of the Victorine 
tradition that unction was a preparation for death and glory. However, 
there is another tradition, almost contemporary with the teaching of 
Hugh of St. Victor, which definitely regards the anointing of the sick 
as a sacrament of the dying, to be administered im exitu, and which 
restricts the reality or res of the sacrament to the remission of sins. 

The first to give expression to this view is probably the author of the 
Epitome theologiae christianae, a work at one time ascribed to Peter 
Abelard, but now regarded as the work of his disciple, Master Herman. 
Whereas Hugh of St. Victor had regarded the oil of the sick as the third 
or last in the Church’s sacramental rites of anointing, following the 
anointing of baptism and confirmation, Master Herman regards the 
sacrament as “the last of all and, so to speak, the final consummation,” 
a sacrament to be given im exitu: “Every Christian is anointed three 
times: first, for his inception, namely in baptism; secondly, in confirma- 
tion, where the gifts of grace are conferred; thirdly, on departing (in 
exitu), where, if sins are present, they are remitted in whole or in 
major part.’’ 

Like Omnebene, the author of the Summa sententiarum, probably a 
mid-century contemporary of Herman, develops the effect of unction 
in terms of the reality (res) symbolized by the external anointing. But 
unlike Omnebene, he restricts the reality of unction to the remission 
of sins: “The sacrament is the anointing itself; the reality of the sacra- 
ment (res sacramenti) is the remission which is conferred by the in- 
ternal anointing. For in the same canonical epistle [of James] it is 
said: ‘And if he shall be in sins, they shall be remitted unto him.’ ’’ 

The author of the Summa sententiarum makes no mention of the 
recovery of health as part of the reality (res) symbolized by the ex- 
ternal anointing. Neither does Master Simon, a contemporary, in his 
treatise De septem sacramentis.“ The conditional effect of the sacra- 
ment, namely, the remission of sins, becomes the sole effect (res) sym- 


Epitome (PL 178, 1744). 

© Summa sententiarum (PL 176, 153). 

“ This work was first published by Weisweiler in his Matire Simon et son groupe De 
sacramentis (Louvain, 1947). Our citations are from Weisweiler’s article in Scholastik, 
where, in speaking of Simon’s treatise, he says: “In ihm fallt kein einziges Wort von der 
Krankenheilung, obschon er ganz allgemein die Wirkung beschreibt und nicht nur von der 
‘Sache’ redet” (p. 344). 
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bolized by the anointing: “That the reality of this sacrament is the 
remission of sins, which is conferred by the internal anointing, is wit- 
nessed by the same Apostle, in the same Epistle, when he says: ‘And 
if he be in sins, they are remitted unto him.’ ’’ Coming closer to the 
purpose of this article, Master Simon is perhaps the first to state that 
the sacrament of the departing prepares the soul for the beatific vision. 
Introducing a theme which is dear to Kern and his admirers, and which 
will be repeated time and again in the high Scholastic period, Simon 
draws a parallel between baptism, the sacramentum intrantium, and 
unction, the sacramentum exeuntium: ‘‘Just as baptism is the sacrament 
of those entering, so this anointing is the sacrament of those departing. 
Baptism seals those who enter this world with the character of Christ; 
unction presents (representat) those who are departing this world for 
the divine vision.” 

Such was the climate of thought when Peter Lombard (ca. 1150) 
compiled his Books of the Sentences. With a nod to Hugh of St. Victor, 
he admits that the purpose of the sacrament is twofold, the remission 
of sins and the alleviation of bodily sickness.*° But his teaching on the 
reality (res) symbolized by the sacrament is taken almost verbatim 
from the Summa sententiarum and the treatise of Master Simon. ‘The 
sacrament is the external anointing, the reality (res) of the sacrament 
is the internal anointing, which is perfected by the remission of sins 
and the increase in virtues.’’*! Writing in the same tradition, Peter 
Lombard is perhaps the first to use the term “extreme unction”® to 


* Cited by Weisweiler, p. 345. * Cited by Weisweiler, p. 345. 

50 Sent. 4, d. 23 (PL 192, 899). 51 Tbid. 

® There are, however, two references to extreme unction which seemingly antedate the 
Scholastic period. The first occurs in the statutes ascribed to Sonnatius (f631), in which 
we read: “Extrema unctio deferatur laboranti et petenti, illumque pastor in propria saepius 
invisat, et pie visitet, eum ad futuram gloriam animando, et debite praeparando” (PL 80, 
444). The second is an account, presumably by Prudentius of Troyes (861), of the death 
of Blessed Mansa: “Hoc extremum munus a te peto, Prudenti Pater episcope, ut in eorum 
praesentia de manu tua eucharistiae et unctionis extremae recipiam sacramenta” (PL 
115, 1374). Doronzo believes that both references to extreme unction probably antedate 
the ninth century and is somewhat indignant that scholars, both Catholic and non-Catholic, 
should question their antiquity (op. cit., pp. 131 and 153 ff.). And yet there seem to be too 
many anachronisms in these passages to warrant their authenticity. Not only is the word 
“extreme unction” quite extraordinary for so early a period, but, as we shall see, the as- 
sociation of unction with the preparation of the soul for glory and the inverted order of 
viaticum followed by unction reflect an idea and a practice which become current only at 
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describe what Hugh of St. Victor had referred to as “the sacrament of 
anointing the sick.” 


THE SCHOLASTIC DOCTORS 


By the middle of the thirteenth century, unction, if received at all, 
was normally postponed until the moment of death, when all hope of 
recovery was lost. Various reasons have been assigned for this abuse in 
practice: (1) the ministry of anointing the sick, often involving a num- 
ber of priests and expensive preparations, was too costly for the av- 
erage Christian; (2) the superstitious belief was widespread that a 
person after anointing could no longer walk barefoot, because of the 
anointing of the feet, and, more important, that he could not marry or 
resume marital relations. 

More important for future teaching on the purpose of the sacrament 
was the change in the order of receiving the last rites of the Church. 
Up until the close of the twelfth century the normal order of the rites 
of the dying was reconciliation, anointing, and viaticum.** When the 
great Scholastic period opened, however, the sacrament of viaticum 
had yielded its climactic position to the sacrament of extreme unc- 
tion.** Up to this time viaticum had been regarded as the Church’s last 
or parting gift, as food for the journey, as an antidote against evil, and 





the close of the twelfth century. Again, the emphasis in both documents on seeking the 
sacrament (“‘petenti,” “peto”’) recalls the early Scholastic debate as to whether a person 
must ask for the sacrament before it can be administered; cf. Weisweiler, art. cit., pp. 
547 ff. 

Kern cites a number of synodal decrees of the thirteenth century which condemn 
the avarice of the clergy and the superstitious beliefs of the people (cf. op. cit., pp. 282 
ff.). Similar decrees may be found in Weisweiler and Browe. 

* Cf. Browe, art. cit., pp. 550 ff., who cites Marténe: “. . . luce meridiana clarius demon- 
stratur, unctionem viatico olim ordinario usu praemissam fuisse, id quod confirmant omnia 
pene ritualia ms. quae meas in manus ceciderint” (De antiguis ecclesiae ritibus 1, 7, 2). 
Browe also argues from early chronicles and lives of the saints. In this connection we 
might note that of the nine excerpts given by Chavasse (0. cit., p. 195, note 1) which 
describe the death of the early saints, but written between the ninth and twelfth century, 
all but one place viaticum after unction. The single exception does not mention viaticum. 

55 Cf. Browe, art. cit., pp. 544 ff. The earliest instance of unction following viaticum 
is from the life of Bernhard the Penitent, who died at St. Omer in 1182. Thereafter, except 
in the older religious monasteries, such as those of the Cistercians, the practice of anointing 
after viaticum became so widespread that the Catechism of the Council of Trent could 
refer to it as “Catholicae Ecclesiae perpetua consuetudo” (2, 6, 12). The practice was 
prescribed in the Ritual of Paul IV (1614) and has continued up until recent years, when 
the Nova collectio rituum restored the ancient order of reconciliation, unction, and viaticum. 
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as a preparation for eternal life. This purpose of viaticum is still to be 
found in the prayer which accompanies the administration of viaticum: 
“Receive, my brother (sister), this food for your journey, the Body and 
Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, that He may guard you from the 
malicious enemy and lead you into everlasting life. Amen.” But as 
extreme unction became in point of administration the last sacrament, 
it is not surprising that theologians, faced with a new sacrament of the 
dying, should ascribe to unction what had formerly been ascribed to 
viaticum, and that they should insist that unction as a preparation for 
glory should be received only upon departure from this life. 

Master Simon was perhaps the first to teach that the purpose of 
anointing is “to present those who are departing this world for the 
beatific vision.’’** Admittedly, the idea is consoling and it was bound 
to attract the attention of the great Scholastic doctors as it has capti- 
vated the minds of Kern and his followers today. The idea is not only 
consoling but it is given eloquent expression by William of Auvergne, 
perhaps the first to develop the idea and to show its reasonableness. 
And since the passage, which occurs in his treatise on the sacraments 
in general, has escaped the notice of the authors we have read, we 
shall cite it in some detail: 


Now since those who are departing this world are soon to be presented to God, 
it is not proper to doubt that they are to be sanctified from those faults which 
have clung to them while in this world, just as dust clings to the feet of the way- 
farer, and from those slight and daily blemishes which are usually called venial 
sins; for a bride never approaches the bridegroom without some preparatory ablu- 
tions and fitting attire. . .. And since those who are about to die are like the bride 
who is about to enter the chamber of the bridegroom ...it is clear to men of 
understanding how necessary and how fitting is the sacrament of the last hallowing 
(extremae sanctificationis). Again, since those who have been sanctified are, as it 
were, recruited for a holy and spiritual war, and since there still remains the most 
bitter of struggles and wars against the demon . . . who shall doubt how necessary 
is strength and renewed vitality: strength, I mean, by which they may manfully 
win a resounding victory against their enemies and forcefully put them to flight?” 


Unquestionably, this eloquent description of the purpose of extreme 
unction will commend itself to “men of intelligence’’ in every age. Its 
only defect is that it views unction solely in the context of those “who 


58 Cf. supra p. 329. 
5! Opera omnia 1, 2: De sacramentis in generali (ed. Paris, 1674, p. 415). 
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are departing this world.’ Nothing is said of the possibility of the 
sick person’s recovery, for the simple reason that unction is no longer 
regarded as a sacrament of the sick but as a sacrament of the dying. 
In fact, the sick person’s recovery would seem to frustrate the purpose 
of the anointing, which, according to William, is to prepare the soul 
to meet the bridegroom. 

And yet the purpose of extreme unction as expressed so cogently by 
William of Auvergne was accepted by all the Scholastic doctors of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth century. Actually, unction as a preparation 
for glory was the common point of departure in determining the 
reality (res) or principal effect of the sacrament. The Franciscan school 
of Bonaventure and of Scotus agreed substantially with William of 
Auvergne that the principal effect of the sacrament was the remission 
of venial sins. Like the author of the Summa sententiarum and Master 
Simon, Bonaventure appeals to the text of James: “And if he shall be 
in sins, they will be remitted unto him,” and concludes: “Therefore 
this sacrament is ordered against some disease of sin. .. . And since 
it is not against original nor mortal sin, it follows that it is against 
venial sin. And this opinion is held commonly.”® 

The Dominican school of Albert the Great and Thomas admitted 
that the principal effect of the sacrament was the remission of sins, 
since this was the conclusion reached by Peter Lombard in determining 
the reality (res) symbolized by the external anointing. In commenting, 
however, on the passage from Lombard, Albert makes it clear that 
the sin remitted is not original sin, since this is cleansed through 
baptism, nor personal sin, since this is cleansed in penance, but the 
remnants (religuiae) of sin which impede the soul’s transit to glory. 
Thomas is faithful to his own master, Albert the Great. He will admit 
that the guilt of sin is remitted by way of a consequent effect, since the 

® In 4 Sent. 4, d. 23, a. 1, q. 1. Scotus’ teaching may be found in his Paris Commentary 
on the Sentences 4, d. 23, q. unica. 

® “Fffectus et res hujus sacramenti (sicut Magister dicit) est peccatorum remissio et 
virtutum ampliatio. . .. Unde peccatorum remissio secundum quod conjungitur purgationi 
originali, est effectus baptismi: secundum autem quod conjungitur purgationi actuali 
causatae ex peccati detestatione, motu liberi arbitrii in Deum, est causatum poenitentiae. 


...Secundum autem, quod tollitur peccatum in reliquiis quae impediunt transitum ad 
requiem, purgatur in extrema unctione” (Jn 4 Sent. 4, d. 23, a. 14). 
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sacrament infuses grace by which sins are remitted. But the principal 
effect of the sacrament is the spiritual cure of those “failings which 
render a man spiritually sick, with the result that he has not that 
perfect strength needed for leading a life of grace and glory. Now this 
failing is nothing else but a debility and inability of sorts, which is 
left us as the result of actual or original sin.”’ Later in the same article, 
Thomas says that this debility is called by some the remnants (reli- 
quiae) of sin.®° 

It is not our purpose to resolve the Dominican-Franciscan debate on 
the principal effect of the sacrament, nor to determine the precise 
meaning of reliquiae peccati as used by Albert the Great, St. Thomas, 
and their contemporaries. Our purpose now is to show the consequences 
of their common teaching that the sacrament prepares the soul for im- 
mediate entrance into heaven. 

It has been assumed at times that the practice of anointing only 
those who are at the point of death is due in great measure to the er- 
roneous teaching of the Scotistic school, which held that the principal 
effect of the sacrament of unction is the final remission of venial sins, 
and that accordingly the sick person should not be anointed until he is 
incapable of sinning again. That Scotus actually held this view we shall 
see presently. But in all fairness to Scotus, it should be noted that the 
practice of anointing only when death is imminent results not from the 
teaching of any particular school on the principal effect of the sacra- 
ment, whether it be the remission of venial sins or the removal of sins’ 
remnants, but from the teaching of all schools that the purpose of the 
sacrament is to prepare the soul for the beatific vision. 

Thus, Albert the Great, who regarded the reality of the sacrament 
as the purification of those remnants of sin which might impede the 
soul’s transit to glory, is just as forthright as Scotus in insisting that 
the sick person can be anointed only when death is imminent and life 
is despaired of. As noted above, by this time anointing had supplanted 
viaticum as the last of the Church’s sacraments, and this may explain 
Albert’s use of the expression extremum sacramentum for extrema 
unctio: 

% Suppl., q. 30, a. 1. In the Summa, Thomas speaks of unction as a spiritual cure, 


“quae removet peccatorum reliquias, et hominem paratum reddit ad finalem gloriam” 
(3, q. 65, a. 1). 
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This sacrament is called by all the last sacrament (extremum sacramentum); 
but last things (extrema) are had only when death is at the door and life is despaired 
of; therefore only such are capable of receiving this sacrament. ... Only on de- 
parture (in transitu) is this sacrament to be received.® 


For Thomas, as well, the anointing is the Church’s last remedy, and 
as such can be given only to those who are departing this life: 


This sacrament is the last remedy which the Church can give, since it is an 
immediate preparation as it were for glory. Therefore it ought to be given to those 
only who are so sick as to be in a state of departure, through their sickness being 
of such a nature as to cause death, the danger of which is to be feared.* 


St. Thomas’ reference to a “state of departure” and the further 
qualification that the sickness must be such as to cause death and 
awaken fear apparently make his teaching less demanding than that 
of Albert the Great. However, the spirit of his teaching, which is 
prompted by the purpose of the sacrament, is the same. Thus, to the 
objection that the sacrament of unction is more excellent a remedy than 
bodily medicine, and that it should accordingly be administered to all 
who are sick, just as bodily medicine is administered, Thomas replies 
in a manner which indicates how radically a sacrament of the sick has 
come to be regarded as a sacrament of the dying or departing: 


The principal effect of bodily medicine is bodily health, which all sick people 
lack, whatever be the stage of their sickness. But the principal effect of this sacra- 
ment is that deliverance (sospitatem) which is needed by those who are departing 
this life and setting out for glory. Hence the comparison fails. 


The same kind of reasoning leads Bonaventure to demand imminence 
of death as the necessary disposition for the reception of the sacrament. 
“The subject of this sacrament depends on the purpose of the sacra- 
ment; now the purpose is the more speedy transfer to heaven by putting 
aside the burden of venial sins.” Accordingly, extreme unction is the 
“sacrament of those departing this life’’; it is to be given only “where 
danger of death is imminent”; and only to those “who are as it were 
in transit to another state.” To the objection that the sacrament is 
to be given in time of sickness, Bonaventure replies that the sacrament 
is given 

8 In 4 Sent., d. 23, a. 11. ® Suppl., q. 32, a. 2. 

8 Tbid., ad 2m. 4 Breviloguium 6, 11. 
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... not on account of sickness, but because the sick person is approaching life’s 
departure, at which time venial sins can be perfectly cured. And that this is true is 
clear, since no matter how sick a person is, the sacrament is not given unless he is 
presumed to be dying or is at the point of death. And if it is manifest that a person 
might be delivered from death or is about to be delivered, he should not be given 
this sacrament.® 


At this point one might legitimately wonder why sickness is de- 
manded at all in the recipient of the sacrament, and not simply im- 
minence of death from whatever cause. Most theologians would reply 
that the external anointing symbolizes a spiritual cure; hence, to pre- 
serve the symbolism, the person anointed must be sick. Scotus, how- 
ever, gives a more startling answer, and it is this answer which has 
brought Scotus’ teaching into disrepute. However, granted that the 
purpose of the sacrament is to prepare the soul for immediate entrance 
into heaven, is Scotus’ teaching altogether illogical? 


[Extreme unction] is to be given only to such a sick person who is no longer 
capable of sinning and who is in danger of death; nor is it to be given to anyone 
else, even though death be imminent for reasons other than sickness, as one under- 
taking a voyage or entering battle, because in such cases, no matter how imminent 
the danger of death, a man always has the use of his free will, and can afterwards 
sin, and to such as can still sin, it is not given. . . . 


We may conclude this section with two citations, one from Richard 
of Middletown, a disciple and contemporary of Scotus, and one from 
William of Paris, a theologian of the Dominican school. Richard of 
Middletown writes: 


Since the principal effect of this sacrament is not any sort of remission of venial 
sins but complete and perfect remission, immediately introducing [the soul] to 
that well-being of eternal life, and since such remission cannot ordinarily come to 
those who are well, it follows that this sacrament must not be given to one who is 
well nor even to a sick person unless he is so overburdened that it is probable that 
he is in danger of imminent death (in periculo mortis de proximo imminentis).“ 


Albert the Great has insisted that the anointing could not be admin- 
istered until the patient was at death’s door and hope of life was 
despaired of. William of Paris says the same, but in a way which 


% In 4 Sent., d. 23, a. 2, q. 2. 
6 In 4 Sent. (Opus Parisiense) d. 23, q. unica. 
In 4 Sent., d. 23, a. 2, q. 3. 
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points up even more vividly how little faith was placed in the sacrament 
of unction as a remedy for the sick. 


Likewise it must be noted that this sacrament has reference not only to sickness, 
but to the state of sickness: and so, it can be given for any sickness, but not in 
any stage of sickness, but only in extreme necessity, at the moment of death (in 
articulo mortis), when it is hoped that the man is dying (in quo speratur homo mori).® 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


The teaching of the great Scholastic doctors on imminence of death 
as a necessary condition for the reception of extreme unction lasted up 
to the time of the Council of Trent. In fact, the first schema or draft 
of the decree on extreme unction would demand that the sacrament be 
given “only to those who are in their final struggle and who have come 
to grips with death and who are about to go forth to the Lord.” 
Providentially, the final draft was changed to read: “The Synod 
declares, moreover, that this anointing is to be used for the sick, but 
especially for those who are so dangerously ill as to seem at the point of 
departing this life.’’”° 

True, the Council of Trent introduces its teaching on the sacrament 
in the context of a dying Christian. Echoing the sentiments of William 
of Auvergne, the Synod regards the sacrament as the strongest safe- 
guard against the attacks of Satan, who is never more relentless in his 
efforts “to destroy us completely and, if possible, to disturb our confi- 
dence in the divine mercy, than when he perceives that the close of 
our life is imminent.’ And it is for this reason that the dying especially 
(praesertim) should be anointed. However, Trent affirms that the 
sacrament is to be given not only to the dying but to the sick, and in 
describing the reality (res) symbolized by the anointing Trent includes 
not only the spiritual effects mentioned by Peter Lombard and many 
of the earlier Scholastics, but those which are psychological and 
physical: 

® Cited from Dialogus de septem sacramentis 23, by Doronzo, who agrees that the work 
is more probably that of William of Paris (¢1314), General Inquisitor for all Gaul (0p. cit., 
2, 239). 

bd 4 A. Theiner, Acta genuina ss. oecumenici Concilii Tridentini 1, 541; cited by Doronzo 
2, 556. 


7 Sess. 14, Doctrina de extrema unctione, c. 3 (DB 910). 
1 Tbid., Proem. (DB 907). 
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To continue, the reality (res) and effect of this sacrament is explained in these 
words: “And the prayer of faith will save the sick man, and the Lord will raise 
him up; and if he be in sins, they will be forgiven him” [Jas 5:15]. For this reality 
(res) is the grace of the Holy Spirit, whose anointing wipes away sins, provided 
there are still some to be expiated, as well as the remnants of sin (peccati reliquias), 
and comforts and strengthens the soul of the sick person, by arousing in him great 
confidence in the divine mercy; encouraged thereby, the sick person bears more 
easily the difficulties and trials of illness, and resists more readily the temptations 
of the demon who “lies in wait for the heel” [Gn 3:15], and where it is expedient 
for the health of the soul, he receives, at times, health in body.” 


Considering the climate of theological speculation prior to Trent, 
this is a remarkable passage, and proof, if proof were needed, that the 
Holy Spirit guided the decisions of the assembled Fathers. Earlier 
theologians had appealed only to the conditioned effect of the sacra- 
ment as described by James, “And if he be in sins, they shall be for- 
given him,” in order to prove that the reality symbolized by the sacra- 
ment was the remission of sins. Trent appeals to the full text of James 
to prove that the reality of the sacrament is spiritual, psychological, 
and, at times, physical. Again, nothing is said of unction as an imme- 
diate preparation for eternal life, a rather significant omission at a time 
when theologians had regarded such preparation as the over-all purpose 
of the sacrament and the point of departure in discussing the effects of 
the sacrament. 

And yet there is one passage in Trent which seems to imply that 
unction brings to completion what has normally been left undone by 
the sacrament of penance, namely, the total remission of the debt of 
punishment and the resultant preparation of the soul for the beatific 
vision. At least this is the interpretation which Kern gives to the 
opening sentence of the decree, in which Trent states that the sacra- 
ment of extreme unction “has been regarded by the Fathers as the 
culmination (consummativum) not only of penance, but of the whole 
Christian life, which ought to be.a continual penance.’ 

To confirm this interpretation of Trent, Kern appeals to St. Thomas, 
who also uses the word consummativum of the sacrament of unction: 
“Tt is clear that this sacrament is last and, so to speak, the culmination 
(consummativum) of the whole spiritual cure, whereby a man is pre- 


7 Ibid., c. 2 (DB 909). 
% Ibid., Proem. (DB 907); cf. Kern, op. cit., p. 102. 
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pared, as it were, for participation in glory.’”* Now it is quite likely 
that Trent had this passage of Thomas in mind when referring to the 
“Fathers,’’® but it is less likely that Trent intended to give to the term 
consummativum the precise meaning that it had for Thomas or the 
extended meaning that Kern sees in it. Trent’s meaning is seen better, 
we believe, in the following context. 

In the same fourteenth session, Trent had dealt earlier with the 
sacrament of penance and asserted that, unlike baptism, the sacrament 
of penance demands “copious tears and labors” for the complete and 
integral remission of sins.”* In the paragraph immediately preceding our 
disputed passage, Trent teaches that satisfaction can be made to God 
not only by sufferings freely undertaken or by punishments imposed by 
the confessor, but also “by those temporal punishments inflicted by 
God and borne patiently by us.”” Three paragraphs later, in discussing 
the reality and the effects of extreme unction, the Council teaches that 
through the grace of the sacrament “the sick person is encouraged and 
bears more easily the difficulties and trials of his illness.” 

In this context, it would seem that unction is perfective of penance 
and of the whole Christian life, which ought to be a continual penance, 
not in the sense that unction is a substitute for personal satisfaction, 
or that, like baptism, it has the power to cancel the total debt of pun- 
ishment, but rather in the sense that the grace of unction enables the 
sick person to bear more readily the affliction of sickness with which 
God has visited him, and in this way to make satisfaction for his sins.” 


THE PERIOD AFTER TRENT 


In discussing the purpose of extreme unction as a preparation of the 
soul for immediate entrance into heaven, Kern expresses surprise that 
a doctrine taught so explicitly by the great Scholastic doctors should 


%C. gent. 4, 73; cf. Kern, p. 104. 

7 To our knowledge, the only other author or “Father” who uses the expression con- 
summativum of penance is Master Simon (cf. supra pp. 328-29). 

76 Sess. 14, Doctrina de sacramento poenitentiae, c. 2 (DB 895). 

7 Ibid., c. 9 (DB 906). 

7 Sess. 14, Doctrina de extrema unctione, c. 2 (DB 909). 

” This interpretation better explains the practice of imposing a penance even on those 
who are to be anointed, a practice defended by St. Thomas, who argues that the grace of 
unction strengthens the sick person to bear more easily the penance imposed by his con- 
fessor (cf. Suppl., q. 30, a. 1, ad 2m). 
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come to be neglected, called into question, and even denied by so 
many theologians after Trent. Kern suggests three reasons for this: (1) 
a reaction against Protestantism, which denied the existence of purga- 
tory, and which prompted Catholic theologians to insist on its necessity 
even for those anointed; (2) a Jansenist spirit of rigorism which per- 
vaded many sections of the Church; and (3) a lack of knowledge of the 
teaching of the early Scholastics and the great Scholastic doctors.* 

There is, however, another reason which explains the gradual decline 
of a theory which might have died had not Kern himself revived it. 
The belief that extreme unction is a preparation for death and glory 
can logically survive only in a theological context which regards unc- 
tion as the last sacrament, a sacrament to be given only in extremis or 
in exitu. In the course of time, although much time was needed, what 
had come to be regarded as the sacrament of the departing has come 
to be regarded as the sacrament of the seriously sick. The change be- 
gins with Trent’s statement that the sacrament is to be administered 
principally but not exclusively to the dying. The Catechism of the 
Council of Trent goes a step further in regarding it as ‘“‘a very serious 
sin to defer Holy Unction until, all hope of recovery being lost, life 
begins to ebb, and the sick person is fast verging into a state of in- 
sensibility.”’*' Theologians of the high Scholastic period had regarded 
unction as a sacrament to be given only in transitu, when all hope of 
recovery had been lost. The Catechism of Trent, in words which reflect 
the spirit of the early Church, strongly censures this implicit lack of 
faith in the curative powers of the sacrament. After stating that the 
“recovery of health, if indeed advantageous, is another effect of this 
sacrament,”’ the Catechism continues: 


And if in our day the sick obtain this effect less frequently, this is to be at- 
tributed not to any defect of this sacrament but rather to the weaker faith of a 
great part of those who are anointed with the sacred oil, or by whom it is ad- 
ministered; for the Evangelist bears-witness that the Lord “wrought not many 
miracles among his own, because of their unbelief” [cf. Mt 13:58]. 


80 Cf. Kern, pp. 106 ff. 

81 2, 269. 

82 2, 272. This same lack of confidence in the curative efficacy of the sacrament is be- 
trayed by Reinhold: “If all we had to get from this mystery were ‘greater strength in the 
hour of death’ and ‘perhaps, bodily health,’ every priest, doctor, and nurse could tell us 
that such effects are seldom seen. Quite apart from those countless cases when it is ad- 
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True, the Catechism of the Council of Trent states that the sacra- 
ment cannot be given except to those who are “dangerously sick.’ 
But as theologians began to speculate on the degree of danger necessary 
for anointing, the view gradually prevailed that danger of death need 
not be proximate but remote. More important, theologians began to 
question whether or not real or objective danger of death was neces- 
sary at all for the valid reception of the sacrament. Thus Suarez, after 
stating that a prudent judgment of danger of death is more probably 
necessary for the sacrament, admits that “this condition does not seem 
to be so substantial that, if a person is perhaps anointed prematurely, 
the sacrament is therefore to be regarded as invalid.’”’*4 Coninck, 
Lessius, St. Alphonsus, and among more recent theologians and moral- 
ists, Marc-Gesterman, Cappello, Vermeersch, Conte a Coronata, and 
Regatillo all suggest or teach that probable and not objective danger 
of death is sufficient for the valid reception of the sacrament.® And 
even though this view is challenged by Kilker and, more recently, by 
Doronzo, we believe that the more liberal view is in better accord with 
the teaching of the Holy See.® 

In his Apostolic Letter Sodalitatem, directed through the bishops to 
the members of the Bona Mors Society, Benedict XV instructed the 
sodalists that, in keeping with the Church’s teaching and precepts, the 
sick are to be strengthened by the sacraments, “as soon as the sickness 
becomes more serious and one can prudently judge that there is danger 
of death.”’*’ The operative word “prudently” is explained by Pius XI 
in his Apostolic Letter Explorata res to the members of the same so- 
ciety as a synonym for “probably”: 





ministered to unconscious people, to the hopelessly moribund, in ninety out of a hundred 
instances we hardly notice a difference of attitude before and after we have given the 
sacrament, except in those who gain a quite natural reassurance, knowing that all has 
been done and settled that the Church can do” (0. cit., p. 85). If this is the attitude of 
most priests when they recite the prayers of the ritual, it is understandable, as the Cate- 
chism notes, why the physical and, we might add, the psychological effects of unction are 
seldom seen. 

2, 269. 

“In 3am partem, q. 84, disp. 42, s. 2, n. 4 (Vives ed., 1866, p. 852). 

85 Cf. Doronzo, who gives citations from all the authors listed. However, Doronzo is 
reluctant to see even in the most forthright statements of these authors the view that 
probable danger of death suffices for the valid reception of the sacrament (op. cit. 2, 588 ff.). 
86 Cf. Doronzo 2, 591. 
® Sodalitatem, May 31, 1921 (AAS 13, 345). 
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For it is not necessary either for the validity or the liceity of the sacrament 
that death be feared as something proximate; rather, it is enough that there be a 
prudent or probable judgment of danger. And if in such conditions unction ought 
to be given, in the same conditions it surely can be given.® 


Now the teaching that “probable judgment of danger of death” is 
enough for the valid and licit administration of unction is equivalent 
to saying that real or objective danger of death is not a necessary con- 
dition for the validity of the sacrament. For the valid reception of the 
sacrament of penance it is not enough that the priest judge with 
probability that the sinner is penitent. The sinner must be really so. 
However, for the valid reception of the sacrament of unction, it is 
enough that the priest judge with probability that the patient is in 
danger of death, even though the person is not really and objectively 
in such danger. In other words, the degree of sickness does not affect 
the validity of the sacrament of unction, although a prudent judgment 
of danger of death, whether proximate or remote, is required on the 
part of the priest to administer the sacrament licitly. Accordingly, the 
prescription of canon law, which restricts the sacrament of unction to 
the faithful who have reached the age of reason and who are in danger 
of death from illness or old age,® is not a doctrinal demand affecting 
the validity of the sacrament, but a disciplinary measure controlling 
the liceity of anointing in the Latin Church. 

If this be true—and the logic of our position seems to be inescapable 
—it is understandable how the early Church could have anointed 
those who were apparently in no danger of death; how she could have 
anointed little children as well as those who were capable of sinning; 
how she could have extended the term infirmity to include not only 
sickness in the restricted meaning of the term, but also that infirmity 
which results from the loss or serious impairment of such faculties as 
sight, speech, and hearing; how, finally, she could have anointed those 
who were mentally sick or possessed by devils. After all, Christ’s 
ministry of healing extended to every category of physical infirmity. 
And there is enough evidence in the documents which we have seen 
that the early Church regarded her sacramental ministry of healing as 
the continuation of the healing ministry of Christ and His apostles. 

® Explorata res, Feb. 2, 1923 (AAS 15, 105). 


® Cf. canon 940: “Extrema unctio praeberi non potest nisi fideli, qui post adeptum usum 
rationis ob infirmitatem vel senium in periculo mortis versetur.” 
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Again, if danger of death from illness or old age is merely a disci- 
plinary demand of the Latin Church today, it is understandable why 
the Church has never condemned the Eastern practice of anointing 
the sick who are in no such danger, and why in her attempts to win 
back the schismatic churches of the East, the Church has insisted only 
on serious sickness as a condition for the administration of the sacra- 
ment.*° 

Finally, if danger of death is but a disciplinary demand, it may come 
about that, as the sacrament of unction is regarded more and more as 
a sacrament of the sick and less as a sacrament of the dying and a 
preparation for eternal life, the Church herself will decide that serious 
sickness alone shall be the norm in determining whom to anoint.” 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this article was to reappraise in the light of tradition 
the view which regards extreme unction as the preparation of the soul 
of the dying Christian for immediate entrance into heaven. We are 
persuaded that up until the middle of the twelfth century there is little 
in the documents to commend this view. Instead, the prayers for the 
blessing of oil of the sick and the actual rite of anointing indicate but 
one purpose, namely, to cure the sick person, both physically and 
spiritually, and to restore him perfectly well, in body, mind, and 
spirit, to the Church. 

Again, there is no suggestion that the rite of anointing was used 
exclusively for those who were dying. Instead, the prescription of 
Innocent I that penitents were to be denied the sacrament is proof 
enough that the sacrament was regarded as a remedy for the sick and 
not exclusively as a sacrament of the dying. Finally, the exhortations 
of Sts. Caesarius of Arles and Eligius of Noyon that the faithful should 
put more trust in the Eucharist and in unction than in the incantations 
of the sorcerers would be meaningless if they intended the faithful to 

% Cf. B. Botte, “L’Onction des malades,” Maison-Dieu, no. 15 (1948) 101 ff. 

* F, Meurant is an eloquent spokesman for a growing number of priests in France who 
would like to regard unction as a sacrament of the sick rather than as a sacrament of the 
dying. According to Meurant, “La conception de |’extréme-onction comme préparation 4 
la mort n’est pas seulement préjudiciable aux malades, elle l’est aussi aux prétres” (“L’Ex- 
tréme-Onction est-elle le sacrement de la derniére maladie?’’, Vie spirituelle 92 [1955] 250). 


The author admits, however, that only the Holy Father is capable of modifying current 
ideas and practice (ibid., p. 251). 
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believe that the Eucharist was to be their viaticum and unction their 
preparation for death and glory. 

In the Carolingian period, priests were exhorted to see to it that none 
of the faithful died without reconciliation, unction, and viaticum. And 
it is from this period, we believe, that unction came to be regarded 
more exclusively as one of the Church’s last rites. However, it was not 
until the middle of the twelfth century that the anointing of the sick 
received the name extreme unction, and it is only in this period that 
extreme unction came to be regarded as the last sacrament, the 
Church’s final preparation of the soul for glory. Up to this time, viati- 
cum had been regarded as the Church’s last sacrament, her parting 
gift, and, in the administration of the last rites, viaticum had retained 
its climactic position. At the close of the twelfth century, however, the 
order of unction and viaticum was inverted so that unction became 
the last sacrament, the Church’s final remedy, a position which the 
anointing retained up until a few years ago, when the original order 
was restored. 

Faced with a new sacrament of the dying, it is understandable why 
the great Scholastic doctors, including Albert the Great, Bonaventure, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Scotus, discussed extreme unction solely in the 
context of a dying Christian; why they all agreed that the purpose of 
the sacrament was to prepare the soul for immediate entrance into 
heaven; why they failed to include physical health as part of the re- 
ality (res) symbolized by the external anointing or sacrament; why, 
finally, they insisted that the sacrament could be administered only 
when death was imminent and life was despaired of. 

Admittedly, the teaching of the great Scholastics on the purpose of 
the sacrament does not necessarily demand that the anointing be post- 
poned until the moment of death, but who shall say that such teaching 
did not contribute to a practice which has continued up until recent 
times? Today, the followers of Kern are in the forefront of the crusade 
to have sick persons anointed early, when danger of death is still re- 
mote, even when such danger is only probable. But are they not work- 
ing somewhat at cross-purposes? 

Is it psychologically sound to instruct the faithful that the purpose 
of unction is to prepare the soul for death and at the same time to 
encourage them to put their trust in the curative powers of the sacra- 
ment? And even granted that the recovery of health is but a condi- 
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tioned effect of the sacrament, in what sense can a physical cure be of 
spiritual profit to one who, according to Kern, has been fully prepared 
by the sacrament for the enjoyment of the beatific vision?” 


Finally, if the purpose of unction is to prepare the soul of the dying | 
Christian for immediate entrance into heaven, is it not legitimate to | 
ask why so extraordinary a sacrament is denied to those who face death © 


from some cause other than sickness or old age? Kern’s first argument 
to prove his thesis on the principal purpose of unction is drawn from 


propriety or fittingness. Baptism, he argues, frees the pagan, upon 
his entrance into the Church, of the total debt of punishment. Why, he | 
asks, should there not be a sacrament to do the same for one of Christ’s | 


members who is departing the Church? If the argument is valid, why 
does it not apply to all who are departing the Church militant for the 
Church triumphant? The only answer, we believe, is that unction isa 
sacrament of the sick, and not principally a sacrament of the dying. 
Viaticum is the sacrament of the dying and as such is given to all who 
are faced with death. 

At first glance, Kern’s teaching on the purpose of unction as an im- 
mediate preparation for heaven appears to be the more consoling and 
more generous view. Unquestionably, it will bring comfort to a man 
in his last agony to be assured that, despite a life of sin, he may confi- 
dently expect to escape the ordeal of purgatory and to go straight to 
heaven. But experience shows that one who is seriously sick, but not 
hopelessly so, finds little comfort in the same assurances. What he 
wants is relief from sickness or at least strength to bear more easily 
the burden of sickness. More than all else, he wants what the Church 
still prays for in her liturgy of anointing: “perfect health, both in- 
wardly and outwardly, that recovered and healed by Thy mercy, he 
may be strengthened to resume his former duties [of piety to Thee].” 

This prayer will not always be answered. For it is appointed unto all 
men to die. And the sacrament of anointing the sick is not to be re- 
garded as the tree of life or a fountain of eternal youth. And yet we 
believe that, if the prayers of the ritual are recited with confidence in 
the recovery of the sick person, more often than not “the prayer of faith 
will save the sick person and the Lord will raise him up.” 

* The condition for the recovery of health, “ubi saluti animae expedierit,” would seem 
to mean that prolonged sickness rather than health may be more profitable for the person 


who has not as yet fully satisfied for his sins; cf. supra pp. 337-38. 
% Op. cit., p. 84. 
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ANNOTATIONS ON THE CHRISTOLOGY OF 
THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA 


JOHN L. McKENZIE, S.J. 
West Baden College 


RANCIS A. SULLIVAN, S.J., of the Gregorian University, has given 
F us a new synthesis of the Christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia.' 
This synthesis is the first to appear since the article of Amann in 
1946.2 The book exhibits high competence in the handling of the 
material and in theological thinking. Sullivan has based his con- 
clusions on a study of all the existing remains of the writings of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia and he has consulted all the recent literature on 
the subject. The importance of the work needs no emphasis; it is an 
indispensable tool for anyone who wishes to study Theodore’s Chris- 
tology in detail. 

Sullivan first reviews the present state of the question and then dis- 
cusses the problem of the sources. Robert Devreesse has attacked 
the reliability of the “quotations” from Theodore found in the acts 
of the Fifth Ecumenical Council. Marcel Richard in an extended 
series of articles has, in the words of Sullivan, declared “flatly that 
historians of dogma should renounce any effort to derive their knowl- 
edge of the doctrine of Theodore from the dogmatic fragments found 
in Migne or Swete.’’* A little over one-half of Sullivan’s book is de- 
voted to a critique of the arguments of Richard and Devreesse, and 
he believes that his examination “has established the legitimacy, if 
not the necessity, of considering the evidence of the hostile florilegia 
in a study of Theodore’s christology....Our contention is... we 
can safely use these hostile fragments, as long as we are careful to see 
them in the light of all the other evidence.”* This conclusion implies 
that the Syriac versions of Theodore’s works “do not merit such ab- 

1 The Christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia (Rome, 1956); hereafter referred to simply 
as Sullivan. 

* DTC 15/1, 235-79. 

3 Essai sur Théodore de Mopsueste (Vatican City, 1948). 

‘Sullivan, p. 24. The articles in which Richard has defended this proposition are listed 
in Sullivan’s bibliography. Cf. in particular “La tradition des fragments du traité peri 
lés enanthropéseds de Théodore de Mopsueste,” Muséon 56 (1943) 55-75. 

§ Sullivan, pp. 157-58. 
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solute confidence” because they lack the literal accuracy which is 
presupposed by Richard and Devreesse*’—and, it seems, by any one 
who uses the Syriac versions as a source of Theodore’s Christology. 

Once he has dealt with the sources, Sullivan in an excellent histori- 
cal summary describes the theological milieu of Theodore, and finally 
presents a synthesis of Theodore’s Christology. The synthesis falls 
into three parts. In the first, the conception of the “two natures,” 
Sullivan finds that Theodore failed to distinguish what is said of the 
Word as such and what is said of the divine nature as such. Of the 
human nature he finds: 


It does not seem certain that Theodore’s use of the term prosopon with refer- 
ence to the homo assumptus would in itself suffice to prove that he considered the 
man to be a person in the strict sense in which we now use the word. But it can- 
not be denied that there are many aspects of Theodore’s teaching which contrib- 
ute to the impression that he conceived of “the man Jesus assumed by the Word” 
as a human suppositum, as the ultimate subject of the human predicates, as a 
person in his own right, distinct from the Divine Person of the Word.’ 


The second part of the synthesis discusses Theodore’s concept of the 
Incarnation. Here Sullivan concludes that for Theodore the Incar- 
nation was most frequently conceived in terms of inhabitation: the 
Word did not become man, but became in a man. The third part deals 
with the unity of person; here Sullivan proposes that, while the lan- 
guage rather clearly indicates that Theodore considered that the two 
natures exist in one prosdpon, actually it implies that this single per- 
son was created by the Incarnation itself and is therefore distinct 
from the person of the Word. On this basis, then, Sullivan’s conclusion 
is that Theodore, like Nestorius, did not understand that the one 
prosépon in which the two natures are united “is actually the Divine 
Person of the Word,” and that therefore there is “ample justification 
for the verdict of the ‘Doctor of the Incarnation’: that Theodore of 
Mopsuestia was the Father of Nestorianism.’’* 

I cast no aspersions on the integrity or the technical competence 
of Sullivan’s work when I say that I do not believe he has demon- 
strated his thesis. This judgment is not made in haste. It is based on 


 [bid., p. 167. 7 Ibid., p. 228.  Ibid., p. 284. 
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an examination of the texts cited by Sullivan, as well as an examina- 
tion of the larger context of Theodore’s writings in which these pas- 
sages appear and of other texts of those passages which are preserved 
in Syriac versions without depending exclusively on the translations 
of Sachau, Tonneau, or Vosté; this, it seems, is the least we can do 
when a man’s theological reputation is involved, even if the man has 
been dead fifteen hundred years. And perhaps what I wish to say 
about the book is best sumed up by saying that the book is an 
argument in defense of a thesis rather than an impartial examination 
of the evidence. Unfortunately, a completely documented examina- 
tion of the evidence would require a book which would be longer than 
Sullivan’s; the enterprise might be worth while, but it could not be 
accomplished immediately. In this article, therefore, I can do no 
more than present a number of annotations to Sullivan’s work which 
the reader can check for himself. 


THE RELIABILITY OF THE SYRIAC VERSIONS 


In discussing the reliability of the Syriac versions, Sullivan com- 
pares a passage of the De Incarnatione cited in Greek by Leontius of 
Byzantium with the Greek which Richard obtained by retranslating 
the Syriac: 





Leontius 


bray pev yap Tas gices diaxpivw- 
bev, TeAXcLav THY glow Tov Beov Adyou 
gapév, kal TéAeov TO mpdcwmor (obde 
yap ampoowrov éorw irdcracw 
cireiv)* redelay 5é Kai Ti Tov avOpw- 
mov glow, kal 7d mpbowmov dpuoiws* 
bray pévror emi Thy ovvageay aridw- 
pev, ey mpocwrov tore gapér.... 


gore xavrav0a bray wey Tas gioes 


daxpivey mepwucda, Tédevov TO Tpd- 
owrov gapuey elvat TO Tov avOpwrov, 
réevov 6€ kal 7d THs OedryTOos. bray be 
Tpds THY Evwow aroBhepwyev, ToTE ev 
elvac TO mpdcwmrov Gugw ras gices 
KnpuTTrope ... 


Richard’s version of cod. 14669. 


érav yap ras gices draxpivwyer, 
voovpev THY Oeiavy glow &y brocrace 
oor ’ ‘ 2 ’ , > = 
idia, kal Thy avOpwrivny giow’ bray 
Zz 2 5 4 id > , 
pévro. éxi Thy cuvageray amidwyer, ev 
@pocwmrov kai piay brdcraciv gaper. 
. kal xara TovTo bray ras gboes 
, , £ 4 
dtaxpive repwucba, TéNevov elvar TOV 
wy 2 ,or MJ : 
avOpwrov & idia tirocracea gaper, 
TédeLdy TE TOV Dedy Yapev. Srav 5é pds 
Thy éywow aroBdérew Tepwucla, ev 
‘ ’ J ld 
Tpocwmov kai play brécracw aygw 
Tas guoes KnpUTToper ...° 


®TI quote the parallel passages as they 
appear in Sullivan, p. 64. 
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The point at issue is the apparent use in the passages quoted by 
Leontius of prosépon as synonymous with hypostasis, and this is par- 
ticularly clear in a parenthetical passage found in Leontius which 
does not appear in the Syriac: “For we must not say that the hypo- | 
stasis is aprosdpon.’”’ The differences between these two texts are 
substantial; and Sullivan accepts the dictum of Richard that “If one | 
of these two texts represents the original thought of Theodore, as 
there is good reason for thinking it does, the other was intentionally 
modified by a theologian well aware of what he was doing.””"° Sullivan, 
however, refuses to accept Richard’s argument that the Syriac is 
faithful and that the compilers of the florilegium used by Leontius 
have deliberately falsified Theodore’s views. Sullivan conjectures that 
the Syriac version was made in the school of Edessa about the middle 
of the fifth century, shortly after Ibas, Bishop of Edessa, was re- 
habilitated by the Council of Chalcedon when he subscribed to the 
condemnation of Nestorius. In this atmosphere, Sullivan believes, 
anything too reminiscent of the formulae of Nestorius would have 
been considered better left unsaid, and the terminology of Theodore 
was altered to bring it into harmony with the terminology of Chalce- 
don. This is a conjecture, as Sullivan puts it, of why and how the 
change could have taken place in the Syriac version." He does not 
see in it any great improbability. But Sullivan does not show that the 
alterations were made. He has argued that the phrase mia hypostasis 
kai hen prosdpon is not typical of the language of Theodore. This, I 
think, must be conceded; but it must also be conceded that we do not 
have enough of the writings of Theodore to affirm that the expression 
was never employed by him. Nor can it be argued with conviction 
that his thought on the subject and his ordinary use of terms do not 
permit it. The whole difficulty of Theodore’s Christology lies largely 
in the fact that the term Aypostasis was not clearly defined. It cannot 
be said, as Galtier has argued, that the term in Theodore is synony- 
mous with physis." Nor can it be argued that the term hypostasis is 
synonymous with prosdpon. The term in Theodore’s usage is actually 
flexible enough to be applied to either. 

Sullivan has taken too narrow a view of the question of these two 


10 Sullivan, p. 65; Richard, “La tradition,” p. 66. 4 Sullivan, pp. 86-82. 
12 L’unio secundum hypostasim chez saint Cyrille,” Gregorianum 33 (1952) 351-98. 
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passages in considering merely the use of the words physis and hypos- 
tasis. In fact, the passages exhibit a number of other differences be- 
sides the one on which Sullivan has fastened, and these deserve serious 
consideration if one wishes to see in which direction the alterations 
seem to lie. Let us observe that in Sachau"™ the Greek behind the Syriac 
would read: rv Oeiav giow év brocrace dig, xal Thy avOpwrivny pow’ 
For this Leontius reads: redeiay tiv yiow Tov Peov Oyou yapér, xai 
ré\eov 7do mpbowmrov (od: yap ampbowrov torw imbcracw eiréiv): 
redeiav 5 xal thy Tov avOpwrov ygiow, xal Td mpdcwrov dpyoiws. This 
difference bears on more than the parenthesis. The perfection of the 
nature in its hypostasis which we read in the Syriac has become in 
Leontius the perfection of the nature of the Word and of the person 
and the perfection of the nature of the man and of the person likewise. 
It can be affirmed with assurance that this latter expression is paral- 
leled nowhere in the extant writings of Theodore and is in fact alien 
to his thought on the Incarnation, which if anything insists on the 
unity of the prosdpon. The Greek of Leontius here cannot be an ac- 
curate reproduction of the Greek of Theodore. In the same passage" 
the Greek behind the Syriac would be hen prosdpon kai mian hyposta- 
sin; the Greek of Leontius omits the words kai mian hypostasin. 
The same variation is found in Sachau." Sullivan argues that it is 
extremely unlikely that Theodore could have used a phrase which 
rings so much of the language of Chalcedon. Nevertheless, the preced- 
ing context of the very passage under discussion shows how the phrase 
could occur here; but this context was not included in the quotations 
of Leontius and is not discussed by Sullivan. The passage reads as 
follows in the Latin translation of Sachau: 


Nam si separamus naturam Filii Dei, dicimus aliam esse naturam animae, 
aliam corporis, quum utri eorum personam [genuma] et naturam esse cognosca- 
mus et persuasum habeamus animam, ubi a corpore separatur, remanere in na- 
tura et persona [genuma] sua. Itaque ab Apostolo quoque discimus hominem 
interiorem et hominem exteriorem et singularitatem a re, quae ad universitatem 
pertinet, nominamus addentes “interior et exterior”, ne eas nomine simplice 
appellemus. Ut enim dicimus, in uno connexas esse unam essentiam [genuma] et 
unam personam [parsupa] et ambas uno nomine nominamus. 


8 Ed. Sachau, Theodori Mopsuesteni fragmenta Syriaca (Leipzig, 1869) p. 70 (Syriac), 
p. 43 (Latin). 
4 Sachau, p. 70. 15 Tbid., p. 71. 
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In this passage Theodore attempts to illustrate the union of the 
Incarnation from the union of body and soul in human nature. In 
theology this comparison has always been dangerous, and is in fact 
an Alexandrian rather than an Antiochene way of speaking. One must 
therefore see the point which Theodore draws from the comparison, 
and the point is this: in the human composite of psyché and sdéma 
each component has its own physis and hypostasis. The pysché, how- 
ever, has a physis kai hypostasis such that it can and does exist separate 
from the séma. When the two are joined, we say that they are joined 
in hen prosdpon kai mia hypostasis. The point of comparison upon 
which Theodore dwells is the independent existence of the pysché, by 
which he illustrates the independent existence of the Word. Yet, just 
as the independent existence of the psyché in man does not destroy 
the unity of the human composite, so the separate existence of the 
Word before the union does not destroy the unity of the theandric 
composite. With this comparison in mind one can see how, at least in 
the passage where the comparison is employed, the phrase hen prosé- 
pon kai mia hypostasis, which for Theodore would certainly describe 
a concretely existing human nature, could in turn be applied, as the 
Syriac version applies them, to the theandric composite. This passage, 
it seems, is the key to the entire citation, but it is not found in Leon- 
tius. The reader must judge for himself whether, in addition to the 
modifications suggested by Sullivan, the Syriac translators also 
created the comparison of psyché and séma, which is entirely in accord 
with Theodore’s thought on the Incarnation, and inserted this as well. 
But it is scarcely possible to suppose that the Syriac translator in- 
vented this, since the Greek of Leontius, which omits the comparison 
but quotes its application, begins fon auton de tropon, referring to the 
comparison given above. The comparison, which explains Theodore’s 
use of terms in this passage, was not thought worthy of mention by 
Leontius or by the compiler of his sources. To say that it was omitted 
because it makes the entire passage more intelligible and less sus- 
picious would be to impute motives; but this is certainly the effect 
of its omission. It is surprising that Sullivan did not include it in his 
discussion of the passage. 

The second passage where Sullivan compares the Syriac version of 
Cod. 14669 with the Greek of Leontius reads: 
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Greek of Leontius, where Syriac corresponds: 
bs EgavepwOn év capxi, édixarwOn év mvebparr. — dedixardobar ev rvebpart A€ywr 
avrov, elre ws mpd Tov Barrioparos pera THs poanKolons axpiBelas Tov vopuov 
guddéavra, elre ws kal wer’ exeivo 


Leontius continues: Syriac version continues: 
riv THS xapiros woktTeiay TH TOV TH THS TOU mvebparos xXapiTos TodtTEiG 
avebparos ouvepyeia pera modrdns Kai TH airov dxpiBeia rerAnpwyevov."® 
mAnpovvra Ths axpiBeias. 


The point at issue in this passage'’ is whether Leontius is correct 
in giving us Theodore’s thought as “fulfilling the regime of charity by 
the cooperation of the Holy Spirit with great accuracy” or whether 
the Syriac is correct in translating “fulfilling [the Law] by the guidance 
of the Spirit and His own accuracy.” Sullivan believes the Syriac is a 
garbled version of the Greek. He quotes another passage preserved by 
Leontius'* and on this basis, which he calls “a perfect parallel both in 
thought and in expression,” he believes that the text of Leontius is 
original. I transmit for the moment the question whether the text of 
Leontius is more reliable here than it is in other passages; but it is not 
a “perfect” parallel. In the second passage quoted by Sullivan, the 
synergeia is not that of the Spirit, but of the Word of God. Further- 
more, Christ does not “fulfil” the regime of charity, but “follows” it. 
Nor does the second passage employ the expression translated by 
Sullivan as “regime of charity”; it speaks of “following the ‘regime’ 
in charity.”” Whether the phrase is “choquante” or not, as Richard 
has called it, it is certainly obscure. One can explain the Syriac version 
of fulfilling the Law by the guidance of the Spirit as based on a biblical 
allusion to the guidance of the Spirit mentioned after the baptism in 
all the Synoptic Gospels (Mt 4:1; Mk 1:12; Lk 4:1).'® The exactitude 
with which He fulfils the Law is doubtless also a reference to Mt 3:15. 
It is characteristic of Theodore to employ biblical allusions, and these 
allusions easily explain the Syriac; there is no reason to call it 
“garbled.” I find no such allusions in the Greek of Leontius, and 
hence I suspect that the Greek of Leontius is an exegetical gloss upon 

16 Sullivan, p. 83. 1 Tbid. 18 Tbid., p. 84. 


19 Even Mt and Lk found the ekballei of Mk too violent, and substituted for it the 
gentler anéchthé (Mt) and égeto (Lk). 
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the original which brings out what Leontius or his compiler thought 
was the mind of Theodore. The second passage quoted need not be 
independent of the first; and one can only regret that the Syriac of 
this passage does not exist. 

These are two of the three cases where, according to Sullivan, “‘in 
the very limited area where control is possible, . . . the Syriac version 
falls short of being an accurate rendition of an undoubtedly genuine 
Greek parallel. Here . . . there is no reason to suspect the genuinity of 
the Greek.” A closer examination of the passages shows there is good 
reason to suspect the genuinity of the Greek, and that there is nothing 
to show that the Syriac falls short of being an accurate rendition. 

A third group of passages discussed” deals with the omission of the 
word “naturally” in the quotations employed by Cyril of Alexandria 
and the Fifth Ecumenical Council where the word is found in the 
Syriac version. In three passages where Theodore quotes Rom 9:5, 
“It is from the Jews that Christ has come according to the flesh, who 
is God above all,’’ Theodore denies that what is said to come accord- 
ing to the flesh is God naturally. The introduction of the adverb 
(kyanait) saves the passage from heresy. Its omission in three differ- 
ent places where the same text of Scripture is quoted cannot be, as 
Sullivan says, entirely accidental. Here likewise Sullivan does not 
think that complete confidence should be given to the Syriac version. 

Whether the Syriac version is reliable or not, it cannot be denied 
that the phrase is characteristic of the language of Theodore. The 
same adverb is found in Catechetical Homily 4, 11 in a similar con- 
text.” Much more frequent, however, is the adverbial phrase “by 
nature” or “in nature’’ to distinguish the properties of the divine and 
human natures. This idiom is so characteristic of Theodore’s language 
that it is utterly impossible that it should have been invented by the 
Syriac translator. Hence in this passage, where the presence or ab- 
sence of the phrase is crucial, its presence is demanded by the larger 
context of his works. Even if the Greek were correct in its omission, 
we would be justified in supplying it secundum sensum. 

I do not wish to draw any unfounded generalizations from these 
points of detail. But the reader of Sullivan’s book should bear these 

® Sullivan, p. 88. % Tbid., pp. 90-97. 

"Raymond Tonneau, Les homélies catéchétiques de Théodore de Mopsueste (Vatican 
City, 1949) p. 89. 
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details in mind, when he reads such phrases as “the translator’s ten- 
dency to let his own mode of expression influence his rendition. We 
have already seen indications that he did not feel himself bound to a 
rigorously literal translation.”* “In the course of our study, we have 
seen evidence that the Syriac versions do not merit such absolute 
confidence.’ If one is to defend the accuracy of the quotations of 
Theodore found in the sources of Leontius of Byzantium and the 
Fifth Ecumenical Council, it is impossible to accept the Syriac ver- 
sions as reliable. In this journal I presented a brief study of one pas- 
sage of Theodore’s commentary on the Gospel of St. John with refer- 
ence to the extracts presented in the Constitutum Vigilii, cap. 27, 33, 
34.25 Sullivan has granted that I made my point in this Note. He 
says: “The cutting of the context has definitely given rise to an unjust 
condemnation in this case.”** He also grants that the same technique 
of omission has been used in cap. 52, 53, and says: “In both cases 
there can be little doubt about the dishonest intentions of the com- 
pilers. ... This, then, would be another instance where the compilers 
of the conciliar extracts depended on a secondary, and unreliable 
source.””?? Sullivan finds faults with some details of my treatment, and 
there is no use going over the same ground again; the reader who is 
interested can compare my Note with Sullivan’s animadversions.”* 
But the main point which I made has been established: that the com- 
pilers in these instances were dishonest. 

No doubt Sullivan is right in warning that it would be rash to 
apply to these three capitula the adage, Ab uno disce omnes, and 
hence to reject the conciliar extracts en bloc.*® But it is also rash, I 
think, to affirm that, because a man has been proved a liar in three 
instances, he is therefore reliable in other instances where no proof 
has been adduced, particularly when the motive of the lie which has 
been proved is also operative in the other instances. There is no simi- 
lar proof which casts doubt on the veracity of the Syriac translators. 
Sullivan’s suspicions may be correct; but even after Sullivan’s exami- 
nation no convincing reason is presented why we should trust the 
mendacious compilers of the florilegia where they differ from the 


% Sullivan, pp. 97-98. * Tbid., p. 157. 

28 “‘The Commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on John 1:46-51,” THEOLOGICAL 
Srupres 14 (1953) 73-84. 

% Sullivan, p.111. *Jbid., pp. 111,112. *Jbid., pp. 143-46. * Ibid., p. 147. 
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Syriac translators. To trust the translators is not to affirm the “abso- 
lute literal accuracy” of their work, nor to deny that they were subject 
to the human weaknesses of translators. But we do not know that 
they were deliberately perverting the evidence; we do know that the 
compilers were. This should be borne in mind when one reads Sulli- 
van’s discussion of cap. 27 and the corresponding passage in Theo- 
dore’s commentary on the Gospel of St. John.*° Here Sullivan 
concludes that in spite of the fact that the compilers succeeded in dis- 
torting the mind of Theodore by omission, they nevertheless at the 
same time in some mysterious way preserved the true opinion of 
Theodore on Christological questions. 

I borrow a well-written paragraph of Sullivan* on the Syriac trans- 
lators and transfer it as follows: 


Has he forgotten that any compilation may to a greater or lesser extent be an 
interpretation of the original text, and that it may, on occasion, reflect rather 
the compiler’s way of putting a thought than that of the author? Has he failed to 
take into account the question of how strictly the compilers of the fragments of 
Theodore’s works felt themselves bound to reproduce literally every phrase, every 
last word of their prototype? It seems to us that these are vital questions if one 
is going to base the condemnation for heresy on the testimony of the Greek com- 
I agree that these are vital questions. It has been proved, and Sullivan 
has accepted the proof, that the compilations exhibit in some instances 
the compiler’s way of putting a thought rather than that of the 
author; and it has certainly been shown that the compilers did not 
feel themselves bound to reproduce every phrase, every last word of 
their prototype. Until the dishonesty and bad faith of the Syriac 
translators have been equally well demonstrated, it is difficult to see 
how we can treat the two sources as of equal value. I do not say, in- 
deed, that Sullivan treats them as of equal value; but his insistence 
that they must be used if one is to form a complete synthesis of Theo- 
dore’s Christology must be taken with qualification. 

Actually, Sullivan is able to question at the end of his investigation 
no more than the “literal accuracy” of these translations. The literal 
accuracy of the translations is not the point at issue. The differences 
go much further than the question whether the translator felt himself 


% Ibid., pp. 142 ff. ® [bid., p. 91. 
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bound to reproduce every last word and phrase of the Greek text. 
The omission of such words as “naturally” and hypostasis in the 
examples cited above, or the difference between saying that the hu- 
man nature is perfect and that the human nature and prosdpon are 
perfect, are not mere differences of detail which a translator or scribe 
might interpolate or omit. These are the phrases which make Theo- 
dore’s Christology one thing or another. If the Syriac versions are no 
more reliable than the fragments preserved by the compilers, then, as 
I said in my earlier Note, no position is possible except that of critical 
despair, and one should neither affirm nor deny Theodore’s orthodoxy 
or his heterodoxy in statement or in tendency.* One must simply re- 
sign oneself to the fact that Theodore’s Christology is lost beyond 
recovery. This position might be actually more defensible than the 
position which has been adopted by Sullivan. 


SULLIVAN’S SYNTHESIS OF THEODORE’S CHRISTOLOGY 


Sullivan has elaborated a very persuasive synthesis of Theodore’s 
Christology. I do not think it represents the mind of Theodore; but it 
would demand more space than Sullivan has given to the subject to 
present another synthesis. Furthermore, if one with Sullivan accepts 
the principle of Grillmeier, it would seem to be a waste of time to 
heap up passages in which Theodore’s Christology is orthodox beyond 
question.* According to Grillmeier, the orthodoxy of Theodore can- 
not be sufficiently proved merely by his use of correct formulae; one 
must go behind the formulae to the ideology which the formulae ex- 
press. If this formula is stated with some qualification, it is not as 
extreme as it may sound. A heretic may parrot orthodox formulae, 
but very quickly he must abandon the formulae if he explains his 
belief. One wonders how many writers could pass the rigorous canon 
of Grillmeier—whether this writer, or F. A. Sullivan, or A. Grillmeier. 
One’s doubt grows still more if, on'the basis of second-hand prejudiced 
testimony, the translations, where orthodox, were attributed to 
manipulation by friendly translators, and the fragments, where un- 
orthodox, were presumed to be credible in spite of the proved dis- 

® THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 14 (1953) 82. 


A. Grillmeier, S.J., Das Konzil von Chalkedon 1 (Wiirzburg, 1951) 145, n. 2, as quoted 
by Sullivan, p. 202. 
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honesty of the compilers. And the doubt would become insuperable 
if on the basis of such evidence we were called to answer a theological 
question in terms in which it had never been proposed in our lives. 
So I do not attempt to prove the orthodoxy of Theodore or to synthe- 
size his Christology; I present a few instances where the larger con- 
text of Theodore’s writings exhibits ideas which are not those of the 
synthesis constructed by Sullivan, and suggest a few conclusions 
which may be drawn from this inconcinnity. 


Two Natures and Incarnation 


Sullivan discusses** a passage from the sixth Catechetical Homily 
which reads: 


For the blessed Paul, after he said “From them (the Jews) is Christ,” adds, 
“according to the flesh,” to distinguish the natures (kyane); and he lets us know 
that Christ is from the Jews according to the flesh. He did not think that it was 
the nature of the divinity of the Only-begotten, and he did not give this name 
to God the Word, to Him who from the beginning was with God, and from eter- 
nity was in the bosom of His Father, but to the form of man which He assumed.* 


On this passage Sullivan comments: “In this case it is clear that for 
Theodore, what cannot be said ‘of the nature of the divinity of the 
Only-Begotten’ cannot be said of God the Word. The longer, ab- 
stract phrase seems to be merely another way of speaking of God the 
Word.’ First of all, Theodore said “nature’’; he was quite capable 
of employing the concrete “God the Word,” and frequently does. 
Secondly, it is only fair to Theodore to note that at least some of the 
difficulty comes from the words of Paul himself, who said that it was 
Christ according to the flesh who came from the Jews. In any case, 
the commentary on this passage ought to include what Theodore 
himself says on the preceding page: 


Thus it is certain that they [our fathers] did not think that the divine nature 
of the Only-begotten was born of woman, as if from here was its beginning. It 
did not—for it is He of whom they said that He was begotten of the Father before 
all ages and from eternity was with Him—His beginning was not from Mary. 
But they follow the Sacred Scriptures, which speak differently of the two natures. 


* Sullivan, p. 207. 
* Tonneau, p. 137. The translations are my own unless otherwise acknowledged. 
* Sullivan, p. 208. 
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For they teach of one person (parsupa) because of the exact union which exists, 
and that they might not be thought to divide the perfect association which the 
one assumed has with the one who assumes. For if this union were dissolved, the 
one assumed would appear to be nothing other than an ordinary man like us. For 
this reason the Sacred Scriptures proclaim the two terms as of one son, making 
known in the very profession of faith the glory of the Only-begotten and also 
the honor of the man with which He clothed Himself. 


This language, while not perfect, leaves no doubt that the terms predi- 
cated both of the divine nature and of the human nature in Sacred 
Scripture are predicated of “the one son.” There is no doubt who is 
meant by the “one son’’; it is the Only-begotten. In this passage, at 
least, it is clear that for Theodore there is one way in which what is 
predicated of the human nature is predicated of the Son. 

A passage from the commentary on St. John is discussed which 
reads thus in Vosté’s translation: “Quomodo ergo dixit: Filium suum 
unigenitum dedit? Quamvis sit evidens divinitatem pati non posse; 
propter conjunctionem tamen unum sunt; quare etsi alius pateretur, 
attamen totum divinitati tribuitur.’’*’ Sullivan comments: 


This last clause deserves careful attention: it shows eloquently how far Theo- 
dore was from the distinction of Athanasius between what is said of the Word, 
and what is said of the divinity as such. As far as Theodore is concerned, when 
the Scripture attributes suffering to the Filius Unigenitus, it attributes it to the 
divinity, although it is another: alius, who really suffers. Then obviously Theo- 
dore does not see any distinction between predicating something of the “Only- 
begotten Son” and attributing it to the divinity. ...In what sense, then, can he 
mean that suffering is attributed to the divinity by the scriptural texts? It can 
be nothing more than a way of speaking: of alluding to the divinity with which 
the homo assumptus is united.*® 


The last clause of the quotation certainly does deserve careful at- 
tention. The word “attribute,” presumably based on the word “tri- 
buitur” in Vosté’s translation, appears four times in these lines of 
Sullivan, and thus seems to be legitimately called the basis of the 
conclusion that Theodore does not think the Scriptures are speaking 
the truth when they communicate idioms. This is a bold conclusion to 
draw. It is particularly bold here because the Syriac phrase which 

7 J. M. Vosté, O.P., Theodori Mopsuesteni Commentarius in evangelium Johannis 


apostoli (CSCO 116; Louvain, 1940) p. 51 (Latin). 
* Sullivan, pp. 208-9. 
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Vosté translated “tribuitur” is s*buta metn*seb. The word sbuta com- 
monly represents the Greek pragma or chréma, “business” or “affair.” 
The word metn‘seb is the word which is elsewhere used for the assump- 
tion of the humanity by the Word. I can find no lexicographical 
justification in Payne Smith or Brockelmann for Vosté’s translation. 
The Greek is difficult to reconstruct, but the meaning of the Syriac is 
clearly not that the whole is attributed to the divinity, but that “the 
whole thing is assumed by the divinity.” In the context it is safe to 
say that what is assumed by the divinity is the suffering of the hu- 
manity, in the same way as the humanity itself is assumed, whatever 
that may be in Theodore’s doctrine; and certainly this leaves no 
basis for the statement that for Theodore the predication is merely a 
way of speaking which does not correspond to reality. 

A fragment of the De Incarnatione is quoted*® from which Sullivan 
argues that the Incarnation for Theodore took place only in appear- 
ance and not in reality.“ The argument is based on the explanation of 
the word egeneto asit is used in Scripture in the passage. Here Theodore 
explains that the word may refer not only to fact but also to things 
which occur in existimatione (as in Gal 3:13, Christ became a curse), 
in apprehensione locali, in opinione (as in Phil 2:7, He became in the 
likeness of a man), in apprehensione opinionis, in actione et passione, 
and im conversione actuum aut moribus animi, as of Christ, who be- 
came under the Law that He might redeem those who were under the 
Law (1 Cor 9:20). Sullivan argues from the explanations of Gal 3:13 
and Phil 2:7 to the unreality of the Incarnation. 

The point may seem to be a bit pedantic, but these two texts are 
not taken as one in the text of Theodore. What the difference may be 
in his own mind is not clear; but he did not think Christ Jesus be- 
came in the likeness of a man (I quote literally) in the same sense in 
which He was made a curse—for that matter, neither do I think so, 
and I dare say Sullivan does not think so either. A reference to the 
Syriac words masbranuta, used of Gal 3:13, and tar‘ita, used of Phil 
2:7, shows not only that the words have a different sense in Syriac, 
but also that they represent different Greek terms. Masbranuta rep- 
resents words like hyponoia and hypolépsis, which connote a false 


® Sachau, pp. 28-29 (Latin), 45-46 (Syriac). 
Sullivan, pp. 231-32. 
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opinion. Tar‘ita, on the contrary, while it may represent simply 
“opinion,” also is equivalent to such words as dianoia, pronoia, phro- 
néma, synesis. The difference between these two groups of terms is 
obvious, and we can only desire that we had more of his text in order 
that we might determine what the difference meant to him; but cer- 
tainly he does not explain the two texts in the same way. According 
to the principle which Sullivan has deduced from these two texts, 
Theodore should have been unable to say, as he does under in conver- 
sione actuum aut moribus animi, that Christ became under the Law. 
One may observe that here again the language of Paul himself is ul- 
timately at the root of the difficulty. If we applied to Paul the rigorous 
canons which we apply to Theodore, Paul ought to have said “the 
Word” instead of “Christ Jesus,” and “became a man” instead of 
“became in the likeness,” and he predicated the act of assumption of 
Christ Jesus and not of the divine person formally; and this permits 
Theodore to give the explanation which we find in the fragments of 
the De Incarnatione.“ 

A passage from the commentary on St. John® is quoted twice by 
Sullivan. In the first quotation it is employed to illustrate this propo- 
sition: 


Thus the distinction between the two natures becomes equivalent to a distinction 
between two subjects to whom the operations belong. . . . 

This manner of distinguishing as between two subjects of attribution leads 
naturally to the distinction between “him who suffers” and “him who is present 
to the one who suffers”; . . . 


‘! Sullivan presents an interesting argument (p. 221): “An indication of the same 
concept of the distinction between these ‘two natures,’ is Theodore’s use of two masculine 
pronouns in referring to the Word and to the homo assumptus. . . . One could easily multi- 
ply instances of such distinction between Word and homo assumptus by the use of such 
personal pronouns. It is a usage which characterizes all of Theodore’s works, and con- 
tributes to the impression that he looked upon the ‘man assumed’ not only as a ‘nature,’ 
but as a person in his own right.” The argument is illustrated by quotations from three 
of Theodore’s works, all drawn from Syriac versions. This argument might have some 
validity if it were based on the Greek; but Syriac, like other Semitic languages, has no 
neuter personal pronoun, but only masculine and feminine. Should Theodore’s translators 
have used the feminine pronoun in speaking of the assumed nature? As a matter of fact, 
the word kyana, which translates the Greek physis, is masculine; and it is often the ante- 
cedent, explicit or implicit, of the pronouns employed. 

* Vosté, p. 251 (Latin). * Sullivan, pp. 219-20. 
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The second quotation has this commentary: 


In this case, Theodore distinguishes between the nature of the homo assumpius 
and his person; his nature he has in common with other men, but his person is 
distinct from theirs. In this instance, by the expression “his person,”’ he seems to 
mean the individuality of the homo assumptus: that which differentiates this man 
Jesus from the Apostles with whom he shares human nature. Can it be that this 
“person” whereby the homo assumptus is distinct from other men, is actually to 
be understood as the Person of the Word? It hardly seems possible that this is 
Theodore’s meaning. This homo assumptus is, like other men, an adoptive son of 
God; he distinguishes himself from them because of “‘a more excellent grace,” not 
because “his person” is, properly speaking, the Divine Person of the Word.“ 


Sullivan has not adverted that, in the very passage which he 
quotes, the excellent grace which he mentions is that by which the 
assumed humanity is honored as the érue son by all men. “‘As,’’ Syriac 
btaksa, is difficult to retranslate into Greek. The word itself taksa is 
a loan word from the Greek taxis; and whether Theodore’s Greek 
actually read en taxei cannot be determined certainly. Payne Smith 
lists “order” or “rank”? among the Syriac meanings. One might say 
that the use of this phrase indicates that the humanity is not the true 
son; if this were the sense, the addition of the adjective “true” would 
be inexplicable. The honor of which Theodore speaks in this passage 
is not the honor paid to an adopted son; on the same page a few lines 
above, it is said of the humanity that it is assumed into heaven and 
“perpetually united with the Father in glory.’** One should notice 
here that it is the Father and not the Son or the Word with whom the 
humanity is equal in honor; such honor can be only the adoration paid 
to the Godhead. This quotation, “union with the Father in honor,” 
of the one who is assumed into heaven should be read in connection 
with Sullivan’s slightly fantastic view that in Theodore’s mind an- 
other passage“ “certainly gives the impression that God the Word 
and our Lord Jesus are two distinct persons, with one sitting at the 
right hand of the other in glory.”*” Were this Theodore’s mind, there 
would have to be two sons; and no such idea can be found in his 
writings. Sullivan raises the question: “Does this actually solve the 

“ Ibid., pp. 226-27. 5 Vosté, p. 251 (Latin). 


 Catechetical Homily 5, 21 (Tonneau, pp. 129-31). 
* Sullivan, p. 222. 
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problem of the ‘two sons’? It does not seem to. For Theodore it is 
enough that there should not be two natural Sons of God. But the 
fact remains that his ‘unique Son’ consists of one who is Son of God 
by nature, and another who is son of God by adoption.’’** Such a 
view was certainly not in the mind of Theodore when he wrote the 
following passage: 


From His fulness we have all received. This is the grace of the Spirit which we 
are given; from the wealth of His abundance we receive. For in Him—he speaks 
of His humanity—there is all grace; but this also reveals the greatness of the 
nature which is in Him. By the union which He has with God the Word, by the 
mediation of the Spirit, He is united** with true sonship. We, from the grace of the 
Spirit which is in Him, receive this benefit, and by means of it we become par- 
takers of adoption, although we are far removed from this dignity.” 


Here again the assumed humanity becomes partaker of true sonship, 
and this true sonship stands in contrast to the grace of adoption 
which we receive through Him. 


Redemption 


Sullivan presents at some length Theodore’s idea of the redemption, 
which he illustrates by a quotation from Catechetical Homily 12," 
which he calls “typical.” The passage is too long to cite in its entirety. 
Sullivan explains the redemption as based upon a theory of the union 
of inhabitation and operation.” Basically the redemption is accom- 
plished first by the homo assumptus and then more actively by the 
Word: 


At this [first] stage in the work of salvation, the union of activity seems to consist 
in a special cooperation of the Word with the man: an extraordinary inhabitation 
by grace. 

This special presence of the Word to the man “by the operation of His grace,” 
continues even during tie crucifixion and death of the homo assumptus. But at 
this point a new phase of the work of salvation begins: now it is the Word who is 
the principal actor, for it is He who raises the man assumed from the dead, and 
makes him ascend into heaven where he enjoys immunity from death and sin.® 


* Ibid., pp. 270-71. 

Probably Greek mignynai or symmignynai; the Syriac word is used elsewhere in 
Syriac literature on the Hypostatic Union. 

© Vosté, p. 26. ® Tonneau, pp. 335-37. 

® Sullivan, pp. 251-55. 8 Tbid., p. 252. 
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This means, as Sullivan explains Theodore’s thought, that the 
union of operation develops in perfection and that there is a corres- 
ponding increase in the “conjunction” between man and Word sub- 
sequent to the resurrection and the ascension; and Sullivan believes 
that this is his thought. This developing union ultimately does not 
differ from the union between the Word and other men: 


But in all this we do not see anything which is essentially superior to that coopera- 
tion which God grants to other men in whom he is well pleased. It can be said 
that the Word “works our salvation through the man assumed,” but at this stage 
of the plan of salvation, the work of the Word seems to be essentially one of co- 
operation. It is the man who places the actions of overcoming sin and accepting 
the unjust sentence of death. In the union of Word and man prior to the resurrec- 
tion, therefore, this factor of “working through the man’’ does not seem to involve 
anything essentially superior to a moral, dynamic union: an extraordinary co- 
operation of God with a man.™ 


This neatly elaborated theory, however, cannot be imposed upon a 
passage of Catechetical Homily 3.5° The passage does not deal of set 
purpose with the redemption, but with the application of the two 
titles predicated in the symbol of the Incarnate Word, “the Only- 
begotten” and “the first-born of all creatures.” In explaining the 
second title Theodore touches upon the redemptive work: 


So also elsewhere “first-born of all creatures”; and this again of the Incarnation 
of Christ. He was not the first-born simply, but of all creatures. For one is not 
called first-born if he has no brothers; and because of this He is called and is first- 
born. So also He is said to be first-born of all creatures, because He first by the 
resurrection from the dead was renewed, and changed to a new marvelous life. 
And He also renewed all creatures to a new excellent condition [katastasis? Ton- 
neau] for everything which is in Christ is a new creature. The old things have 
passed away, and everything is made new in our Lord Jesus Christ. He is then 
the first-born of all creatures, because the whole creation is renewed and changed 
with the renewal in grace which He gives it, by the renewal with which He is first 
renewed and passes to a new life and is raised above all creatures. Rightly there- 
fore He is called first-born of all creatures, because He is first renewed and then 
He renews the creatures. For He is above all of them in honor. So the difference of 
the two names (only-begotten and first-born of all creatures) we thus understand. 
This difference our fathers, who were instructed by the Holy Scriptures, took as 
of one person (parsupa) and they said: and in one only-begotten Son, the first- 
born of all creatures, to tell us, as I said before, the exact union of the two natures. 


% Tbid., p. 255. 55 Tonneau, pp. 65-67. 
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Rightly therefore they said first: only-begotten, and thereafter first-born, because 
it was fitting that they should tell us first of Him who is in the form of God and 
because of His mercy assumed from the nature which is ours; and then in the 
second place they should speak of the form of a slave which was assumed for our 
salvation. Thus they tell us of the two natures and the differences by the differ- 
ence of the use of the names, and that there is one Son because of the exact union 
of the natures which was accomplished by the act of the will of God. 


There is no question but that in this passage the term Son is spoken 
with respect to the assumed human nature; for Theodore says ex- 
pressly that the fathers spoke first of the only-begotten Son and then 
of the first-born that they might make known first Him who is in the 
form of God, and then the form of a slave which is assumed for our 
salvation. Now in the passage he says without any change of subject 
whatever that He is first renewed by the resurrection and then He 
has renewed all creatures and brought them to a new and excellent 
condition. The entire creation has been renewed and changed with the 
renewal which He gives it; and this is the renewal which He Himself 
first received. It is difficult to see here how Theodore makes any 
distinction whatever in the redemptive work as divided between two 
subjects, the Word and human nature. And I know no reason why 
this passage cannot be cited as “typical” as well as the passage which 
has been cited by Sullivan. 


Union in Dignity, Honor, and Glory 


Sullivan devotes some attention to the idea of union in dignity, in 
honor, and in glory;** as he points out, the “important part” it plays 
“in the union of person as Theodore conceives it is seen in the fre- 
quency with which this factor is introduced as a justification for the 
scriptural communication of idioms.”*’ Sullivan cites a number of 
passages to illustrate this view, and it is unnecessary to add to them 
or to treat them in any detail, since this point is not at issue between 
us. It is quite clear both from the passages quoted and from Sullivan’s 
commentary on them that the human nature deserves the same glory 
and the same type of adoration which men owe to the Divine Word. 
What Sullivan seems to fail to emphasize sufficiently, however, is 
that the idea of union in adoration is a vital corollary of the unity of 


5¢ Sullivan, pp. 255-59. 57 Tbid., p. 257. 
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subject in the Incarnation. One of the first corollaries of Nestorianism 
was a division between the honor paid to the assumed human nature, 
which could not possibly be adoration, and the honor which is paid 
to the divinity. This is one instance in which Theodore’s Christology 
is not only orthodox, but precisely as opposed to the theory of Nes- 
torianism, and implying a basically correct ideology. 


Communication of Idioms 


The last point which Sullivan treats in his synthesis of Theodore’s 
Christology is the most vital point: Theodore’s understanding of the 
communication of idioms. Sullivan deals with this question at length, 
and it is impossible here to quote or describe the argument fully; I 
fear I must run the risk of being unfair in giving only a slender outline 
of his conclusions. This argument is the basis of Sullivan’s conclusion 
about what Theodore means by the “one person” of the Incarnation; 
for there is no question that Theodore did regard the Incarnate Word 
as one person (prosdpon), “in [the sense] that he is the ‘one subject’ 
whom one can address now as God, now as man.”’®* In the discussion 
Sullivan quotes two passages from Catechetical Homily 3 and the 
commentary on the Gospel of St. John which I have discussed above;® 
and I believe I have brought out some things in these passages which 
Sullivan has not brought out in his own commentary. Sullivan’s view 
of Theodore’s mind is that the one prosdépon of the Son is not the 
Divine Son.* 


The unity of the Son, therefore, would seem to consist in the fact that there is 
one name: “the Son,” which signifies both him who is Son by nature, and him 
who is son by adoption. . . .@ 

Thus it appears that Theodore’s concept of the communication of idioms is 
effective in a downward direction only: the man assumed can be called by the 
titles of the Word; the lesser nature enjoys the names of the greater. . . .@ 

Again we see why Theodore conceived of the one prosopon as something effected 
by the union. It is the result of the union that the man shares in the honors and 
titles of the Word; hence it is the result of the union that the one name “son of 
God” signifies both Word and man. Thus it is also the result of the union that the 


® Tbid., pp. 261-82. % Tbid., p. 261. 
* Tonneau, pp. 63-65 (Sullivan, p. 267); Vosté, p. 26 (Sullivan, p. 273). 
® Sullivan, p. 271. ® Tbid., p. 276. 8 Tbid., p. 278. 
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“Son of God” is one prosopon, one subject of whom one can say what is true 
either of Word or of man. 

This comparison [of body and soul] brings out unmistakeably the fact that as 
Theodore conceives the union of Word and man, it is strictly a question of two 
natures uniting to constitute one person. He simply does not conceive of the 
Word as the one Person involved; the Word is just one of the two natures, stand- 
ing in symmetrical relation with the homo assumptus to the one person who is the 
effect of their union. Hence he cannot admit that it is the Word Himself who is 
the unique Person; that by His assumption of human nature the Word can be 
said to have become man; that thus one can properly predicate of the Word qua 
person what belongs to Him by reason of the humanity which he has made his own. 

This, we believe, is the conclusion which flows from all that we have seen of 
Theodore’s doctrine on the two natures, on their union, and on the one person. 
The Word and the homo assumptus are indeed united in one prosopon, but this 
prosopon is not the Divine Person of the Word. “Our Lord Jesus Christ” is both 
God and man, both Word who assumes and man who is assumed—but one can- 
not say that the Word has really become man, or that the Word was born of Mary 
according to the flesh. . . . 


Now there is one point to be made concerning this ultimate con- 
clusion which Sullivan draws from Theodore’s doctrine of the one 
person; and that is that Theodore was always dealing first and fore- 
most with what in modern theology is called the theandric composite. 
Theodore, writing before Ephesus and Chalcedon, faced the problem 
of the theandric composite as a concrete reality. As a concrete reality 
the theandric composite is not formally the same as the Word, nor can 
it be said that the theandric composite as a concrete reality existed 
from eternity. It is theologically quite accurate to say that the thean- 
dric composite is a new concrete reality which is constituted by the 
Incarnation. The question is whether Theodore’s mind was so far 
removed from this sound theological view that he could be regarded 
as heterodox, at least in tendency. Hence I subjoin a few passages in 
which Theodore’s use of the communication of idioms is at least as 
clear as it is in the passages cited by Sullivan. 

In Catechetical Homily 6 Theodore is commenting on Phil 2:7.% 
Here he says that it is not said of the divine nature that it should be 
given to it to be adored by all, because this already belongs to the 
divine nature, and then he goes on to say: 


« Tbid., p. 279. % Tbid., pp. 282-83. 6¢ Tonneau, pp. 141-43. 
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It is, then, evident and sure that these things are said of the human nature. 
He says them jointly” of the divine nature that this word might astonish and be 
perceived by those who heard it. For it is above the nature of man that it should 
be adored by all. Rightly therefore it is said as of one, so that by the exact union 
of the natures this word might be believed. 


This passage is cited by Sullivan® but is not discussed. We should 
notice here that adoration belongs to human nature, as I have pointed 
out above; it does not belong to human nature in itself, but by virtue 
of the union. Likewise in virtue of the union the adoration is men- 
tioned “as of one.”’ This is certainly a communication in the down- 
ward direction of which Sullivan speaks, but it is an extremely impor- 
tant communication, as I have mentioned above, since Theodore’s 
words can be taken in no other sense than of one object of adoration. 
In the same homily Theodore writes of the resurrection: 


If in the hour that Christ our Lord rose from the dead He had raised up all 
men who had previously died and had given them at once the perfection of a new 
life, we would have needed none of these. But because naturally He accomplishes 
this renewal which is to come in Himself alone, that He should rise from the dead 
and that His body should become immortal and His soul unchangeable. . . .* 


The point to be noticed in this brief selection is that there is only one 
subject: He who rises from the dead, He who raises other men from 
the dead and gives them the perfection of a new life, He who accom- 
plishes within Himself the renewal which is to come, He whose body 
becomes immortal and soul unchangeable. And we must notice that 
it is said that the one who accomplishes all this does it “naturally” 
(Syriac kyanait). According to the rigid canons of diction which 
Sullivan has imposed upon him, Theodore in this passage is speaking 
carelessly about the one subject of the Incarnate Word. 

In Catechetical Homily 7 Theodore takes up the article, “who for 
us men and for our salvation descended from heaven.” The question 
is: who is it who descended from heaven? Theodore begins the dis- 
cussion of this in the first paragraph of the homily; I select this passage 
as “typical”’: 

[Our fathers] wished in all these things to tell us the gift of His grace, which 
they saw towards the race of men, that He should assume from us a man, that 


® Tonneau, par communication; Syriac negpait, perhaps Greek akolouthds. 
% Sullivan, p. 262. ® Tonneau, p. 153. 
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He should be in Him and should dwell in Him. They teach that according to the 
law of the nature of men He suffered and bore all these things, that we might 
understand that it was not by way of opinion” that He was man, but that in 
truth He was man and according to human nature bore the things which are 
human.” 


Here again Theodore has permitted himself to speak very inaccurately 
according to the canons which Sullivan has established for him. For 
in this passage “He,” one subject, has a gift of grace towards human 
nature, and this gift is to have assumed from us a man, to be in Him 
and to dwell in Him. This “He”—without any change of subject— 
suffers and bears all which is proper to human nature, and He does 
this that we may know that He is man not merely i» opinion, but in 
truth He is man. 

In Catechetical Homily 7 Theodore discusses the article, “He shall 
come to judge the living and the dead,” and the question is who is He 
that is to come: 


See, then, the exactness of their speech; because, treating of His humanity, 
His sufferings, and His resurrection, they say of the same person (parsupa) that 
He will come to make the judgment, that there may be no doubt that it is a man 
who comes to be the judge of all creation. They add the word “again” to show as 
by a sign the divinity of the Only-begotten who is in Him, from whom it is that 
He receives all this dignity. For if they had wished to say only this, it was suffi- 
cient for them to say that He will come to judge the living and the dead. But by 
the addition of “again,”’ they indicate His divinity; for He who comes evidently 
is in truth the man who was assumed from us, who comes from heaven, of whom 
it is said rightly that He moves from place to place.” 


We may consider not only the exactness of the speech of the fathers, 
but also the exactness of the speech of Theodore. The point is that it 
is one who is man, who suffers, who rises from the dead, who comes 
again into the world to judge. The key word for Theodore is “again.” 
If the statement were made of the assumed humanity as such, he says 
the fathers would not have needed to add “again”; because, quite 
simply, the human nature had never come from heaven. But they do 
add “again” in order that we may all know that it is one who comes 
the first time and the second time. Again, we could scarcely ask a 
clearer statement of the proposition.” 


7 Masbranuta. 1 Tbid., p. 161. ” Tonneau, p. 183. 
% The biblical text, “It [the divine nature] will judge the entire earth by the man 
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The opening passage of Catechetical Homily 8 illustrates both Theo- 
dore’s predication of idioms as of one subject and at the same time 
his overstatement of the distinction between two natures: 


[The fathers] have handed down a twofold word according to the meaning of 
the Scriptures about Christ our Lord. That He is not God alone, and not map 
alone; but He is truly in the two by nature, both God and man. He is God the 
Word, the one who assumes, and man, the one which is assumed. But that which 
is the form of God assumes the form of a slave; and the form of a slave is not the 
form of God. In the form of God He is that which is by nature God, the one who 
assumes the form of a slave. But the form of a slave is that which by nature is man, 
the one which is assumed for our salvation. So the one who assumes is not the one 
which is assumed, and the one which is assumed is not the one who assumes. But 
the one who assumes is God, the one which is assumed is man. And the one who 
assumes is this by nature, what God the Father is; for He is God with God. He 
is what the one is with whom He is. But the one who is assumed is that by nature, 
which David and Abraham were, whose son He is and from whose seed He is. 
Therefore He is Lord and son of David: son of David by nature, and Lord by the 
dignity which He has. But He is raised above David His father because of the 
nature which assumed Him.” 


The first part of this passage leaves no question of the unity of predi- 
cation in Theodore’s mind; for the same one is God the Word and man. 
The distinction lies in what Theodore calls the form of God and the 
form of a slave; these he keeps entirely distinct—so distinct that it 
seems he almost denies that God is man. In the sense in which he 
employs the terms God and man, this denial expresses his mind; the 
denial, however, clearly refers to.a distinction of natures and not of 
persons. Indeed, in this passage he affirms of the one assumed that He 
is both Lord and son of David: son of David by nature, Lord by reason 
of the dignity of the nature which assumed Him. To speak of the 
nature as assuming is theologically unsound; we affirm that it is the 
person who assumes, and in this passage it is not clear that this is 
what Theodore thinks. On the other hand, his failure to perceive this 
truth does not lead him to duality of the subject of predication. 
The same homily shows how carefully Theodore could speak: 


Jesus,” wrongly referred by Tonneau (p. 185) to 2 Tim 4:1, is to be referred to Acts 17:31: 
“He comes to judge the world in justice in the man whom He has appointed.” It is fairly 
important that this text be referred to its source. If the passage as it stands were attrib- 
uted to Theodore, it would be taken as a clear indication of his Nestorian ideology. 

™% Tonneau, p. 187. 
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He speaks what follows as of one, to show the perfect union which exists: “When 
you see the Son of Man ascending to the place where He was from the beginning.” 
If it were not so as I have said, it would have been right to say, “When you see 
the Son of Man ascending to the place where the one who is in Him was.” . . . And 
this is the meaning of this, “No man has ascended to heaven except Him who has 
come down from heaven, the Son of Man, the one who is in heaven.” He does not 
now say, “No man has ascended into heaven; but I ascend into heaven because 
of the divine nature which dwells in me, that which is now in heaven.” But He 
says this jointly’® as of one, that no one has ascended to heaven except Him who 
comes down from heaven, the Son of Man, the one who is in heaven. And He did 
not wish to say with distinctions that no one has ascended to heaven except the 
Son of Man, the one who dwells in Him, the one who has come down and is in 
heaven; but He abandons this way of speaking to speak jointly and as of one.”* 


In this passage Theodore is very careful to repudiate exactly the ex- 
planation of this passage which he ought to give if he were following 
the synthesis of his thought which Sullivan has outlined. 


CONCLUSION 


This article is intended to be no more than a footnote to Sullivan’s 
thesis. It does not match Sullivan’s thesis either in the amount of 
evidence examined or in the completeness with which the texts are 
discussed. Here I can do no more than inject a note of caution for the 
theologian who employs Sullivan’s book. The theologian should be 
cautious in reading Sullivan’s discussion of the texts and in accepting 
his conclusions. I have attempted to show that, full and honest as 
Sullivan’s examination is, he has not succeeded in giving a thorough 
examination of the evidence. His presentation of material, because of 
its amplitude, renders the book indispensable for one who wishes to 
make a detailed study of Theodore’s Christology; but one cannot 
limit oneself to Sullivan’s treatment and arrive, in the opinion of this 
writer, at an accurate and comprehensive grasp of Theodore’s mind. 

On the basis of this brief discussion of the texts it may seem slightly 
presumptuous to present a theory in opposition to the theory of Sul- 
livan; yet I feel I owe it to Sullivan as well as to Theodore and myself 
to sum up the conclusions which may be deduced from these detached 
observations. At the moment, I feel that a full examination on the 


% Nagipait; Tonneau suggests Greek akolouthds. 
"6 Thid., p. 203. 
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scope and scale of Sullivan’s book would support this summary. | 
suggest that Theodore’s Christology is no more and no less than what 
we should expect it to be in a man who lived in his time and his theo- 
logical milieu. The Christology of Theodore is not the Christology of | 
Ephesus and Chalcedon; nor do I think we should expect it to be. 
Neither is his terminology that which was elaborated in these Councils 
and in the theological discussions which took place before, during, 
and after them. The greatest single defect in Theodore’s terminology 
is without doubt his lack of a clearly defined understanding of hypos- 
tasis. It is, however, no more than fair to ask where Theodore might 
have attained this understanding, which was the result of subsequent 
discussions. Sullivan attributes to Athanasius a Christology which did 
not have that degree of clarity and precision which Sullivan claims 
for it. The language of Athanasius, like the language of Theodore, 
was to a large extent determined by the heresies which he opposed. 
Actually, one may consider that the movement of Athanasius away 
from Arianism opened the door at least slightly for the error of Apol- 
linaris; and Theodore, in refuting both the Arians and Apollinaris, 
moved not only back towards the center, but too far in the other di- 
rection, as did Athanasius, and—I think one may say—Cyril of 
Alexandria, whose insistence on the unity of person permitted his 
followers and successors to pervert his doctrine into a unity of nature. 

Possibly we shall have to renounce any effort ever to reach the true 
mind of Theodore. The condition in which his writings have been 
preserved certainly makes it extremely difficult. Further examination 
may disclose his mind more clearly, but at the present moment it 
seems doubtful to this writer. But the opposite hypothesis which | 
suggest is that Theodore had a Christology which was substantially 
orthodox but accidentally defective in its terminology and in some of 
its conceptions in detail. These defects were not such as to render his 
Christology unorthodox or even to permit the legitimate deduction of 
an unorthodox Christology from his principles. Hence one finds in his 
writings certain inconsistencies, as Sullivan has pointed out in abun- 
dance. There are explanations of doctrine which are not mere parrot- 
ings of orthodox formulae but statements in his own language; and 
these statements exhibit none of the basic defects which Sullivan at- 
tributes to him in his synthesis of Theodore’s thought. With these— 
sometimes on the same page—we find other pages which are simply 
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not correct in their use of philosophical terms. I have pointed out in- 
stances where these incorrect passages, read against the larger context 
of Theodore’s writings, can be fitted into a basically orthodox Chris- 
tology. Theologians who deal with these problems, it seems, deal with 
them on an antecedent presumption which is either favorable or un- 
favorable. In this respect greater objectivity is an ideal which all who 
study the matter should consider seriously. But I think a minimum of 
objectivity would demand that we do not charge Theodore with hetero- 
doxy, or even with heterodox tendencies, because he fails to give a 
fully correct and precise answer to a question which was never pro- 
posed to him in the terms in which it was proposed to the Council 
of Ephesus. Sullivan has quoted and examined a great many passages 
of Theodore’s writings. It will seem strange to many readers that at 
the end he has so little evidence to support his thesis. The reader will 
wonder that Theodore is able to speak of Christology so often without 
betraying the fundamental defects outlined in Sullivan’s synthesis. 
The defects of Theodore’s terminology, as I have indicated in sev- 
eral passages discussed above, can often be ultimately reduced to his 
use of biblical texts. Sullivan has stated that Theodore’s favorite 
formula is that the Word is in man or dwells in man. Theodore cer- 
tainly does use this formula frequently; he can support it by Col 1:19, 
2:9. But perhaps an even more favorite formula is the form of God 
and the form of a slave, based on Phil 2:7. Both of these biblical 
texts are more easily open to a Nestorian misconception than “The 
Word was made flesh” (Jn 1:14), as long as “flesh” is understood to 
mean “man.” But I do not need to refer to the difficulties which were 
created in theology by the use of this biblical term “flesh.” Hence 
Theodore, in selecting his terms, without feeling the necessity of 
emphasizing other texts—a necessity which he had no reason to feel 
from the theological discussions with which he was familiar—may 
easily use metaphors drawn from these passages which later theologians 
found it impossible to use. In fact, if the standards so strictly applied 
to Theodore were applied to the New Testament, one could easily 
show that these passages and others in the New Testament themselves 
exhibit a defective Christology. Of course they do not; but those who 
study these questions must bear in mind that the terminology of the 
New Testament is not the terminology of Ephesus and Chalcedon 
either, and that a theologian like Theodore, who was so familiar with 
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the New Testament, is more likely to draw on the New Testament 
for his language than on a theological definition of terms of which he 
had never heard. 

Sullivan remarks”? that a question of the justice of Theodore’s 

condemnation by the Fifth Ecumenical Council arises because of the 
Council’s employment of evidence which was distorted, and on this 
page he promises that he will return to the question of the justice of 
the condemnation. Later, however, he professes that he is not dealing 
with the justice of the condemnation;’* and I find no fulfilment of 
the promise to return to the question except almost at the end of the 
book: 
The ultimate point of contradiction comes down to this: is the one subject, of 
whom all these verbs of the Creed are predicated, really God the Word or not? 
Theodore certainly would agree with Nestorius that it is not. But the fathers of 
Ephesus agreed with Cyril of Alexandria that it is. Nestorius, as well as Theodore, 
thought that the two natures are united in one prosopon. But neither understood 
that this one prosopon, this one subject of whom one can predicate what belongs 
to both divinity and humanity, is actually the Divine Person of the Word. Here 
is the basic defect of Nestorianism. It is likewise the basic defect of the christology 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia. For all the positive and sound elements which are to 
be found in his thinking, one cannot deny the essential agreement between the 
doctrine of Theodore and the doctrine of that letter of Nestorius which was con- 
demned at Ephesus. We believe this fact is ample justification for the verdict of 
the “Doctor of the Incarnation”: that Theodore of Mopsuestia was the Father of 
Nestorianism.”® 


From this I deduce that the justice of the condemnation is upheld be- 
cause Theodore actually was the father of Nestorianism, although 
not for the reasons which were adduced before the Council. 

But this is the conclusion of Sullivan’s thesis which I cannot accept. 
It is misleading to put the question as if the unity of subject was 
already settled when the Nestorian controversy arose. Nestorius did 
not assert simply that the two natures are united in one prosdpon, 
but that each of the natures before the union constituted a distinct 
prosépon. Of such a view Sullivan has adduced no evidence whatever 
in the writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia; and I have adduced pas- 
sages in this article which are in direct contradiction to such a view. 
The contradiction is not explicit because the question did not arise in 
Theodore’s mind in these terms; but these passages are enough to 


7 Sullivan, p. 112. %8 Tbid., p. 158. % Tbid., p. 284. 
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raise a serious doubt about what Sullivan says concerning which side 
Theodore would take in this conflict of ideologies. One may question 
whether a man who asserts that there is only one Son, that He is the 
true Son, that the Incarnate Word Jesus Christ, divinity and humanity, 
is adored with a single act of adoration, who speaks of one subject as 
begotten of the Father, redeeming by His sufferings, raising from the 
dead and raising others from the dead, would have agreed with Nes- 
torius that in the Incarnate Word there is not one subject but two. 
Hence I affirm that Sullivan’s conclusion that Theodore would cer- 
tainly agree with Nestorius is not a historical judgment. One would 
have to invoke a much more massive manipulation of the Syriac 
versions than Sullivan admits to exclude these “positive and sound 
elements” from his thinking. 

Neither on historical evidence can I affirm that Theodore would 
have disagreed with Nestorius. On this question Theodore never had 
to stand up and give his vote. Quite possibly—Sullivan is certain— 
his dyophysism and his preference for speaking of the nature of the 
Word rather than the person of the Word would have driven him to 
support Nestorius; it is far more probable, I think, that his insistence 
on the unity of subject would have driven him to repudiate duality 
of person. He had in his own Christology the materials to correct its 
defects and to take his stand with the defenders of the doctrine that 
in the Incarnation there is only one hyfostasis, the hypostasis of the 
Word.” 

8° T could not obtain the article of Paul Galtier, S.J., ““Théodore de Mopsueste: Sa vraie 
pensée sur I’Incarnation,” Recherches de science religieuse 45 (1957) 161-86, 338-60, until 
this article was ready for the press. Some of the passages treated here are discussed by 
Galtier. With a dry understatement he says of Sullivan’s work that he is not “partout de 
son avis.” His conclusion is diametrically opposed to Sullivan: “Finalement donc, a re- 
chercher, comme nous avons voulu le faire, la maniére dont Théodore a compris et exposé 
lui-méme l’incarnation du Verbe, on constate qu’il l’a fait 4 la maniére méme dont le fera 
lEglise aprés lui. Dans le Christ, il a distingué le Verbe et l‘homme assumé par lui, deux 
natures totalement distinctes, dont chacune, si elle existait 4 part, serait un prosdpon, 
mais qui, de par leur union, n’ont qu’un seul prosdpon, celui du Verbe lui-méme. Formée 
au sein méme de la Vierge, cette union a fait du ‘rejeton de David’ le ‘Dieu souverain’ et 
de la mére de Jésus la ‘mére de Dieu.’ A cause d’elle |">homme né de Marie a pu s’attribuer 
a la fois la nature humaine et la nature divine; dans ses discussions avec les Juifs, il a 
pu se dire a la fois le créateur et le juge de l’univers. Dans le sacrifice qu’il a fait de lui- 
méme, Dieu le Pére a vu le sacrifice de son ‘Fils unique.’ Venu du ciel une premieére fois, 
lors de l’incarnation du Verbe, ce ‘fils de l">homme’ en reviendra encore, a Ja fin des temps, 
pour juger tout l’univers. Telle est l’union que Théodore met 4 la base de sa conception 
du Christ” (pp. 358-59). It is remarkable that Galtier reaches this conclusion with few 
references to falsifications by the compilers of the extracts of Theodore’s works. 








THE BAPTISM OF UNCONSCIOUS DYING PERSONS: 
THE PROBLEM OF INTENTION 


ROBERT H. DAILEY, S.J. 
Alma College 


N THE hospitals of cities and towns in Christian lands, the priest, 
| and even on the streets of non-Christian lands, the missionary, is 
often confronted by the problem of assisting the dying. On the one 
hand he realizes that he must be a “faithful dispenser” of the gifts of 
God and be guided in his ministry by the laws of the Church and the 
directives of the Roman Congregations, but on the other hand he is 
also acutely conscious both of the powers of salvation entrusted to 
him by Christ and the Church and of the lamentably grave spiritual 
necessities of his fellow man. Thus he gratefully recalls at the times 
when he is faced with these extreme cases various classical phrases 
such as, “sacramenta propter homines,” “in extremis extrema ten- 
tanda sunt,” “Deus vult omnes homines salvos fieri,’’ and the like, 
which serve to encourage him in his mercifully zealous efforts. Doubts, 
however, frequently assail him. And his textbooks of moral theology 
and canon law to which he turns in quest of norms by which to guide 
his conduct present conflicting opinions about some of the extreme 
cases by which he is so frequently confronted. 

Such cases are these: (1) the dying man who before he lapsed into 
unconsciousness manifested willingness to use the means of salvation 
by expressing at least imperfect contrition for his sins; (2) the dying 
man who before he lapsed into unconsciousness did indeed make an 
act of imperfect contrition but refused the sacrament of baptism; (3) 
the dying unconscious man who during his life never manifested a 
positive attitude for or against baptism but did live in good relations 
with the Catholic laity, priests whom he knew, and the Catholic 
Church; (4) the dying man who before he lapsed into unconsciousness 
gave no sign of even imperfect contrition but rather refused the help 
of the priest; (5) the dying unconscious man about whom nothing is 
known. 

Priests in the active ministry will recognize these cases as ones which 
occur all too frequently in their work. Professors of theology surely 
will recall that knotty problem about the sufficient intention required 
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for valid baptism on the part of the subject and the degree of knowl- 
edge which the minister must have about that intention for the lawful 
conferring of the sacrament. 


THE PROBLEM 


To receive the sacrament of baptism validly, an adult must have 
the intention of receiving it. Theologians generally are willing to agree 
that an explicit intention to embrace the Christian religion would 
implicitly contain a sufficient intention for the valid reception of 
baptism. To receive this sacrament licitly, the adult subject must have 
supernatural faith and sorrow for his sins. Correlatively, to baptize 
licitly, the minister must have some required degree of knowledge 
that the subject wishes to be baptized and is disposed to receive the 
sacrament. The degree of knowledge required is variously described 
by authors. Cappello, for example, does not insist that it be moral 
certitude but states that it is sufficient if the minister can form a 
prudent judgment about the existence of the dispositions required for 
the valid and fruitful reception of the sacrament.! 

Canon 752, § 3 does not require more than this; for it states that if 
a man in danger of death cannot ask for baptism he must nevertheless 
be baptized conditionally if he has either before or in his present state 
manifested in some probable way the intention of receiving this 
sacrament. The obvious meaning of this paragraph is that there is 
required some manifestation on the part of the subject that is sufficient 
to serve as the foundation for a probable judgment on the part of the 
minister that the dying man has the intention of receiving baptism. 

It is at this point that several pertinent problems must be stated. 
(1) What exactly do the words “a probable judgment” mean? (2) Is 
the manifestation on the part of the subject of a general willingness to 
use the means of salvation, and specifically an act of attrition or con- 
trition, sufficient grounds to provide a foundation for a probable 
opinion on the part of the minister that the dying man has an intention 
of receiving the sacrament? (3) Are the clear and definite norms pro- 
vided by canon 752, § 3, interpreted according to the meaning of the 
words, studied in the sources of the paragraph, explained by authors 


1F. Cappello, Tractatus canonico-moralis de sacramentis 1 (4th ed.; Rome, 1945) n. 
149, 1. 
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of recognized repute, intended to enumerate taxatively and exclusively 
all the cases of extreme necessity contemplated and allowed by the 
legislator? (4) May one safely assert that a sufficiently probable 
opinion in very extreme cases about the existence of an intention on 
the part of the subject may be founded on a fact or facts, certain or 
only probable, extrinsic to the spiritual faculties of the subject? 

The validity, of course, of the reception of the sacrament will depend 
upon the fact that the intention existed. And the fruitfulness will 
depend upon the fact of the existence of the proper dispositions. 

This article will not only discuss the lawfulness of conferring baptism 
upon a dying unconscious man whose only manifestation of intention 
was attrition or contrition, but will also attempt to show the intrinsic 
probability that the baptism is valid. It will then proceed to discuss 
grounds for the prudent and probable judgment that a dying, uncon- 
scious man about whom nothing is known has a sufficient intention of 
baptism so as to establish a foundation for the opinion of those authors 
who permit baptism in these extreme cases. 


THE PROBABLE JUDGMENT 


Canon 752, § 3 states that the minister must confer the sacrament 
of baptism on a dying, unconscious man if he can form a probable 
judgment that the dying man has manifested an intention. The judg- 
ment must be based on positive motives because it is a conclusion 
drawn from some manifestation on the part of the subject. But the 
minimum degree of probability which this judgment must enjoy is 
variously described by authors as at least “aliqua probabilitas,” 
“tenuis,’’* “tenuissima,”* “prudens conjectura.’’> Ferreres-Mondria 


2 Priimmer, Theologia moralis 3 (8th ed.; Freiburg, 1936) n. 135; Payen, Monita Nan- 
kinensia 1 (2nd ed.; Zikawei, 1933) n. 612. 

3 Noldin-Schmidt-Heinzel, Summa theologiae moralis 3 (31st ed.; Innsbruck, 1955) 73, 
4, a; Marc-Gestermann-Raus, Jnstitutiones morales Alphonsianae 2 (19th ed.; Paris, 1933) 
n. 1854, coll. with 1, n. 82; Varceno-Loiano, Institutiones theologiae moralis 4 (Turin, 1937) 
nn. 74 b and 278, 4, c. 

* Genicot-Salsmans-Gortebecke, Institutiones theologiae moralis 2 (17th ed.; Bruges, 
1952) n. 58. 

5 Busquet, Thesaurus confessarii (3rd ed.; Barcelona, 1902) lib. 5, n. 40; Ubach, Com- 
pendium theologiae moralis 2 (Freiburg, 1927) n. 488; Vermeersch, Theologiae moralis: 
Principia, responsa, consilia 3 (3rd ed.; Rome, 1937) n. 223. 
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explains the word “probable” as “probabilis practice aequivalet pro- 
babili conjecturae.”’® Lehmkuhl’ and Payen® equate “tenuis probabili- 
tas” and “conjectura.” And Ubach explains the phrase “prudens conjec- 
tura” as meaning “quae pro talibus adjunctis non videatur vana.”® 
While neither Priimmer " nor Ubach" permits a general presumption 
in cases concerning unconscious pagans, Piscetta-Gennaro says “pro- 
babili vel non absurde praesumi possit,’’? and Payen speaks of “‘prae- 
sumptio ex signo quasi-negativo.”! 

In order to determine the meaning of words and to prepare the 
ground for future discussion, some definitions must be given. A con- 
jecture can be defined as an inference from defective or presumptive 
evidence. And to conjecture is to form opinions on grounds confessedly 
insufficient for a certain conclusion. A prudent conjecture would be 
an opinion inferred on grounds confessedly insufficient for a certain 
conclusion but still sufficient to incline the normal, trained, conscien- 
tious priest to an assent proportionate to the strength of the evidence. 
That assent would be probable to some degree. 

A presumption is a probable conjecture about an uncertain matter. 
A presumption that a person has an intention of receiving baptism 
can only be a personal presumption. The explanation of this kind of 
presumption, usually given when treating about judicial trials, can be 
correctly applied here, although, of course, here there is no question 
of a judicial presumption. It is that which “juxta rerum circumstan- 
tiarumque exigentiam et varietatem ex variis verisimilibus conjecturis 
seu indiciis prudentis hominis... concipitur seu formatur,” or “con- 
jectura probabilis desumpta ex circumstantiis ejusmodi, quae pro- 
babilitatem animo generare possunt.”’! 

From experience, observation, and training, a prudent man with 
good judgment can discern that certain sets of circumstances ordinarily 
or necessarily attend specific facts, and that conclusions therefore 

6 Compendium theologiae moralis 2 (17th ed.; Barcelona, 1953) n. 311. 

1 Theologia moralis 2 (8th ed.; Freiburg, 1896) n. 78. 

8 Payen, loc. cit. ® Ubach, loc. cit. 

10 Priimmer, Joc. cit. 1 Ubach, Joc. cit. 

2 Piscetta-Gennaro, Elementa theologiae moralis 5 (6th ed.; Turin, 1946) n. 191, 2. 

3 Op. cit., n. 614. 


“ Ferraris, Bibliotheca canonica, juridica, moralis, theologica (Rome, 1890) s.v. “Prae- 
sumptio,” nn. 7 and 25. 
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may prudently be deduced from them about the very existence of the 
fact itself."* When the conclusion is drawn that the fact exists by way 
of inference from the existence of a set of circumstances usually or 
necessarily connected with the existence of the fact, there is a presump- 
tion. The personal presumption differs from the presumption of law 
inasmuch as the connection between the known circumstances and 
the fact inferred is supplied by one’s own experience, training, observa- 
tions, general knowledge, and not by the law itself. 

Personal presumptions naturally vary in force, directness, and 
probability in so far as they depend upon the certain or probable 
existence of the circumstances, and the remote or proximate connec- 
tion between the circumstances and the fact whose existence is in- 
ferred. Therefore they can be slight, weighty, or vehement personal 
presumptions. The presumption which arises from probable and fairly 
forcible conjectures and indications is weighty. The slight presumption 
arises from slight, less probable, and insufficient conjectures and indi- 
cations, or from facts which can be interpreted either favorably or 
unfavorably. Although in judicial trials a weighty presumption is only 
partial (semiplena) proof, and a slight presumption proves nothing 
and is to be ignored because of the strictly required quality of judicial 
proof, it cannot be denied that both weighty and slight presumptions 
present some probability of the inferred fact even if the probability 
in the latter case is slight. 

Now it is common doctrine that when there is some probability 
that the sacrament will be valid, it is lawful, if not always obligatory, 
to baptize conditionally a dying, unconscious man even though there 
is an unresolvable doubt about the presence of all the requisites for 
the validity of the sacrament. In cases of extreme necessity, says St. 
Alphonsus, one should use even “materia qualiscumque dubia,” i.e., 
that which is only slightly probable (“tenuiter probabilis”), if more 
probable or certain matter is not at hand. And this the minister is 
obliged to do because of the general rule that out of the gravely binding 
precept of charity he must confer baptism whenever he lawfully can 
do so.'* 

18 Doheny, Canonical Procedure in Matrimonial Cases: Formal Procedure (2nd ed.; 
Milwaukee, 1948) pp. 304, 413-14. 


16 Alphonsus Maria de Ligorio, Theologia moralis 3 (ed. Gaudé; Rome, 1909) nn. 29 
and 103. 
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The reasons alleged which justify the lawfulness of this practice 
are quite simple: (1) the sacraments are for the salvation and sanctifi- 
cation of men (sacramenta propter homines); so that (2) in extreme 
cases extreme means must be applied (im extremis extrema tentanda 
sunt) ;and (3) by conditional administration of the sacrament the minister 
both comes to the aid of the imperiled soul and avoids irreverence 
towards the sacrament, should one or other requisite for validity be 
absent. 

These reasons need not be reserved to cover only cases where there 
is doubtful matter or a subject who is doubtfully capable of receiving 
the sacrament, i.e., doubtfully alive. If the rule can be applied for 
these reasons to cases where the matter or the capacity of the subject 
is so doubtful that the validity of the sacrament is “parum probabilis’’!” 
or even “quotiescumque vel minima probabilitas adest,”!* it can also 
be used for those cases in which there is doubt about the requisite 
intention and dispositions of the subject. The same reasons apply. 

It is surely, therefore, lawful to baptize conditionally an uncon- 
scious, dying man whenever the minister can form a reasonable con- 
jecture or presumption based on some positive probability that the 
requisite intention and dispositions for the validity and fruitfulness 
of the sacrament are present, whether that positive probability be 
weighty, slight, or very slight (tenuis, tenuissima, to use the words of 
the authors). This doctrine in the light of canon 752, § 3 is certain as 
long as the probable opinion, conjecture, or presumption is founded 
on some manifestation made by the subject before he lapsed into or 
during his state of unconsciousness. 

Whether or not such sufficient probability can arise from some mani- 
festation or set of circumstances extrinsic to the manifestative faculties 
of the subject will be discussed in the final section of this paper. 


MANIFESTATION OF THE GENERAL WILL TO USE THE MEANS 
OF SALVATION 


If a dying, unconscious man, either before lapsing into or during his 
apparently unconscious state, has manifested in some way a general 
will to use the means of salvation, e.g., by showing contrition or attri- 


” Aertnys-Damen, Theologia moralis 2 (15th ed.; Turin, 1947) nn. 14 and 46, 2. 
8 Priimmer, op. cit., n. 18. 
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tion, a large and increasing number of authors expressly permit his 
conditional baptism.'* Before the Code this permissive opinion was 
held by not a few theologians; and among the older theologians, 
John Maldonatus,”* Giles Coninck,” Patrick Sporer,* Lacroix,™ and 
others taught it. To be sure, the reason given by Coninck and others 
for this opinion is rejected by a large number of theologians, although 
Vermeersch insists that the strict opinion is the more recent.?* Doc- 
trinally opposed to the more liberal opinion are, for example, de 
Lugo,””? Merkelbach,?* Umberg,?® Priimmer,*® Noldin-Schmidt-Hein- 


19 Genicot-Salsmans-Gortebecke 2, n. 58; Cappello, op. cit. 1, n. 150; Regatillo-Zalba, 
Theologiae moralis summa 3 (Madrid, 1954) n. 28; Sabetti-Barrett, Compendium theologiae 
moralis (33rd ed.; New York, 1931) p. 585; Payen, op. cit. 1, n. 612; Vermeersch, op. cit. 
3, n. 223, and “Practica disquisitio de sacramentis conferendis vel negandis acatholico,” 
Periodica 18 (1929) 123*-148*; Piscetta-Gennaro, op. cit., n. 106; Tanquerey, Synopsis 
theologiae dogmaticae 3 (24th ed.; Paris, 1938) nn. 440 and 520; Aertnys-Damen, of. cit., 
n. 32; Jorio, Theologia moralis 3 (3rd ed.; Naples, 1946) nn. 35 and 64; Varceno-Loiano, 
op. cit., n. 40; Coronata, Imstitutiones iuris canonici: De sacramentis 1 (Turin: Marietti, 
1943) nn. 91 and 131; de Clercq, Traité de droit canonique: Des sacrements (Paris, 1948) 
n. 29; Ferreres-Mondria, op. cit., n. 311; Busquet, loc. cit.; Slater, A Manual of Moral 
Theology 2 (New York, 1908) p. 43; Claeys Bouuaert-Simenon, Manuale iuris canonici 2 
(Sth ed.; Ghent, 1943) n. 34, 2, 2: “damnare practice non audemus.”’ 

2% Lehmkuhl, Theologia moralis (8th ed.) n. 78; d’Annibale, Summa theologiae moralis 
3 (3rd ed.; Rome, 1892) 274; Bucceroni, /mstitutiones theologiae moralis 3 (6th ed.; Rome, 
1915) 383; Gury, Casus conscientiae in praecipuas quaestiones theologiae moralis 2 (4th ed.; 
Paris, 1868) n. 205. 

2 Maldonatus, Opera varia theologica 1: De baptismo, q. 4. 

2 Coninck, Commentariorum ac disputationum in universam doctrinam d. Thomae de 
sacramentis et censuris tomi duo (Lyons, 1625) q. 64, a. 8, dub. 5, n. 103. 

%Sporer, Theologia moralis decalogalis et sacramentalis 3 (ed. Bierbaum; 1901) tr. 7, c. 
2, s. 4, n. 151. 

™ Lacroix, Theologia moralis (ed. Zacharia; 1761) lib. 6, pars 1, tr. 1, c. 2, dub. 1, q. 
33, n. 168, and tr. 2, c. 1, dub. 4, Addenda, q. 50, n. 288. 

2 Such sorrow contains the virtual resolution to observe all the precepts which are 
necessary to avoid hell and to gain heaven, and one of these precepts is that of receiving 
baptism (Coninck, Joc. cit.). Gobat accepts the reason and adds that on the one hand it is 
certain that Christ could have so instituted this very necessary sacrament in such a way 
that this intention would be sufficient, and on the other hand neither reason nor authority 
forces us to deny that He did so institute it (cf. Operum moralium tomi tres 1 [Venice, 1698] 
tr. 2, casus 10, resp. 5, n. 298). 

% Periodica 18 (1929) 140*, note. 

” De Lugo, De sacramentis in genere (Venice, 1751) disp. 9, c. 7, nn. 128 ff. 

% Merkelbach, Summa theologiae moralis 3 (8th ed.; Paris, 1949) 93 B, and “De sacra- 
mentis sub conditione ‘si es dispositus’ non ministrandis,” Revue ecclésiastique de Liége 5 
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zel,** Claeys Bouuaert-Simenon.” St. Alphonsus mentions it and ac- 
cepts the opinions of Suarez and de Lugo.* 

The liberal authors cautiously qualify their doctrine as probable.™ 
All of them, however, who admit the lawfulness of conditional baptism 
do so because of the general principle that in cases of extreme neces- 
sity it is lawful to confer the sacrament conditionally as long as there 
is some probability that the requisites for validity are present. Those 
authors whose manuals are current after the Code see in this opinion 
an application of canon 752, § 3. 

Practically speaking, therefore, there is no doubt that it is lawful 
to baptize a dying, unconscious man who has manifested contrition 
or attrition either before or during his state of unconsciousness. 

The liberal opinion is that an act of supernatural contrition or at- 
trition contains a general will of using the means of salvation which 
is a sufficient intention for the valid reception of baptism. Does this 
opinion have any intrinsic probability? De Lugo, Merkelbach, Noldin- 
Schmidt-Heinzel, to mention only a few authors, deny it. Pesch is 
perhaps closer to the truth when he says that a certain, theoretical 
solution of this problem can hardly be found.** Nevertheless I should 
like to discuss it briefly. 





(1909) 145-60. A reply to this article was made by Pierre Castillon, “A propos de l’admin- 
istration conditionelle des sacrements,”’ Nouvelle revue théologique 42 (1910) 257-66. 

2° Umberg, Systema sacramentorum (Innsbruck, 1930) c. 2, a. 2, nn. 64-66, and c. 3, a. 
3, nn. 83-95. 

© Priimmer, op. cit., n. 87. 

31 Noldin-Schmidt-Heinzel, op. cit., n. 41, 5 b. 

® Claeys Bouuaert-Simenon, Joc. cit. 

% Alphonsus, op. cit., tr. 1, c. 3, dub. 1, n. 82. Suarez does not study this precise case. 
Those places which are cited in support of the opinion of de Lugo and the stricter authors 
are a refutation of the opinion attributed to Cajetan to the effect that valid baptism does 
not require consent or intention on the part of the subject; it requires only that the sub- 
ject does not dissent or rather remains neutral. But from his exposition of the required 
consent it is evident that Suarez is correctly numbered among the strict theologians. Cf. 
Suarez, Opera omnia 20 (ed. Vives; Paris, 1866) disp. 14, s. 2, n. 4, p. 267, and disp. 24, 
s. 1, nn. 2, 4-5, p. 408 f. 

% E.g., “probabilis’” (Lacroix), “merito saltem ut probabile affirmant’’ (Genicot-Sals- 
mans-Gortebecke), “‘valde dubium” (Lehmkuhl), “valde dubitandum,”’ but “ob extrinse- 
cam auctoritatem, improbabilem dicere non audemus” (Cappello). But Vermeersch 
qualifies it as “‘verior’”’ (art. cit., p. 133*). 

% Pesch, Praelectiones dogmaticae 6: De sacramentis (3rd ed.; Freiburg, 1908) pars 1, 
n, 439, 
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On the presumption that a dying, unconscious man has elicited an 
act of supernatural attrition, we must find as a basis for this act a 
supernatural faith in God, the punisher of evil and the rewarder of 
good, and some belief in a Redeemer. And in the act we must see a 
detestation of sin from motives known through faith, a resolve not to 
sin again, and a hope of forgiveness. The resolution not to sin again 
is equivalently one to do good, to do the will of God, to use apt means 
in order to be saved. But at this juncture there is only one means of 
salvation humanly possible: baptism in fact (im re). 

Valid baptism requires an intention on the part of the subject. The 
desire contained in supernatural contrition and attrition is a votum. 
In each of these acts the votwm as a votum is the same. If the subject 
knows about baptism and its necessity, the desire is explicit. It is 
implicit if he does not know about the necessity of baptism but does 
realize that it is necessary to embrace the Christian religion. Accord- 
ing to the liberal authors, there is also an implicit but sufficient desire 
for baptism even if the subject does not know about the necessity of 
embracing the Christian religion. Do they therefore logically reduce 
the intention to the votum? I think they do. And it is my intention to 
explore the intrinsic probability of this opinion. My conclusion is that 
this opinion is intrinsically probable, although less probable. 

To pass from the state of original sin to the state of grace, baptism 
in fact or im voto is necessary. The ultimate disposition for justice, the 
infusion of first grace and the remission of original and personal sins, 
is perfect contrition, because this is true penance proceeding from the 
love of God above all things with the, at least, numerically indistinct 
and implicit desire of doing everything else which is necessary.** The 
desire (or votum) is not the ultimate disposition, but it does provide 
the relation to baptism which completes charity so that perfect con- 
trition is the ultimate disposition. Conceived as a conditio sine qua non 
or, better still, as an element necessarily contained in charity which 
positively conduces to justification by completing charity,*” the desire 
is a positive will, something real that establishes the necessary relation 
to the sacramental means of spiritual regeneration established by 
Christ. 

3% Suarez, op. cit., disp. 27, s. 2, nn. 2, 8-10. 


* Lercher, I nstitutiones theologiae dogmaticae 4 (3rd ed.; Innsbruck, 1948) 2/1, n. 178; 
Mors, Theologia dogmatica 5 (2nd ed.; Buenos Aires, 1951) n. 255. 
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The liberal opinion must be understood as a broadening of the con- 
cept of the implicit votwm in this instance to include all of the ele- 
ments of the intention. We have seen that it is a positive act of the 
will which, at least implicitly, extends to the use of all that is neces- 
sary for salvation, baptism included. It is also equivalently absolute, 
and there is some determination of its object. The strict opinion finds 
these last two elements lacking in the votum. 

I submit that it is possible to interpret the votwm as an equivalently 
absolute will. The strict authors interpret the votwm of the attrite or 
contrite dying man who knows nothing about the necessity of the 
Christian religion and baptism in this fashion: “vi contritionis vel 
attritionis habeo propositum servandi omnia praecepta Dei ita ut si, 
praevio examine facto, intelligerem me ad baptismum obligari, propo- 
situm eum recipiendi haberem.”** If the votwm is understood in this 
way, it is an interpretative voluntary, an unreal conditional intention. 
Does not this interpretation empty the volwm of its positive and real 
relation to baptism? 

Therefore, with all due deference, I suggest that the votum can be 
interpreted in this way: “vi contritionis vel attritionis volo omnia 
praecepta Dei servare ita ut si, praevio examine facto, intelligerem 
me ad baptismum obligari, eum explicite vellem.” There is a real and 
absolute, although implicit, desire of baptism. The explicitness of the 
intention is the object of the unreal conditional element of the votum. 

One of the chief difficulties in the liberal opinion is how to explain 
the votum in terms of sufficient determination of the object. Is the 
object disjunctive, i.e., either perfect contrition or baptism?* Or is it 
known only to God? I suggest the following reply by means of an 
example. A man who has never heard about the Christian religion is 
dying. A Christian knows that he has made an act of attrition but has 
only time to say, “I can save you,” and to hear in reply, “do what- 
ever you can” or “all right,” as the subject lapses into unconsciousness. 
On the strength of that reply the Christian baptizes the dying man 
conditionally. Would there not be a solid probability about the validity 
of the sacrament? And if so, would not the wish or desire expressed 


% De Lugo, Merkelbach, Umberg. 
% Merkelbach, loc. cit. 4 Umberg, loc. cit. 
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by the dying man have been determined as to specific object by a 
circumstance extrinsic to himself, i.e., the mind of the Christian? 

But what if no one speaks to him before he lapses into unconscious- 
ness? Is it not possible that his implicit wish or desire is determined by 
the objective circumstances in which he finds himself, i.e., circum- 
stances that make baptism the only way he can save his soul? An 
affirmative answer would be in line with the theological reason given 
for the necessity of having an intention, to the effect that an adult 
cannot attain to justification and salvation unless he positively wishes 
it. Can anyone say that a dying, unconscious man who has implored 
the mercy of God from knowledge and motives based on supernatural 
faith and hope and who has begun to love God has not consented to 
the justification he has pleaded for and is not willing to be saved?*! 

An undesirable consequence of this opinion, according to the stricter 
authors, would be that presumably one could baptize believers in 
non-Christian religions while they were asleep or intoxicated, provided 
that they were at least attrite and in good faith. Gobat® and Sporer® 
deny this. The obligation of receiving baptism is one of divine positive 
law and binds semper but not pro semper, so that in the circumstances 
of sleep or intoxication we cannot construe the votum included in 
attrition so as to mean an intention to use a means of salvation that 
is not here and now necessary. 

Turning now to the case of one who has a specific religion in which 
he sincerely and in good faith believes, we face a difficult problem. 
The person in question might be Jew, Mohammedan, or pagan. Some 
authors fear that this doctrine would have the consequence that every 
Jew, Mohammedan, or pagan attached to his own religion should be 
considered as disposed for baptism because each of these wishes to do 
the will of God and save his soul. Cappello, too, refers to this objection 
and qualifies it with the words “nec immerito.” 

There is merit to this objection. A Jew who believes in his religion 
and is sincerely though imperfectly contrite wishes to do the will of 
God. But explicitly he might intend to save his soul by following the 
precepts of his religion which he believes to express the will of God. 
This man has defined his intention of doing God’s will by explicitly 


4 Cf., e.g., Sum. theol. 3, q. 68, a. 7. 4 Operum moralium tomi tres, n. 236. 
* Theologia moralis, n. 151, 2. “ Op. cit., n. 153. 
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directing his intention to something which, in fact, is not God’s will 
and is not a means of salvation. His explicit intention by being ex- 
plicit should prevail over any implicit intention of receiving baptism 
which might have been contained in his general intention to do the 
will of God. It would seem that he does not wish to be baptized. Sporer 
proposed this objection to himself and tried to solve it: “Judaeus 
ille .. . si veram elicuit attritionem supernaturalem, illa prior pessima 
voluntas jam cessavit et enervata est, aut certe processit ex errore 
invincibili, ideoque ejus ratio non est habenda.’’*® 

I would reply by applying the doctrines of prevalent intention 
(although some reject its application here**) and of invincible ignorance. 
The Jew, Mohammedan, or pagan has a sincere intention to do the 
will of God by using means and thus to save his soul. This is expressed 
by his contrition or attrition. But it terminates at a means which 
cannot be God’s will. I would suggest that this one physical act morally 
contains two intentions. The one is the intention to do the will of God 
and use means, the other is the determination to do it by following the 
laws of Moses or some other religious leader respectively. Now, at 
this juncture in a man’s life such a determination can only be due to 
ignorance here and now invincible for which he is not morally ac- 
countable. What is morally positive in his will is the desire to do the 
will of God and use means. This can only be that he receive baptism. 
This therefore prevails. 

To return to the lawfulness of conferring baptism, may a Jew, 
Mohammedan, or pagan who is unconscious, dying, and imperfectly 
contrite be baptized conditionally? The answer is, yes. Aside from the 
fact that the minister cannot know for certain that the man dying in 
this state intends to persevere in his false religion, there is especially 
the positive fact of his attrition. That is probably sufficient for the 
lawful administration of conditional baptism. 

As a conclusion to this section, I should like to repeat that I have 
tried to present the liberal opinion in terms of intrinsic probability. 
If I have achieved a demonstration of its probability, I must admit 
that I think that the contrary is more probable.‘ 


45 Sporer, loc. cit. 46 E.g., Noldin-Schmidt-Heinzel. 
“ Cf. Suarez, de Lugo, Umberg. 
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IS CANON 752, § 3 TAXATIVE AND EXCLUSIVE? 


Under this heading I take up the question whether the norms in 
this canon exclude other cases of extreme necessity and in particular 
the case of the dying, unconscious man who is known to have expressed 
only attrition, and that of the dying, unconscious man about whom 
nothing is known. 

As applications of the “probable or prudent conjecture” and the 
“presumption” which are supposed to render the baptism of the dying 
lawful, several cases are to be found in the authors: (1) the case of the 
dying man who has heard about the Christian religion and has showed 
some interest in it;** (2) the case of the dying man who refused to 
embrace our religion because of reasons extrinsic to it, e.g., because 
he would be obliged to lead a stricter life, to abandon an invalid mar- 
riage, make restitution, etc. ;** (3) the case of the dying man who never 
manifested any desire for baptism; (4) the case of the dying man who 
has positively refused to become a Christian and has given orders 
that a missionary should not be allowed to come near him in his last 
moments or has even rejected before loss of consciousness all ministra- 
tions of the priest;*' (5) the Jew or the Mohammedan in good faith 
who has lived piously in his religion and about whom nothing else is 
known ;* (6) the dying man about whom either it is not known or it 
is factually doubted whether he ever had or expressed any intention 
of being baptized. 

In favor of the lawfulness of conferring baptism in this last case 
are a large number of authors of good authority. But there are also 


* Busquet, op. cit., n. 40, 2; Ubach, Compendium theologiae moralis, n. 488. 

 Busquet, ibid.; Ubach, ibid.; Lehmkuhl, op. cit., 2, n. 78. 

© Davis, Moral and Pastoral Theology 3 (Sth ed.; New York, 1946) 54. 

® Davis, ibid.; Vermeersch, Theologia moralis, n. 223; but Payen, Monita Nankinensia 
1, n. 614, expressly rejects this case. 

®@ Ubach, loc. cit. 

8 Genicot-Salsmans-Gortebecke, op. cit., n. 58; Busquet, op. cit., n. 40, 2; Piscetta- 
Gennaro, op. cit., n. 192; Jorio, op. cit., n. 64, as long as there is no certain evidence of a 
contrary will; Cappello, op. cit., n. 153: “vere probabilis,” with a suggested reservation 
about Jews; Ferreres-Mondria, op. cit., n. 312, and his Casus conscientiae 2 (Sth ed.) n. 
239, 1: “absque temeritate teneri potest,” unless a Jew, shortly before his death, inveighed 
against the Catholic religion; Payen, loc. cit: “probabilis,” with the same reservations as 
Jorio, and in his Casus de baptismo (Zikawei, 1920) n. 142, 4, if for one or other probable 
motive such a person can be presumed to have had the intention of receiving baptism at 
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many who deny it.** As a summary of the extremely liberal views 
expressed by those authors who permit baptism in this last and the 
preceding five cases, the words of Vermeersch are apposite: “Quare 
attenta summa baptismi necessitate, nullus videtur esse moribundus 
sensibus destitutus, sive in regione fideli, sive in regione infideli, quin, 
praeciso scandalo, sub conditione baptizari possit.’’®® 

Liberal authors maintain that their opinion and practice is explicitly 
forbidden in no document emanating from the Holy Office, although 
they do admit that the contrary is more in conformity with the norms 
given by the Sacred Congregation. Is this doctrine and practice for- 
bidden? A careful scrutiny of the sources of canon 752 reveals that 
only one document, which incorporates references to four other replies, 
really touches upon the problem under discussion. It is the response 
of the Holy Office dated March 30, 1898: 


Utrum missionarius conferre possit Baptismum in articulo mortis mahumedano 
adulto, qui in suis erroribus supponitur in bona fide: 

1. Si habeat adhuc plenam advertentiam, tantum illum adhortando ad do- 
lorem et ad confidentiam, minime loquendo de nostris mysteriis: 

2. Quamcumque habeat advertentiam, nihil ei dicendo, cum ex una parte 
supponitur illi non deesse contritionem, ex alia vero prudens non esse loqui cum 
eo de nostris mysteriis. 

3. Si jam advertentiam amiserit, nihil prorsus ei dicendo. 





least in danger of death; Ubach, op. cit., n. 488: “in nosocomiis nostrarum regionum,” 
i.e., in Latin America; Sabetti-Barrett, op. cit., p. 585: “apud nos,” i.e., in the United 
States of America. Gury, Casus conscientiae 2, n. 205, seems first to have proposed this 
case. The case as he gave it is repeated by Ferreres as above; Sica, Casus conscientiae 
(Zikawei, 1895) discusses this case and asserts that he is moved more by the authority 
of Gury than by his reasons; Cance, Le code de droit canonique 2 (7th ed.; Paris, 1946) 
n. 132, 3 b; Coronata, De sacramentis 1, n. 131; de Clercq, Des sacrements, n. 29; Ver- 
meersch, Theologia moralis, n. 223, and Periodica 18 (1929) 123° ff. 

* Merkelbach, op. cit. 3, n. 145; Priimmer, op. cit. 3, n. 87, who, however, cites the 
opinion of Vermeersch and Cappello; Ubach, op. cit., n. 488, and Varceno-Loiano, Institu- 
tiones theologiae moralis 4, n. 75, would not allow a general presumption independent of 
the circumstances, but an example of a justifying circumstance is given by Ubach, i.e., 
occurrence of the case in Latin America, as I noted above; Sica, Joc. cit., objects to indis- 
criminate baptizing but would judge each case according to the circumstances; Lehmkuhl, 
op. cit., Casus conscientiae 2, pp. 28 ff., rejects this case unless the missionary has some 
positive sign or motive upon which to base a positive and prudent conjecture; Bucceroni, 
op. cit., n. 462, demands some positive sign, e.g., the abandonment of idolatry; cf. the 
reply of the Holy Office, Dec. 11, 1850, ad 2, in Gasparri, Codicis iuris canonici fontes 4 
(Rome, 1926) 188 (n. 913). 

 Theologia moralis 3, n. 223. 
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R. Ad 1. et 2. Negative, i.e. non licere hujusmodi mahumedanis, de quibus in 
primo et secundo quaesito agitur, sive absolute sive conditionate administrare 
baptismum; et dentur decreta S.0. ad Episcopum Quebecensem sub die 25 Ja- 
nuarii et 10 Maii 1703, et Instructio S. Officii sub die 6 Junii 1860 ad Vicarium 
Apostolicum Tche-Kiang. 

Ad 3. De mahumedanis moribundis et sensibus jam destitutis respondendum 
ut in decr. S. Officii 18 Septembris 1850 ad Episc. Perthensem; idest: “Si antea 
dederint signa velle baptizari, vel in praesenti statu aut nutu aut alio modo 
eamdem dispositionem ostenderint, baptizari posse sub conditione, quatenus 
tamen missionarius, cunctis rerum adjunctis inspectis, ita prudenter judicaverit.” 
—SSmus adprobavit.* 


The inquiry referred to three states of the subject: full consciousness, 
partial consciousness, and unconsciousness. The answer of the Holy 
Office to the first two inquiries does not concern us here. It is the third 
reply that we must scrutinize. When this inquiry and response is 
examined and compared with canon 752, § 3, there are indications that 
the Sacred Congregation intended to give norms of action without for- 
bidding greater liberality in conferring the sacrament of baptism upon 
the dying and unconscious subject in certain circumstances. 

Analysis shows, first, that the inquiry and response are explicitly 
about a Mohammedan in supposed good faith, to whom the missionary 
said nothing, i.e., about sorrow, trust, or our mysteries. When applying 
this reply to another case, one would have to follow the general rule to 
the effect that application has to be made to an exactly similar case. 
Authors continually remind us that apparent unconsciousness does not 
always exclude all awareness of events and words spoken in the pres- 
ence of a dying man. Second, the response is given in a positive form 
which declares conditions in which, when verified, the subject may be 
baptized (“baptizari posse”). If the Sacred Congregation had in- 
tended to exclude cases other than this kind, would it not have been 
opportune to reply in the negative, as was done in the reply to the 
first and second inquiry? Furthermore, the sentence quoted by the 
Holy Office from the decree of September 18, 1850, was an answer to 
an inquiry about an adult savage “in articulo mortis” whom the mis- 
sionary had not been able to help either by instructing him or by lead- 
ing him to sorrow for his sins.*’ Finally, although canon 752, § 3 reads 


5 Gasparri, Fontes 4, n. 1197, pp. 499-500. 
® Tbid., n. 912, pp. 187-88. 
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quite similarly to this response, there is a noteworthy change in the 
form of the verb. Whereas in the reply lawfulness of the baptism is 
implied by the words “baptizari posse,” obligation of baptizing is to 
be inferred from the “baptizandus est” of the canon. It would be rash 
to judge that the legislator made this change of wording without 
reason. 

The remark of Jorio is pertinent here. The phrase “baptizandus est”’ 
in the canon implies two others, i.e., ““baptizari potest’”’ and “baptizan- 
dus non est.” In par. 3 the Code tells us when the subject must be 
baptized. In par. 1 it tells us when he must not be baptized. The whole 
canon gives us norms by which to judge when the subject may be 
baptized, without excluding other cases not indicated in the canon." 
Should we not therefore draw the conclusion that the law of the Code 
is not exclusive?®® 

I think it is not temerarious to say that the Sacred Congregation 
by answering a particular case intended to give a norm of action 
without excluding more extreme cases which could be safely left to the 
prudent judgment of the missionary enlightened by this norm. The 
Code itself by saying when baptism must not be given and when it 
must be given does not exclude more extreme cases in which it may 
be given. 

Should we not admire here the prudence and charity of the Church? 
She prudently words her decrees so as to protect the sacraments from 
sacrilege and she charitably takes care not to exclude many worthy 
souls from their beneficent effects. In reference to another matter, the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith cited a sentence 
from St. Augustine that may be quoted here: “ipsaque [concilia] plen- 
aria saepe priora posterioribus emendari; cum aliquo experimento 
rerum aperitur quod clausum erat, et cognoscitur quod latebat.”” 

Can we therefore advance a step and safely assert that a prudently 
probable judgment or a prudently probable conjecture or presumption 
that a subject has an intention of being baptized may be based on a 
fact or facts extrinsic to any personal manifestation made by him? In 
the remaining part of this article I shall propose a tentative explanatory 
suggestion in an attempt to show that we can. 

% Op. cit., n. 64. 59 De Clercq, op. cit., n. 29. 


® Instruction of the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, June 23, 
1830, in Seredi, Codicis iuris canonici fontes (Rome, 1935) n. 4749, p. 275. 
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PROBABLE INFERENCE OF SUFFICIENT INTENTION FROM 
EXTRINSIC FACTS 


I do not think that a general presumption that every man has prob- 
ably the intention to receive baptism is justified. Therefore it would 
be illicit for an individual to baptize all unconscious, dying people on 
the basis of such a presumption alone. But if one takes into considera- 
tion circumstances apart from the manifestation of the dying, uncon- 
scious man, may it not be said that the opinion of the liberal authors 
cited above to the effect that one who baptizes such people is not to 
be reprehended may safely and lawfully be applied in practice? 

We know that for the valid reception of baptism it is not the mani- 
festation but the reality of the intention that is required. We also know 
that canon 752, § 3 does not taxatively and exclusively describe all the 
cases in which one may lawfully baptize conditionally. If, then, there 
are circumstances from which one may infer with probability that the 
individual has an intention of receiving baptism, he will not be acting 
merely on the strength of a general presumption and he may surely 
baptize the subject conditionally. 

Are there such circumstances? I think there are. In all the world 
the Catholic Church, today as never before, is a living witness to the 
things of God. She is visibly present everywhere in her churches, 
chapels, and charitable institutions such as hospitals, clinics, orphan- 
ages, nurseries, homes for the aged and mentally handicapped. Her 
press and the utterances of the hierarchy penetrate to the farthest re- 
cesses of the earth. Children of all religions and of no specific religion 
throng to her schools. Her feasts are observed in civil society and the 
vocabulary of her mysteries is current in the languages of those vast 
countries which are considered pagan lands. She is made known by the 
preaching and presence of her ministers, her nuns, and her brothers. 
By their customs, language, and beliefs, men of trade and commerce 
and even armies have contributed to making her known. Travelers, 
students returned from Christian countries have spread the knowledge 
of Christianity in their writings and memoirs. The hostility of persecu- 
tors and the criticism of her tenets spread abroad by every means of 
communication have made men everywhere conscious of her most es- 
sential teachings. So the Church and her basic teachings cannot be said 
to be unknown. 
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Furthermore, among any large number of non-Christian people I am 
sure that the fact can be verified that some, and therefore probably 
any one of them, have been in one or more of the following circum- 
stances. (1) They have been at least for a time in a Catholic or a non- 
Catholic Christian school where all have received at least basic instruc- 
tions. (2) They have been catechumens at least in the wide sense, and 
of these at least a few fully intended to become Christians but were 
impeded for various causes extrinsic to our religion, e.g., opposition 
of the family, commitments for marriage, etc. (3) They have wished 
to join the body of Christians but did not know how to go about enter- 
ing the Church. (4) They have regretted the sins and evil deeds of 
their lives, have prayed for forgiveness, and have resolved to do better. 
(5) They have known something of the Church and her teachings, 
especially about God and heaven and hell. The very existence of a 
church building or a school or a clinic, the presence of a priest or nun 
or catechist, Christians celebrating a feast provoke endless discussion 
among pagans of cities, towns, and villages. (6) They have, unknown to 
the priest and bystanders at the place of death, at one time or another 
expressed the intention to enter the Christian Church at an opportune 
time. 

The doctrine of the salvific will of God gives direction and finality to 
these circumstances. The doctrine that Almighty God wishes, even 
supposing original sin, the salvation of all men is at least fidei proxima. 

Theologians so describe this salvific will as to say that it is ante- 
cedent and conditioned (however the term of the will is explained). But 
it is truly sincere and operative in the sense that it moves Him to pro- 
vide sufficient and abundant means for all. Thus He mercifully gives 
or at least offers even to those non-Christians known as negative infidels 
grace at least remotely sufficient for salvation. To these men at the 
opportune time and place (not at every moment, but at those times 
and in those places where external graces are at hand, e.g., preaching 
of the word of God, examples of saints and persecuted Christians, 
events that cause fear, sufferings, and especially when it is most neces- 
sary to do penance, as at the hour of death) God offers or gives that 
sufficient grace by which they can dispose themselves for that faith 
which is necessary for salvation. 


© These are facts which the writer has personally encountered as a priest in the mis- 
sions. 
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How such provision is made for infidels is an extremely intricate and 
much discussed problem. Some of them, perhaps, might be considered 
as moral infants so that for these the problem is considerably simpli- 
fied. Others may arrive at salvific faith in other ways. Regarding these 
we can cite the words of Lercher: 


Non opus est, ut perspiciamus, guomodo singuli salvari possint. Satis est ut 
sciamus Deum omnium salutem serio velle et viam salutis ordinariam omnibus- 
que divinitus praescriptam non eo sensu a fontibus revelationis doceri unicam, 
ut Deo denegaretur potestas eos, qui inculpabiliter hanc viam ignorant, aliis 
modis salvandi.—Ecclesia in hac re rejicit tam Rigorismum quam Laxismum. 
Ceterum “quid cum singulis agatur, Deus, qui agit, atque ipsi, cum quibus agitur, 
sciunt.”” 


This statement should not be turned against the opinion being de- 
fended here. One should not, therefore, conclude that there is no need 
for baptism in these cases. Almighty God, sincerely and operatively 
desiring the salvation of all men, gives or offers sufficient grace for this 
end. But even many Christians do not necessarily arrive at the perfec- 
tion of charity but are content with attaining to justification through 
the sacraments, for which they dispose themselves by attrition alone. 
By an evident a fortiori it can be assumed that many pagans attain 
only attrition. For them, baptism is absolutely necessary. 

Would it therefore be temerarious to assert that the circumstances 
of frequent occurrence which I have described above and the presence 
of a minister able and willing to baptize in the extreme case of an 
unknown, dying, and unconscious man are effects of that provident, 
salvific will of God who wishes the salvation of all men? And would it 
not be safe to say that of the many men in whom those circumstances 
have been verified, at least some have probably the intention either 
explicit or implicit of receiving baptism? 

With all this in mind, I offer a suggestion of a way to arrive at suf- 
ficient probability of an intention on the part of the dying, unknown, 
and unconscious man. It is mentioned in Gury’s case book.® It is not 
too much to say that probably at least one man out of a hundred or 
even out of a thousand has been in the circumstances I have described 

®Lercher, Imstitutiones theologiae dogmaticae 4 (4th ed.; Barcelona, 1948) 1, n. 378, 


pp. 401-2. 
®N. 205. 
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and has elicited therefrom a sufficient intention. If this is so, there is no 
reason to say that the dying, unknown, unconscious individual of this 
case is not that one man. Ninety-nine to one, or nine hundred and 
ninety-nine to one, if such be the case, reduce the degree of probability 
but do not eliminate the slight probability that this man is the one. 
Furthermore, who will say that this individual is not actually a cate- 
chumen, or a Protestant who is invalidly baptized, or a non-baptized 
adherent of a Christian sect? 

This practice would be permissible only in extreme cases and then 
only when all danger of contempt for the Christian religion and scandal 
is absent or has been removed. The priest will do all in his power to 
assist the dying man to elicit a certain intention. 

No injury is done to the sacrament, because baptism is conferred 
conditionally. No harm can come to religion and the bystanders, be- 
cause scandal must be absent or removed. The Church has not forbid- 
den the conferring of baptism in this kind of case. The practice is rea- 
sonable because the priest is presumed to be prudent, and he simply 
does not know that the man is indisposed, but he does have some proba- 
bility, however slight, that he is disposed. It is hardly proper to quote 
canon 752 when a human soul in peril of eternal damnation is in a set 
of circumstances at least probably not envisaged by the canon. 

Vermeersch declares that there is an obligation to baptize in this 
case. To assert such an obligation from which one would surely be 
excused should a proportionate inconvenience arise is not unreasonable. 
The general principles concerning the conferring of the sacraments 
conditionally in cases of extreme necessity even when in doubt about 
the presence of all the requirements for validity are broad enough to 
embrace this case. 


SUMMARY 


1) Conjectures and presumptions present some probability, although 
sometimes a slight probability, of the existence of an intention to re- 
ceive baptism. 

2) It is extrinsically probable that attrition contains a sufficient, 
implicit intention to receive baptism. I suggest that there is also some 
intrinsic probability in this opinion of Coninck, Lacroix, and others. 

3) Neither the Code of Canon Law nor earlier documents of the Holy 
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Office have taxatively and exclusively defined all the cases in which 
one may licitly confer the sacrament of baptism conditionally. Spe- 
cifically, the baptism of the dying, unconscious man about whom 
nothing is known has not been clearly excluded. 

4) The practice of baptizing all dying, unknown, and unconscious 
men cannot be justified on the basis of a general assumption that all 
men have a sufficient intention for baptism. It can be justified, how- 
ever, when one prudently takes into consideration the additional facts 
of the widespread knowledge of the Church, the probable dispositions 
of many non-Christians, and the dispositions of many invalidly bap- 
tized or non-baptized Christians, and the sincere, operative, salvific 
will of God. 
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NOTES 


THE “TRES LINGUAE SACRAE” IN EARLY 
IRISH BIBLE EXEGESIS 


Etymological derivations and interpretations involving Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin are a striking peculiarity of Hiberno-Latin writers.' The fre- 
quent occurrence of the question, Quomodo dicitur in tribus linguis sacris, 
is a well-established characteristic of the Irish biblical literature of the 
early medieval period. It serves as the introduction to the philological 
interpretation of Scripture in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. Where this question 
of the three languages is raised in a Bible commentary of unknown origin, 
one can certainly conclude to the influence of the Irish tradition.? The 
Old Irish regarded these three languages not only as the languages of scholar- 
ship, but in a deeper, mystical way as /res linguae sacrae, sacred indeed, 
because they were employed in the suprascription of the cross of Christ to 
express to the world His kingship: “Erat autem scriptum: Iesus Nazarenus, 
Rex Iudaeorum....Et erat scriptum hebraice, graece, et latine” (Jn 
19:19). 

In their regard for the sacred character of these three languages, the 
Irish biblical commentators resumed a venerable patristic tradition reaching 
as far back as Hilary of Poitiers (ca. 315-67), who very especially commended 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, the languages through which the mystery of 
God’s will, the announcement of His kingdom, and the suprascription of the 
cross were transmitted to the world.* The same tradition is continued and 
developed by Augustine, who regarded these languages as symbolic repre- 
sentations of three great historical realities. Hebrew is a symbol of the Law 
of the Jews, Greek of the Wisdom of the Gentiles, and Latin of the Empire 
of the Romans.‘ The Irish were well acquainted with both Hilary’s estimate 
of the role of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin in the history of salvation and 
Augustine’s conception of these languages as symbols of world history.® 


1An early non-biblical example is found in the Vila sancti Columbae of Adamndn 
(ca. 679): “nam licet diverso trium diversarum sono linguarum, unam tamen eandemque 
rem significat hoc, quod Hebraice dicitur Iona, Graecitas vero Peristera vocitat, et Latina 
lingua Columba nuncupatur”’; ed. W. Reeves, The Life of Columba (Dublin, 1857) pp. 4-5. 

2B. Bischoff, ““Wendepunkte in der Geschichte der lateinischen Exegese im Friihmit- 
telalter,” Sacris erudiri 6 (1954) 207-8. 

* Hilary, Tractatus super psalmos: Instructio psalmorum 15 (CSEL 22, 13). 

* Augustine, In Iohannis evangelium tract. 117, 4 (Corpus christianorum, ser. lat. 36, 
653; PL 35, 1946). 

This Augustinian tradition is found in a number of different Irish works. Two ex- 
amples are the Irish Pseudo-Bede, Collectanea (PL 94, 547D), and the Irish collection of 
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But just as important for the continuation of the tradition among the 
Irish is Isidore of Seville,* whose influence in learned Irish circles was of 
major.importance. His description of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin as “tres . .. 
linguae sacrae, quae toto orbe maxime excellunt” is repeatedly reflected in 
the Irish reverence for the sacred character of this linguistic triad. His 
Etymologiae, especially those sections in which etymology and philology 
dominate, and the great Bible commentaries of Jerome, who uses both 
Hebrew and Greek words in the interpretation of Scripture, provided the 
Irish with the learned aspects of these languages and showed them their 
importance for the philological exegesis of Scripture.’ 

The propensity, therefore, for employing this sacred triad of languages is 
rooted ultimately in the Bible itself and the Fathers of the Church. It is 
not an Irish invention, though the repeated recourse to Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin in the exegesis of Scripture is peculiar to Hiberno-Latin Bible com- 
mentators. This peculiarity can be more exactly defined by a consideration 
of the philological method which the Irish employed, and the quality of the 
Hebrew and Greek on which their interpretation of the Scriptures rests. 

Methodologically the philological exegesis of the Irish is restricted to 
single words and phrases which occur in the Bible text. No serious attempt 
is made to use philology for exegeting whole thought-patterns or for resolving 
difficult historical problems.’ Further, the Hebrew and Greek words which 
form the basis of the exegesis are frequently either excerpts from patristic 
sources’ or fragments left over from late antiquity.’° More often than not 
the Hebrew and Greek are pseudo in character, mere pretensions of learned- 
ness or inventions of Irish fantasy." Sometimes we find highly distorted 





biblical questions and answers contained in Lyons 447 (376), fol. 106™-152" (s. ix); cf. 
fol. 144"; B. Bischoff, op. cit., pp. 224-26. 

® Isidore, Etymologiae9, 1, 3 (ed. W. Lindsay, Isidori Hispalensis episcopi etymologiarum 
sive originum libri XX, Oxford, 1911). J. Kenney, The Sources for the Early History of 
Ireland 1 (New York, 1929) 146-47. 

7 Among the works of Jerome which were well known and frequently used by the 
Irish are the Quaestiones hebraicae in Genesin, Comment. in Ezechielen, Comment. in Dani- 
elen, Comment. in evang. Matthaei, Liber de nominibus hebraicis, Epist. 20, 28, 73. 

8A good example is found in an unpublished chapter of the Irish Pseudo-Isidorian 
Liber de ortu et obitu patrum (Colmar 39, fol. 1° [s. viii-ix] Murbach), where the question 
of the historical identity of Melchisedech is raised. The author cites here in a badly cor- 
rupt form St. Jerome’s interpretation of Gn 14:18 based on the Hebrew (Epist. 73, 5; 
PL 22, 679). 

* Cf. infra nn. 21-25. 

%” B. Bischoff, “Das griechische Element in der abendlindischen Bildung des Mittelal- 
ters,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift 42 (1951) 28-32. 

11 The most admirable treatment of the whole question of Greek in the early Middle 
Ages is by B. Bischoff, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 42 (1951) 27-55. Cf. also M. L. Laistner, 
Thought and Letters in Western Europe (London, 1957) pp. 238-50. 
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Hebrew and Greek words, whose identity has been almost totally obliterated 
by the corrupt tradition in which they have been preserved. In this period, 
neither from a methodological nor from a philological viewpoint can there 
be any question of Bible commentators who have mastered these two 
languages or who have even a good schoolbook acquaintance with them.” 

The following citations, examples of the use of the tres linguae sacrae, 
are for the most part taken from eighth-century and early ninth-century 
manuscripts, which show Irish influence in script, provenance, content, or 
style."* The insistence on the Irish element here is not extraordinary, since 
it is well known how thoroughly the field of Bible exegesis was dominated in 
the late seventh, eighth, and early ninth centuries by the Irish monks both 
at home and abroad." An inspection of the following specimens, which 
adequately represent the philology of the Irish circles, yields two conclusions 
which are closely interdependent: (1) that Hebrew and Greek were not only 
linguae sacrae to the Bible commentators of the pre-Carolingian period, but 
more important still they were linguae ignotae; and (2) that in consequence 
of this ignorance of the two biblical languages the exegesis of Scripture in 
the Bible schools of the West reached one of the lowest points in its history. 

A striking example of the inadequacy of Greek learning is found in the 
Irish Pseudo-Isidore (ca. 750), Liber de numeris, a work on number symbolism 
that originated in the Salzburg circle of St. Virgilius.! The author’s remarks 
on the Trinity are introduced by the following etymological notice on the 
names of the three Divine Persons: 


Tres persone Trinitatis, in una magestate et potestate: Pater, Filius et Spiritus 
sanctus, que tres persone apud Hebreos sic vocantur: Abba, Ben, Ruha; apud 
vero Grecos: Pater, Bar. Quomodo autem grece Spiritus dicitur, adhuc non in- 
veni. Illi tamen dicunt ageos, quod latine sonat sanctus. Abba pater, Ben filius, 


2Cf., e.g., the enigmatic colophon, written in Greek majuscules at the end of the 
Irish Liber de numeris (Colmar 39, fol. 175¥ [s. viii-ix] Murbach); B. Bischoff, Die sidost- 
deutschen Schreibschulen und Bibliotheken in der Karolingerzeit 1 (Leipzig, 1940) 76, 190, 
191. Another example is found in the Irish commentary on St. Mark by Cummeanus (?) 
(PL 30, 611A). 

3In paleographical questions I have- followed B. Bischoff, Sacris erudiri 6 (1954) 
189-281. The greater number of manuscripts which I cite are unpublished. Since most of 
the manuscripts are copies, one must be careful not to identify the date of the composition 
of the work with the earliest member of the manuscript tradition. 

4 The greater number of works cited here cannot be traced directly to Ireland, though 
they are most certainly Irish. It is presumed because of the ultraconservative character of 
the Old Irish that an intellectual parallel exists between the Irish at home and on the 
continent. 

16 R. E. McNally, S.J., Der irische Liber de numeris (Munich, 1957) pp. 154-56. 
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Ruha spiritus sanctus. Pater tamen grecum est, et latine sonat genitor. Bar grece, 
filius latine dicitur."* 


Another example of the employment of the three languages is the inter- 
pretation of the names of the books of the Old Testament. A typical illustra- 
tion of the technique is found in the Irish compilation of questions and 
answers on biblical subjects which is found in a ninth-century manuscript: 


INT Quomodo vocatur in tribus linguis iste liber <Genesis?> 
RP _Bresith in ebrea lingua, quod interpretatur principium. 
Exameron in grecum, hoc est sex dierum. 
Genesis in latinum, id est mundi et hominis.” 


The unknown author of the synopsis of the Pseudo-Gelasian Decree,"* 
which is found in the Irish Liber de numeris, has so reedited the second 
chapter of the Decree that almost all the names of the books of the Old 
Testament are found in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. The derivation of the 
word psalterium is especially interesting because it allows us to trace back 
to Isidore’s Etymologiae the source which underlies it: ““Psalmorum liber 
qui NABLA hebraice, PPALTERIUM grece, Organum latine dicitur. . . .”” 
The same interpretation appears in a still more remarkable form in an early 
Hiberno-Latin commentary on the Psalms, which is contained in an un- 
edited manuscript in St. Gall2° “Haec sunt nomina huius libri <psalmorum> 


16 Pseudo-Isidore, Liber de numeris 10 (PL 83, 1302B); B. Bischoff, Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 42 (1951) 30; R. Bolgar, The Classical Heritage (Cambridge, 1954) pp. 122-23, 
409. Note the corrupt orthography of Ruha for Jerome’s Rua (Comment. in Ezech.; PL 25, 
19D). Cf. Abelard, Dialectica, tract. 3, 1 (ed. L. M. Rijk, Wijsgerige Teksten en Studies 1 
[Assen, 1956] 339) for the continuation of this curious etymology: “Bar graece, filius latine 
dicitur.” Abba is clearly from Rom 8:16, while Ben is probably derived from Isidore, 
Etym. 7, 7, 19. I would like to thank George Glanzman, S.J., Professor of Old Testament 
at Woodstock College, for his kind assistance with the Hebrew questions involved in this 
and the subsequent notes. 

1 Lyons 447 (376), fol. 106” (s. ix): Imterrogationes vel responsiones tam de veleri quam 
novi testamenti; B. Bischoff, Sacris erudiri 6 (1954) 224-30. Note here that the Hebrew 
article is not represented with Bresith. 

18 E. von Dobschiitz, Das Decretum Gelasianum (Texte und Untersuchungen 38; Leipzig, 
1912) pp. 66-75. 

19 Tbid., p. 67. Cf. Isidore, Etym. 6, 2, 15: ““Psalmorum liber Graece psalterium, He- 
braice nabla, Latine organum dicitur.” Nablum (1 Chr 15:16, 20, 28; 1 Mac 13:51) isa 
musical instrument, the lyre. Nebel (Jer 13:12) in Origen represents Hebrew nébel or 
nebel (lyre). 
® St. Gallen 261, p. 147 (s. ix'); B. Bischoff, Sacris erudiri 6 (1954) 233. 
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apud Hebreos: sephir,” spithamis,” nabla; cum Grecis taloim,” psalmus,™ 
psalterium; cum Latinis vero volumus,” vel laus vel organum.” The inter- 
pretation rests on certain Hebrew, Greek, and Latin words excerpted 
from Jerome, Eucherius, and Isidore and woven into a triple triad of deriva- 
tions from the three languages. 

In this same commentary on the Psalms the author’s investigation of the 
etymology of diapsalma is guided by Hilary, Jerome, Augustine, and Isidore. 
The conclusion to which the whole discussion leads is the expression of 
diapsalma in the three languages: “Zesalla vel sella in ebrea, diapsalma in 
greco, semper sonat in latinum intervallum orationis.””**® 

In a small collection of questions and answers on various aspects of the 
Bible,” we find a number of questions dealing with etymologies. The work, 
which is clearly a product of the Irish schools, probably originated in 
Upper Italy, perhaps even in Bobbio, in the ninth century or earlier. The 
author of this work proposes the following question on the word “evange- 
lium”: “Quomodo vocatur evangelium in tribus principalibus linguis? Ita, 
ethloeum vel ethleum in ebraica, evangelium in greca, bona adnuntiatio in 
jatina.”” The answer “ethloeum vel ethleum” is peculiar to Irish biblical 
exegesis” and is found in a great number of Irish commentaries.” 

The Irish commentary, the Interrogationes vel responsiones, which has 


"Isidore, Etym. 6, 2, 15: “Titulus autem in psalmis Hebraicus ita est, Sepher 
Thehilim. . . .” Sephir stands for Hebrew sépher. 

 Eucherius, Instructiones 2 (CSEL 31, 149). The word spithamis is not identifiable as 
Hebrew or Aramaic. 

* Isidore, Etym. 6, 2, 15. 

* Eucherius, ibid.: “Spithames palmus”’ (sic). 

*%5 Isidore, Etym. 6, 2, 15. “Volumus” is an obvious corruption of “Volumen.” 

*6 Clm. 14715, fol. 1"-1" (s. ix*); B. Bischoff, Sacris erudiri 6 (1954) 233. This Regens- 
burg manuscript together with St. Gallen 261 (cf. supra n. 20) constitutes the manuscript 
tradition of the commentary. Cf. Jerome, Epist. 28 (PL 22, 433-35) for the source of the 
citation in the text. Zesalla has no meaning in Hebrew. Sella should read selé in Hebrew. 

27 Clm. 6235, fol. 32” (s. ix med.): “Pauca de libris catholicorum scriptorum in evan- 
gelia excerpta”; B. Bischoff, Sacris erudiri 6 (1954) 238; B. Griesser, “Die handschrift- 
liche Ueberlieferung der ‘Expositio IV Evangeliorum’ des Ps.-Hieronymus,” Revue béné- 
dictine 49 (1937) 283. ; 

8 ““Ethloeum vel ethleum” are unknown in Hebrew. 

Cf. Vienna, lat. 940, fol. 13” (s. viii-ix): Commentary on Matthew: “Evangelium 
...ethlum vel ethlium in hebreo”; Lyons 447 (376), fol. 136" (s. ix): Imterrogationes vel 
responsiones: “Inde hebraicae vel siricae etlocum vel ethleum sit nominatum”’; B. Bischoff, 
Sacris erudiri 6 (1954) 242-45; 224-30; B. Bischoff, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 44 (1951) 31; 
K. Meyer, Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie 8 (1912) 113. 
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been mentioned above,*® proposes many curious etymologies, which are 
based on the three principal languages. 


IN Apostolus quomodo vocatur in tribus linguis? 

RP Siluanus in hebrea, Apostolus in greca, Missus in latina. 

IN Quomodo vocatur epistola in tribus linguis? 

RP Sylva vel sila in hebraica, Epistola in greca, Missa in latina.™ 


When the commentators attempt to explain the suprascription of the 
cross in the three languages, they not only employ a fictitious Hebrew and 
Greek, but they also present an interpretation of Pilate’s formula, “Tesus 
Nazarenus Rex Iudaeorum,” which is not only outside the Western tra- 
dition but clearly opposed to the sense of the words. The following examples 
are typical. In an Irish commentary on St. Mark’s Gospel, which may be 
the work of a certain Cummeanus (ca. 650), we find the following interpreta- 
tion of the suprascription: “Et erat titulus causae eius inscriptus, Rex 
Iudaeorum. Quod in titulis praenotatur psalmorum: ‘In finem ne corrumpas’. 
Et hoc tribus linguis: Malach Ieudim, Basileus Exomologeton, Rex con- 
fitentium.”* In an Irish commentary on St. Matthew’s Gospel, which is 
found in a late eighth-century manuscript,™ we read: “Hic est rex Iudaeorum. 
In tribus linguis erat adscribta, id est Basilius homologessius et Malchus 
Iudeorum et rex confessorum.” A fuller statement of the same idea is ex- 
pressed in the enigmatic Irish work, the Prebiarium de multorium exemplari- 
bus.** This biblical compendium contains a series of questions and answers, 
which are to a large extent based on patristic sources. The etymological 
interpretation of the suprascription of the cross which the author presents 
is clearly in the Irish tradition: 


Hoc est titulus in cruce Christi, quod scripsit Pilatus. In Ebraica scriptum est: 
Annun Basilion Toon Martyrion. In Grega dicitur: Visa Malchus Iudaeorum. Et 
in Latina hoc dicitur: Hic est Iesus Christus Rex Iudaeorum.** 


*® Lyons 447 (376) fol. 150° (s. ix); cf. supra n. 17. 

5! Siluanus is rooted ultimately in the qal passive participle of 5dlah (5d/@ah) as a noun. 
We have the form selua (fem.) as a transcription of 5/@h4. Sylva and sila are obviously 
connected. They are ultimately rooted in Salah. The Syriac s‘lthé means “apostle” and 
the Aramaic Si/hé can be rendered “missile.” 

® B. Bischoff, Sacris erudiri 6 (1954) 200-202; 257-58; Ps.-Jerome, Comment. in evang. 
secundum Marcum (PL 30, 662AB). 

* The form malach, as it stands, is the ordinary transcription for “messenger,” which 
is maébdk. The ordinary transcription for the word “king” is malch. However, in the 
Septuagint (1 Chr 9:41) we have a transcription malach for Melek. Ieudim is a good 
transcription of the Hebrew. 

* Vienna, lat. 940, fol. 136" (s. viii-ix); B. Bischoff, Sacris erudiri 6 (1954) 242-45. 
35 Clm. 6302, fol. 67” (s. viii*). 
%6 This is a good example of fictitious Hebrew and Greek. 
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The fourth example is taken from the Irish work, Interrogationes vel respon- 
siones,” which, as we have already noted above, is a coliection of questions 
and answers on biblical themes. The interpretation of the suprascription 
of the cross expresses in a fuller manner the same tradition that we have 
seen in the three preceding examples: 


Et posuerunt super capud eius causam ipsius scriptam: “Hic est Iesus Christus 
Rex Iudeorum.” Hic est titulus in tribus linguis: Primum, in hebrea ita legitur: 
Iesus Messias Malcus Iudeorum;; in greca: Istin Sotyr Christus Basilion Exhomolo- 
gisin. In latinum: Hic est Salvator unctus Rex Confessorum.** 


The derivation of the names of the four parts of the world in the three 
principal languages incorporates the ancient names Anatholis, Dissis, Arctus, 
and Missimbria, which are found in The Book of the Secrets of Henoch*® and 
which very probably became the property of the early Middle Ages through 
the writing of Augustine.*° The author’s etymological derivations are pre- 
sented in four triads: 


IN Quomodo vocantur quattuor partes mundi in tribus linguis? 


<RP> Mestra vel Zarain ebrea, Anathole in greca, Oriens in latina. 
Emoreus in ebrea vel Negeb, Messembria in greca, Meridies in latina. 
Araba in hebrea, Dissis in greca, Occidens in latina. 
Sapum in hebrea, Arcam in greca, <A>quilo in latina.” 


In the famous Irish commentary on the Catholic Epistles,” which is 
preserved in the Badische Landesbibliothek in Karlsruhe,* the interpretation 
of the text, “Nec Ave ei dixeritis” (2 Jn 10), reproduces in a corrupt form 
Jerome’s exegesis of Mt 10:12-13: “Ave grecum, id est pax tecum, quia enim 
grece dicitur here et latine have. Hoc hebreo siroque sermone apellatur 


* Cf. supra n. 17. 

% Malcus is a latinized form of Malch. 

% The Book of the Secrets of Henoch 30, 13-14 (ed. R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament 2 (Oxford, 1913] 449). 

“ Augustine, In Iohannis evangelium tract. 9, 14; 10, 12 (Corpus christianorum, ser. lat. 
36, 98, 108); In psalmum 95 enarratio 15 (Corpus christianorum, ser. lat. 39, 1352). 

“Cf. supra n. 17. Neither mestra nor emoreus are Hebrew words. Zarain and araba 
may transcribe the stem from which one of the words for east (zr#) and west (<rb) are 
derived. However, in Semitic the word for east and west always has a mem prefix, i.e., 
“the place of coming forth” and “the place of going down.” Sapum is a transcription of 
$apén, while negeb is the Hebrew word for “south.” 

“J. Kenney, op. cit. 1, 277-78; A. Holder, Die Reichenauer Handschriften 1 (Leipzig, 
1906) 531-32; M. Esposito, ‘““A Seventh Century Commentary on the Catholic Epistles,” 
Journal of Theological Studies 21 (1920) 316-18. 

* Karlsruhe, Aug., CCX XXIII, fol. 1*-40" (s. viii-ix): Commentarius epistulae Iacobi; 
B. Bischoff, Sacris erudiri 6 (1954) 269-70. 
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salamiach sive salamach, id est pax tecum. . . .”“ This citation illustrates not 
only the decadent state of the patristic texts, but also a highly corrupted 
transcription of Hebrew and Greek words which were derived from these 
texts. It is to be regretted that we do not fully understand either the history 
of the patristic manuscript tradition in the pre-Carolingian period or the 
method which magister and discipulus employed in the patristic studies 
pursued in the Bible schools. 

There is evidence to show that these commentators were able to give the 
correct etymology of the sacred names, Christus and Jesus,“ and there is 
even evidence to show that they had a certain facility in writing these two 
names in Greek letters.** I will cite here only one example, which I have 
taken from an Irish collection of Quaestiones vel glosae, which dates from the 
early ninth century: “Iesus in hebreo, Sothyr in greco, Salvator in latino. 
Christus in greco, Messias in hebreo, Unctus in latino.”” 

In the Irish Liber de numeris we find the etymological derivation of the 
word litiera in the three principal languages: “Apud hebreos, sephir; apud 
grecos, gramma; apud latinos, littera.”“ And in another passage of the same 
work the author is struck with the realization that the angelic hymn of 
praise to the Trinity always resounds with “Almus! Ageos! Alleluia! Et in 
his vocibus A semper precedit. Almus namque aebraice, Ageos grece dicitur, 
quod latine Sanctus sonat.’’** One sees here in a very primitive, simple form 
the tendency, which I believe to be Irish, to relate the letters of the alphabet 


“ Karlsruhe, Aug., CCX XXIII, fol. 37” (s. viii-ix); Jerome, Comment. in evang. Mal- 
thaei 1, 10 (PL 26, 66A). Salamiach, as it stands, is not Hebrew. In the manuscript it is 
written with a long accent over the i. It is possible that the copyist of this manuscript 
had before him an exemplar which read Salamlach, and that in transcribing he mistook 
the | for i longa; hence, Salamiach with a long accent. Cf. W. M. Lindsay, ‘“Collectanea 
varia,” Palaeographia latina 2 (1923) 30-52. Salamach is a good transcription for “your 
peace.” Note the use of the second person singular masculine suffix in -ach for Massoretic 
-ka. 

45 Ps.-Jerome, Comment. in evang. secundum Marcum (PL 30, 611C); cf. supra n. 32; 
Clm. 6235, fol. 49° (s. ix med.), an Irish commentary on St. Luke’s Gospel; B. Bischoff, 
Sacris erudiri 6 (1954) 260. Probably the source of the citation in the text is Isidore’s 
Etym. 7, 2, 6-7. 

46 Ps.-Jerome, ibid.; M. Laistner, op. cit., p. 242. 

47 Angers 55 (48), fol. 11° (s. ix'); B. Bischoff, Sacris erudiri 6 (1954) 238-39. Cf. also 
the gloss on the Hymnus Sti. Colmani Mic Ui Cluasai in The Irish Liber Hymnorum | 
(ed. J. H. Bernard and R. Atkinson, Henry Bradshaw Society 13; London, 1898) p. 28. 

4 Liber de numeris 3, 31: Colmar (Murbach) 39, fol. 94*-94¥ (s. viii-ix); R. McNally, 
op. cit., p. 61. Sephir does not mean a letter of the alphabet but rather a book or 
an epistle. 

4 Liber de numeris 3, 36: Colmar (Murbach) 39, fol. 96"-96" (s. viii-ix); R. McNally, 
op. cit., pp. 62-63. 
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to Christian revelation, to join theology and grammar together in a mystical 
relationship.®° 

The examples which I have presented above are far from exhausting all 
the possible usages of the three principal languages which occur in Irish 
biblical commentaries and are far from giving a complete characterization 
of the exegesis which is in question in this study.*' When, however, the 
whole picture of the Bible exegesis of the early Middle Ages is finally drawn, 
one will be able to see more clearly the futility of exegesis without philology, 
and the hopelessness of theology without exegesis. 


Woodstock College RoBErT E. McNALLY, S.J. 


Bern 417, fol. 105*-108v (s. ix): “De litteris latinis quidam sapiens interpretatus est’’; 
H. Hagen, Anecdota Helvetica (Leipzig, 1870) pp. 302-5; Karlsruhe, Aug., CXII, fol. 3*- 
13* (s. ix): “A vocalis est”; R. McNally, op. cit., pp. 37, 38, 42; Liber de numeris 7, 43: 
Colmar (Murbach) 39, fol. 161'-163": “Septem littere sunt”; R. McNally, op. cit., pp. 
173-77. 

51 As a continuation of this note I have prepared a separate study of the nomenclature 
of the Magi in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin of the early Irish biblical commentaries. It 
forms another curious manifestation of Irish fantasy in the field of biblical exegesis. 











THE TEXT TRADITION OF CHRYSOSTOM’S 
COMMENTARY ON JOHN 


It is a fact that the /extus receptus of many patristic authors was already 
fixed before the principles of textual criticism had been clearly established. 
An instance in point is the text of St. John Chrysostom’s Commentary on 
John’s Gospel. Both the Salesian text of 1944-1948 and Migne’s 1863 issue 
of this portion of the corpus Chrysostomicum merely reprint the 1834 edition 
of the Benedictine scholar Fix, and the labors of Fix antedate by several 
years the clear enunciation of Lachmann’s principles and his application of 
them to the text of Lucretius. 

It is also a fact that the text of the eighty-eight homilies constituting the 
Commentary on John has never been scientifically established, and that the 
existing editions rest on a more or less arbitrary exploitation of rather 
meagre MS materials. An historical examination of the current texts will 
reveal the imperfect editorial principles on which they rest, their infectious 
dependence on each other, and also the need for a new and critical edition 
of these important homilies. When I have established these points, I shall 
try to group the MS tradition into two families which, in fact, represent two 
recensions, and finally I shall discuss briefly the method I am using in con- 
structing the new edition. 

The list of editions of Chrysostom which is found in the following para- 
graph will make an examination of the history of the text easier to follow. 
The criticisms of the Benedictine, Dom Chrysostom Baur, who was surely 
the greatest Chrysostom scholar of this century, have been included in the 
notes to serve as conclusions drawn from evidence which would be too 
lengthy to present here. 

The chronological list of complete and partial editions of the Greek text 
of the corpus Chrysostomicum containing the Commentary on John is as 
follows: 


ComMeELIn, Hieronymus. Expositio perpetua in Nouum Jesu Christi Testa- 
mentum. 4 vols. Heidelberg: in Bibliopolio Commeliniano (Jud. et Nicol. Bonui- 
tii), 1603.1 


1 I know of no copy of the editio princeps inany American library. Both the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and the British Museum have copies. Falconer Madan, in his Summary Cata- 
logue of Western MSS. in the Bodleian Library (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1895) Part 1, p. 
536, mentions that Bodleian Western MS 2773, the printer’s copy for Savile’s edition, con- 
sists of the printed pages of Commelin’s edition together with Savile’s revisions. These 
revisions must include Savile’s collation of Magdalen Greek MS 1 and some as yet un- 
identified Paris MS; cf. infra pp. 409-10.—The translation of the Commentary on John in 
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SaviLE, Henry. S. Johannis Chrysostomi Opera omnia. 8 vols. Eton: John 
Norton, 1613.? 

DucaeEus, Fronto, Burdegalensis, $.J., Theologus. Sancti Joannis Chrysostomi 
Opera omnia in 12 tomos distributa. Paris: apud Carolum Morellum, 1636-1642. 

MoNTFAUCON, Bernard de. Sancti Joannis Chrysostomi Opera omnia quae 





Vol. 2 of Commelin is that of Franciscus Aretinus. However, the Commentary on John 
first entered the stream of printed literature in Latin at Rome in 1470. This “antiquissima 
omnium editio cum praefatione Francisci Aretini ad Cosmum Medicem Florentinum 
directa” (of which the Library of Congress has a copy) became more common in the five- 
volume Opera (issued at Paris in 1536 and again at Basel in 1558) interpretibus variis ex 
recensione D. Erasmi. Aretinus’ translation of the Commentary on John and his dedicatory 
preface to Cosimo de’ Meecizi are standard portions of the Erasmus edition. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, has the Basel text of 1558, which I collated extensively with 
the translation contained in Morel’s text. I found the two Aretine versions to be identical. 
A Catalogue of Books Represented by Library of Congress Printed Cards 29 (Ann Arbor: 
Edwards Brothers, 1943) 25, cites Franciscus Accoltus (1418?-1483) as the translator. 
The Catalogue générale des livres imprimés de la Bibliothéque Nationale: Auteurs 77 (Paris, 
1923) no. 16, p. 718, speaking of the second volume of the 1470 edition, states: ‘“Tomus 
secundus continet...Commentarium in Joannis Evangelia... Francisco [Accolti] 
Aretino interprete.’”’ Several other translations of Aretinus are mentioned in Catalogue of 
the Printed Books in the Library of the British Museum 1 (Ann Arbor: J. W. Edwards, 1946) 
3rd section, cols. 16-17, under the name Accoltus (Franciscus) Aretinus. 

2 Savile’s eight volumes were issued in a limited edition of 1000 copies. There are full 
sets at the University of Michigan; in the private library of Rev. Walter A. Markowicz 
of Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Michigan; at West Baden College, West Baden 
Springs, Indiana; and at Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. H. C. Maxwell Lyte, in A 
History of Eton College 1440-1875 (London: Macmillan, 1877) pp. 194 ff., records several 
anecdotes connected with the Savile edition. 

5Of this edition Chrysostom Baur says in his S. Jean Chrysostome et ses oeuvres dans 
Vhistoire littéraire (Louvain: Bureau de Recueil, 1907) p. 109: “Morel prétend avoir cor- 
rigé son édition d’aprés Savile, ce qui est inexact. Les 6 tt. qui ne sont pas de Fronton, 
ne sont qu’une copie de |’édition Commeliniana.” 

Information regarding Morel’s reissue of the first du Duc edition (Paris, 1621-1624) 
together with the Commentaria in Novum Testamenium (also published by Morel and 
attributed to Fronto Ducaeus) can be found in the Catalogue of the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, op. cit., nos. 1 and 4, pp. 678-79. The Hengstenberg Collection, University of 
Chicago Library, has a set of six volumes in five, in folio, issued in Paris (1633) with the 
title Commentaria in Novum Testamenium. This issue is exceedingly rare; Chrysostom 
Baur, op. cit., makes no mention of it. It found a wider public when reprinted in Paris 
(1636-1642) together with the six volumes actually edited by Fronto Ducaeus. Sacred 
Heart Seminary, Detroit, has an incomplete set of this edition. Volume 2 of this set has 
a title page agreeing in all details of content, time, and place (Paris, 1636), but names 
Sebastian Cramoisy, an associate of Morel, as the printer. Carlos Sommervogel, S.J., 
Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus 3 (Paris: Picard, 1892) col. 238, mentions the busi- 
hess association of Morel and Cramoisy, and gives other data on this conglomerate edi- 
tion. The second volume of Morel contains the Commentary on John, giving the Greek 
text of Commelin and the Latin translation of Franciscus Aretinus. 
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exstant vel eius nomine circumferuntur. 13 vols. Paris: sumptibus L. Guerin, C. 
Robustel, ef al., 1718-1738. 

MonTFAUCON, Bernard de. Sancti Joannis Chrysostomi Opera omnia. Editio 
altera (ed. Theobald Fix). 13 vols. Paris: apud Gaume Fratres, 1834-1839.° 

MontTFAUCOoN, Bernard de. Sancti Joannis Chrysostomi Opera omnia. Editio 
novissima accurante et denuo recognoscente J. P. Migne. 13 vols. Paris: J. P. 
Migne, 1863.° 

TrronE, D. Cecilia, O.S.B. San Giovanni Crisostomo: Le Omelie su S. Giovanni 
Evangelista. 4 vols. Corona patrum Salesiana 10-13. Turin: Societa Editrice 
Internazionale, 1944-1948.” 


Both the text of Tirone and the Migne edition can be dismissed immedi- 
ately, because they do no more than reprint Montfaucon’s second Benedic- 
tine edition, issued under the editorship of Theobald Fix (1834-1839). Fix 
was much harassed by his publishers, who feared that the buying public 
would lose interest in the thirteen-volume project if the intervals between 
volumes were too great.* Hence, at first he could do little more than reissue 
the first Benedictine edition of Montfaucon. 

Fortunately, after seven volumes had appeared, the pressure lessened, 
and his eighth volume, which contains the Commentary on John, benefited 
from a more leisurely method of editing. Fix states in his preface that he 
used this leisure, such as it was, first, to collate the earlier Benedictine 
edition with Savile’s text, and second, to consult the MSS either in whole 
or part. Greater care was necessary in these later volumes, he says, because 
Montfaucon’s staff had shown greater carelessness in this portion. The 
eighty-eight homilies which constitute the Commentary on John show in 
their course another change of editorial policy which called for a rejection of 
the readings of the first Benedictine edition (which were held in something 
of reverential awe in Homilies 1-50), wherever in Homilies 51-88 the read- 


4 This edition can be found at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, and 
at the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

5 This edition can be found at the University of Michigan and at Mount Saint Mary’s 
Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. 

*Chrysostom aur, op. cit., p. 132, says of this edition: “Cette édition constitue les 
tomes 47-61 du Patrologiae Cursus Completus—Series Graeca. C’est une bonne réimpres- 
sion de I’éd. de Montfaucon avec trés peu de fautes d’impression.”’ 

7 The editor says (Introd., p. xi): “Il testo @ quello curato da Dom B. de Montfaucon 
... Secondo I’edizione parigina del 1836. Ce ne siamo discostati soltanto qua e 1a nella 
disposizione dei capoversi.”’ 

8 Fix describes his travails together with his editorial policies in his Epilogue, which 
has its own pagination in lower case Roman numerals, and follows p. 420 of Vol. 13, pars 
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ings of Savile and the two Paris MSS, BN grec 705 (s. ix) and BN grec 706 
(s. xi), were obviously more correct. Hence this second Benedictine edition, 
based on the first edition of Montfaucon, was something of a farrago, since 
only one editorial principle was consistently maintained, namely, the use 
of Savile’s edition as a control. 

The prime purpose of Montfaucon, as he states it in his Preface to the 
first Benedictine edition, was to combine the Savile and Morel editions 
into one new and fuller edition which would embrace the characteristics of 
both. On every page of this edition we find now Savile, now Morel cited as a 
witness for some reading, and one cannot escape the impression and con- 
clusion that this first Benedictine edition is largely the result of eclectic 
editing and rests on arbitrary principles. 

This brings us back to the edition attributed to Fronto Ducaeus and 
issued in 1636 by Charles Morel in twelve volumes. Volumes 7-12 represent 
reprints of Fronto’s earlier editions of homilies on the Old Testament, which 
had appeared between 1609 and 1624 when Fronto died. Seeing the desir- 
ability of a complete Chrysostom corpus together with a Latin translation, 
Morel did not overlook the desirability of issuing the whole series under 
the name of the learned Jesuit who had died some twelve years before. 
Hence Fronto made no contribution to Volumes 1-6, which deal with the 
New Testament. Nor did Morel, who was primarily a publisher. His whole 
editorial policy was to reprint the Greek text of Commelin as exactly as he 
could, even to retaining the square brackets of the earlier edition. As did 
Commelin, Morel also features the Latin translation of Franciscus Aretinus 
in columns parallel to the Greek text. Both editors do this in spite of the 
fact that many discrepancies exist between the Greek text and the Latin 
translation. 

Because of this absolute dependence of Morel on the Commelin edition, 
let us now turn our attention to the editio princeps, which was issued at 
Heidelberg in 1603.!° I know of no copy of this edition in any American 
library, but we have a direct witness for it in Morel’s reprint. The British 
Museum catalogue quotes Commelin’s title page, which states that his 
text as a whole was constructed from MSS in the Palatine library, and in 
libraries in Augsburg, Bavaria, and Pistoia. It seems likely that Commelin 
would have used MSS available in the Palatine library—which was not 


®* These MSS are described by Henri Omont in Inventaire sommaire des manuscrits 
grecs de la Bibliothéque Nationale 1 (Paris: Alfonse Picard, 1886) 117. 

10 Although portions of this Expositio perpetua reprint a Veronese edition of 1596, it is 
the edilio princeps for the Commentary on John; cf. C. Baur, op. cit., p. 104. 
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transported to Rome until after the fall of Heidelberg in 1623—and would 
have gone abroad only for materials which he could not find in the Palatine, 

The Vatican Palatine catalogue" lists only two MSS of the Commentary 
on John: Vat. Pal. graec. 32 (s. x) and Vat. Pal. graec. 373 (s. xxi). Vat. 
Pal. graec. 32" is a vellum codex written in double columns and contains 18} 
folios. With the exception of ff. 1-36, which are in an eleventh-century hand, 
the MS is of the tenth century. It contains Homilies 1-48 inclusive, and 
ends imperfectly. Vat. Pal. graec. 373% contains 436 folios numbered in 
both Latin and Greek and written in double columns. Some preliminary 
pages have been inserted containing verses on Chrysostom’s exile and a 
mutilated table of contents, both written in a fourteenth-century hand. 
The MS itself is the work of a calligrapher of the tenth or eleventh century, 
and contains all eighty-eight homilies. The last is imperfect, and a page has 
been torn out at the end of Homily 46. 

To test the conjecture that these two MSS were basic to Commelin’s 
text, microfilms were obtained, and Homilies 43, 44, 46, and 48 from both 
MSS were collated. These four homilies were chosen because most MSS 
containing the Commentary on John do not offer the full complement of 
eighty-eight homilies but end or begin somewhere in the fourth decade. 
These central homilies promised to hold a solution to the discrepancies 
between text and translation noted in Morel’s edition, and offered a focal 
point for investigating the hypothesis of a twofold manuscript tradition. 

Since the editio princeps was not available for collation with the two 
Palatine MSS, Morel’s text was used as equivalent to the Heidelberg edition 
in studying Commelin’s editorial policy. Every page of Morel justifies 
the criticism of Chrysostom Baur.“ Morel himself had no editorial policy 
other than to reprint Commelin as exactly as he could, even to retaining the 
square brackets of the earlier edition. 

These square brackets, reprinted by Morel, give the clue to Commelin’s 


1 Enrico Stevenson, Codices manuscripti Palatini graeci Bibliothecae Vaticanae (Rome: 
Vatican Press, 1885). 

13 Tbid., p. 17. 

18 Tbid., p. 240. 

4 “Les 6 tomes... ne sont qu’une copie de |’édition Commeliniana”’ (op. cét., p. 109). 
Schmid and Stahlin, in their Geschichte der griechischen Literatur 2 (Munich: Beck, 1924) 
1467, stamp the Morel edition as ‘‘Abdruck einer in Heidelberg erscheinener Ausgabe der 
Homilien zum N.T.”’ Montfaucon, in his Preface, printed in both the editions of 1718- 
1738 and of 1834-1839, Vol. 1, p. v, says that Morel “Commentarios in Novum Testa- 
mentum ...ad fidem Commelinianae editionis emisit.” 
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whole editorial policy. As was conjectured, Commelin’s text of Homilies 
1-48 is based on the two Vatican Palatine MSS. In the homilies collated, 
he never rejects the reading of Vat. Pal. graec. 373 (s. x-xi), which is the 
basis of his text, but in many instances he prints within brackets words 
found in Vat. Pal. graec. 32 (s. x) which are wanting in Vat. Pal. graec. 
373, or words found in Vat. Pal. graec. 373 which are wanting in Vat. Pal. 
graec. 32. The defect in Vat. Pal. graec. 373 at the end of Homily 46 is 
supplied entirely from Vat. Pal. graec. 32. 

Commelin’s policy of using Vat. Pal. graec. 373 as the basis for his text 
continues in Homilies 49-88. The square brackets found in this latter 
portion indicate that some other non-Palatine MS was available to him 
for these homilies and served the same purpose as did Vat. Pal. graec. 32 
for Homilies 1-48. 

The collation of the two Vatican Palatine MSS with Morel’s reprint of 
Commelin clearly establishes two conclusions: first, the editio princeps 
and its reprint present a text which rests on three MSS, i.e., Vat. Pal. 
graec. 373 as basic for all eighty-eight homilies, Vat. Pal. graec. 32 as a 
control for homilies 1-48, and an unidentified MS as a control for homilies 
49-88; second, the two Vatican Palatine MSS are representative of two 
distinct traditions which will henceforward be referred to as Family A (of 
which Vat. Pal. graec. 32 is a member) and Family B (to which Vat. Pal. 
graec. 373 belongs). This designation is arbitrary, but the division into two 
traditions was abundantly established when other MSS were included in 
the collation; within the scope of four homilies, Family A was found to vary 
from Family B in 327 loci. 

With these conclusions in mind, it will now be possible to evaluate Savile’s 
text of the Commentary on John. This edition appeared at Eton in 1613 
from type fonts which Savile had cast at his own expense. In his preface 
to the Commentary on John, he says that he has edited the first forty-six 
of these homilies from a MS of Magdalen College, Oxford,” after collating 
it with and correcting it by Commelin’s Heidelberg edition. The remaining 
homilies were edited from the Heidelberg edition as corrected and emended 


18 The identity of the Magdalen MS is certain. That College has only one MS contain- 
ing (in part) the Commentary on John, namely, MS graec. 1 (s. xi), and it covers precisely 
the forty-six homilies mentioned by Savile in his Preface (Vol. 8, cols. 183-84); cf. Henry 
0. Coxe, Catalogus codicum MSS. qui in collegiis aulisque Oxoniensibus hodie adservantur 
2 (Oxford: University Press, 1852). The paging of this catalogue is individual for the in- 
dividual Colleges and Halls. The codex is described on p. 1 of the section devoted to 
Magdalen College. 
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from a still to be identified Paris MS.'* Here and there Savile has introduced 
his own conjectures and those of his friends. 

The Magdalen MS graec. 1 (s. xi) contains only Homilies 1-46 and 
belongs to Family A, as must also the Paris MS used by Savile for Homilies 
47-88. These two MSS, however, did not exert an equal influence on the 
text. For example, in Homilies 43, 44, and 46, for which Magdalen MS 
graec. 1 is extant, Savile prefers the Magdalen reading of Family A to 
Commelin’s Heidelberg embodiment of Family B in 162 places, while he 
rejects the Magdalen readings 87 times. In Homily 48, where he used the 
as yet unidentified Paris MS, Savile rejects the Heidelberg reading only 18 
times, and prefers, in 83 places, Commelin’s embodiment of Family B to 
the readings of Family A found in the Paris MS. 

This gives the clue to Savile’s exploitation of the MS material and indi- 
cates the uneven character of this portion of his text. It should be noted 
that the texts of Commelin and Savile together rest ona total of five MSS 
and their extremely great influence must be traced back to the Vatican 
Palatine Greek MSS 32 and 373, the unidentified MS of Family A, Magdalen 
MS graec. 1, and Savile’s collation of some Paris MS. Fortunately, this 
influence will represent both families; unfortunately, the two traditions are 
often confused in an eclecticism which seems to rest on arbitrary principles, 

It might be apposite at this point to construct a stemma to indicate the 
lines of descent of the two families. From the evidence I have thus far 
assembled, I cannot speak definitively on this matter, but I shall nevertheless 
present a tentative stemma which is negatively sound, inasmuch as none of 
the evidence on hand contradicts it: 


16 Savile, ibid., says: “‘posteriores ex fide vulgatae editionis castigatae et emendatae ex 
manuscripto in Regia Bibliotheca Lutetiae. ...” This Paris MS must have been either 
one of the relatively complete ones for the Commentary or one containing only the second 
part. The complete MSS, au fonds grec, in the Bibliothéque Nationale are: Paris 705 (s. 
ix), Coislin 72 (s. xii), and Paris 709 (s. xiv); those containing the second half are: Paris 
717 (s. x), 718 (s. xi), 720 (s. xi), and 724 (a. 974). I am at present awaiting a microfilm 
of Bodleian Western MS 2773 mentioned supra n. 1. After I collate Savile’s revisions of 
Commelin’s text (as found in this MS) with the pertinent Paris MSS, I should be able 
to identify which one was collated by Savile, or one of his friends, for his text. The Paris 
MSS are described by Henri Omont in his Imventaire sommaire 1, 117-19. Bernard de 
Montfaucon also describes Coislin 72 in his Bibliotheca Coisliniana olim Segueriana (Paris: 
apud Lud. Guerin et Car. Robustel, 1715) p. 131. 
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CHRYSOSTOM 


TACHYGRAPHERS 


ARCHETYPE 


neat Sat 


HYPARCHETYPE ALPHA HYPARCHETYPE BETA 
(preserving fairly faithfully the read- (representing a deliberate rewriting 
ings of the archetype) of the archetype) 

| 


FAMILY A FAMILY B 
(which includes Family A proper and 
Family A;) 


Hyparchetype Alpha may be an unnecessary stage, but certain omissions 
found in some of the MSS of Family A, which occur neither in the other 
Family A MSS known to me, nor in those of Family B, urge me to divide 
the Family A MSS into two groups: Family A proper (which does not show 
the omissions) and Family A; (which omits the passages in question). I am 
inclined to postulate the existence of Hyparchetype Alpha as parent to 
both these groups, although it is possible that they are both direct de- 
scendants of the archetype. In this case only one hyparchetype would be 
necessary—the parent of the Family B MSS. The definitive solution must 
await a much fuller exploitation of the MSS materials than I have thus far 
been able to achieve. Awaiting this solution, I shall refer to the MSS of the 
two groups together as Family A. 

I should like now to turn to the number and nature of the variants 
between the two families. Within the narrow compass of four homilies I 
found 327 divergences where the MSS of Family A differ from those of 
Family B. These changes, it is true, do not change the substance of Chrysos- 
tom’s thought, but they are very often such as cannot be explained on 
psychological grounds. 

The only sufficient reason for such frequent divergences between two 
groups of MSS is, as I have affirmed, a two-family tradition. Now I 
would like to go further and state that the only sufficient reason for such 
wide variation in expression is a se. 1 recension. By a second recension 
{mean a distinct edition which may or may not have been authorized by 
the writer himself. It means, then, an intentional rewriting which is ex- 
tensive enough to characterize the text as a whole. It goes beyond mere 
correction of real or imaginary scribal errors, introducing new ones, or 
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changing the orthographic style. I think it will make itself evident most 
frequently in transitions, in substitutions, in additions, or in omissions. The 
second editor makes what he thinks are improvements, leaving out things 
that are overvigorous, adding things that are overobvious, smoothing 
transitions which are overabrupt, and substituting what he thinks are 
better words for those he thinks were not too fortunately chosen. 

It is true that these sermons were delivered extempore and were taken 
down in shorthand. This might argue for the need of a later revision, which 
is represented by the somewhat more verbose MSS of Family B. Family A, 
lacking this revision and being more faithful to the archetype and the original 
shorthand notes, takes a somewhat shorter form than Family B. As I see it, 
the sermons were more vigorous the way they were originally delivered, 
and the rewriting process weakened them; the abrupt transitions of Family 
A, for instance, were deliberate, artistic, and effective; the substituted 
words of Family B have often destroyed a very dramatic and forceful 
effect. It seems more intrinsically possible that Chrysostom, one of the 
outstanding orators of all time, would have preached in the sinewy style of 
Family A. 

It is now clear, I think, that the two-family tradition is fact, the second 
recension is at least a strongly supported theory, and that no current edition 
preserves either family or either recension in its purity. A new and critical 
edition is desirable and should be based on the following facts and theories: 

1) There are two families of MSS, A and B. 

2) These two families represent two recensions. 

3) Family A is somewhat shorter and “rougher” than Family B. 

4) Family B probably represents a recension of the archetype or some 
MS directly descended therefrom. 

5) Family A, then, is probably more directly descended from the arche- 
type and prior to Family B. 

The general plan of the new edition would be to present the text of 
Family A. Even if my conclusion regarding the priority of Family A cannot 
be established as certain, the new text would have the merit of consistency 
and would relegate to the critical apparatus all the readings peculiar to the 
recension preserved in Family B, as well as all the important variations 
within Family A. This text, I think, will give back to the world the Com- 
mentary on John in words scientifically approximating those actually 
uttered by the golden-mouthed Bishop of Constantinople. 


Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio PauL W. HARKINS 
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Tue AuTHoritTy OF ScriPTURE. By John K. S. Reid. London: Methuen, 
1957. Pp. 286. 25s. 

The question of precisely what authority the Bible has for the Christian is 
one which tortures Christianity today. The common answer that it is the 
word of God is open to several interpretations. Prof. Reid insists that it is 
not the word of God in the fundamentalist sense of dictation (which is 
what he means by inspiration and inerrancy). He says, however, that it is 
the word of God in the sense that it was written by witnesses of God: men 
who had contact with God or with Jesus Christ and bear witness to this in 
their own imperfect way. While “there is thus room for distortion and mis- 
representation of God’s intention” (p. 272), whenever this witness is borne, 
God is present. R.’s struggle with this question is an honest and painstaking 
one. Despite some unhappy phrasing, his position contains a good deal of 
truth, especially in what it denies. It is unfortunate that he fails to see a 
via media between dictation on the one hand and a virtual rejection of in- 
spiration and inerrancy on the other. There is a position which does not 
maintain that God dictated the Bible to a group of secretaries and which 
allows in the human author the full play of personal temperament and 
background, and yet which holds that the Bible is the truly inspired and 
inerrant word of God. This position supplies a far more solid basis for the 
authority of the Bible than R.’s solution. 

To establish the traditional view of the authority of Scripture, R. investi- 
gates the opinions of Calvin, Luther, and the “Roman” Church on inspira- 
tion. While it is clear that by the seventeenth-century Formula consensus 
Helvetica a verbal dictation theory of inspiration was dominant in Calvinism, 
scholars are sharply divided on whether Calvin himself held such a theory. 
As R. points out, many of Calvin’s statements give color to the “literalist” 
charge. Yet Calvin did hold that the Bible is the word of men as well as of 
God, and stressed that the doctrine, not the words, is of prime concern. He 
did not maintain that the Spirit was imbedded in the written record (his 
testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum.is rather a rejection of external author- 
ity). Consequently, R. does not believe that Calvin held a dictation theory 
of inspiration. Perhaps the evidence really indicates that the question was 
not formulated precisely in Calvin’s mind. With Luther the situation is very 
much the same. For R., the disciples of Luther and Calvin (the Protestant 
“scholastics” beginning with Melanchthon) were the ones who lost the 
sense of a living reality invested in the Scriptures and turned the Bible into 
a rigid internal authority. 

413 
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R. devotes a long chapter to the “Roman” view. Obviously the Catholic 
Church is not the object of affection for him, and he employs a vocabulary 
which many readers will find offensive, e.g., unreformed Church, vested in- 
terest, restrictive a priori assumptions, etc. Nevertheless, he makes a real 
effort to understand our theology of tradition and Church authority. To an- 
swer his attacks would require a treatise as long as his own. We shall make 
but a few observations to illustrate the shortcomings of his treatment. (1) 
He draws a good deal from the Catholic Commentary, “an up-to-date and 
(in its proper degree) authoritative document” (p. 109). After rereading 
this section, the reviewer is still not certain that R. realizes that the authori- 
tativeness is chiefly negative, i.e., freedom from theological error. The 
preface to the Commentary makes its unofficial status clear. The very opin- 
ions which evidently R. feels are somewhat antiquated (see p. 17) are often 
rejected by Catholics who hold other opinions equally free from theological 
error. R. should consult Fr. Benoit’s review of the Commentary (Revue 
biblique 64 [1957] 598-601) for one learned Catholic’s reaction to this work. 
(2) R. tells us that Providentissimus Deus represents the Bible in such a way 
as to preclude its being a genuinely human word (p. 45). If R. wishes to dis- 
cuss seriously the Catholic view of inspiration, he will have to study carefully 
a modern treatise such as Benoit’s in Initiation biblique. Much of it may seem 
to be “Roman” double-talk; but he will have to admit that our view differs 
toto caelo from the fundamentalist position which seemingly he now thinks 
we hold. (3) In discussing the relations of Scripture and tradition, he thinks 
of tradition (following Msgr. Knox) as a secret oral communication passed 
down from the apostles to the primitive Church (pp. 140 ff.). Again he 
must consult other authors for very different Catholic views of tradition. 
No one has the right to identify a Catholic view with the Catholic view— 
not even Catholics. In all, R.’s book would have been a happier venture if 
he had ignored the “Roman” view, something which, one strongly suspects, 
he would have liked to do anyway. 

Emerging from the “Roman” pitfalls, R. now evaluates theories of in- 
spiration. In discussing verbal dictation, he maintains that the theory which 
makes Genesis a scientific treatise, and the Gospels a photographic, steno- 
graphic account of Christ’s life, is a modern aberration (p. 159). The an- 
cients escaped such misrepresentation by allegorizing Scripture. However, 
R. is not willing to accept a theory of inspiration of the writers as an al- 
ternative for dictation. He feels that such inspiration amounts to little more 
than religious experience (p. 167—he does not seem to interpret this inspira- 
tion ad scribendum, as Catholics do); in this theory the Bible is more in- 
spiring than inspired, and without real authority. 
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Another possible basis for biblical authority is that Scripture deals with 
revelation. R. rejects any system which sees the Bible as a series of revealed 
propositions (a view which he links to the “Roman” position, if we under- 
stand him correctly). Revelation is not the communication of truths about 
God, but the self-disclosure of God, a share in the fellowship of God (p. 180). 
The development of biblical revelation does not mean that God revealed 
Himself on the instalment plan, but that the obstacles of human understand- 
ing were progressively removed. It is not a case of development from less to 
more but from promise to fulfilment; and fulfilment is not more of the same. 
The Bible is not simply and directly revelation, but a witness to it. The re- 
viewer found this most important chapter disappointing. The views that R. 
rejects are almost caricatures; there is not a real appreciation of subtleties. 
The Catholic Church teaches the doctrines of revelation in the form of care- 
fully worded propositions; it does not maintain that all revelation was 
given in the same form (although, de facto, there are propositions and creeds 
in the NT). Why is it, as R. states, an unworthy view of God that has Him 
disclose only so much of Himself and withhold more until a future time? 
Is this not precisely what Christ did? The fact that the whole Bible is not 
revelation does not mean that certain passages of the Bible are not simply 
and directly revelation. And so we might go on. 

The following chapter on Barth and Brunner is a competent summary of 
their positions (a discussion of this would take us too far afield). And the 
final chapter gives R’s own position, which we have summarized at the 
beginning of the review. It is obvious that one can profit a great deal from 
the interesting data presented in Prof. Reid’s book and from the rethinking 
of basic questions which it will stimulate. However, in all honesty, we judge 
that it falls short of a permanent contribution. 


St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. RayMonpD E. Brown, S.S. 


LES INSTITUTIONS DE L’ANCIEN TESTAMENT 1. By R. de Vaux, O.P. 
Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1958. Pp. 347. 990 fr. 

To read the OT with understanding and sympathy one must know some- 
thing about the institutions which governed the life of the ancient Hebrew. 
His sacred literature comes from an age and way of life vastly different from 
our Western civilization, and the institutions within which he lived go a long 
way towards shaping the writings he has left us. The Hebrew never lived, 
thought, and wrote in a cultural vacuum, and any study which helps us to 
situate him in his proper social and institutional framework deserves a 
hearty welcome. 
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Few scholars are as well qualified as Pére de Vaux to undertake such a 
task. As a professor of the OT he has enjoyed a long contact with our primary 
source for Hebrew institutions, the Bible itself; but he also knows the litera- 
ture of Israel’s neighbors, whose laws, customs, and what we would call 
“way of doing things” influenced the Hebrew ethos without diminishing 
one whit the distinctive spiritual contribution of the chosen people. Lastly, 
the author is second to none as a Palestinian archeologist, and were it not 
for the astonishing progress of this science in the last quarter of a century 
books such as this would simply be impossible. The Dominican scholar has 
soiled his hands in the tells of ancient Palestine, but it is experience of this 
sort which establishes the firsthand authority and gives us confidence when 
he writes about biblical cities, their size, defences, trade and industries, 
how the common people lived and how they buried their dead. 

The volume under review has three divisions of unequal length. The 
first surveys briefly the customs and ideals of nomadic life, traits of which 
held on tenaciously even after Israel was long sedentarized. At the center of 
nomadic life is the tribe, the essence of which is found in the conviction that 
certain family groups share a common blood and that they are descended 
from a single ancestor after whom the tribe is named. A second and longer 
section of the book studies the family in Israel, its patriarchal character and 
the place of father, mother, and children within this social unit, whose 
importance for Hebrew society can scarcely be exaggerated. With constant 
reference to the biblical text and archeological results de Vaux describes 
marriage customs, education, adoption procedures, the status of women, 
inheritance laws, death, and burial rites. 

Over two-thirds of the book deals.with the civil institutions of the He- 
brews. Much is told us concerning demography, the free and slave popula- 
tion, forms of government, economic structure, legal system, and the reck- 
oning of time, weights, and measures. Clear ideas about these matters, as 
far as the evidence allows, are necessary lest the reader of the OT be baffled 
at distinctive features of a way of life so unfamiliar to him. It may come asa 
shock, for example, to learn how small Palestinian cities really were, with 
the population of a typical settlement being somewhere between two and 
three thousand. How much the world owes to so small a part of it and to so 
few! 

Attached to the work is an extremely useful and selective bibliography 
arranged according to the chapters treated in the text. It is unnecessary to 
insist on the value of this book. A second volume by the same author will 
describe the military and religious instititutions of the O7, and indices for 
both volumes will be appended. Together these two books will offer thor- 
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oughly reliable and indispensable guidance in reading and understanding 
the OT. 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Moriarty, S.J. 


LA FORMATION DES EVANGILES: PROBLEME SYNOPTIQUE ET FORMGE- 
SCHICHTE. By J. Cambier, L. Cerfaux, ef al. Bruges: Desclée, 1957. Pp. 
222. 150 fr.b. 

Several factors have led to an increased awareness of the possibility and 
importance of tracing the genesis and formation of our Gospels. Prominent 
among these factors are the Synoptic problem and Form-Criticism. Renewed 
interest in the Synoptic problem—and in this field it is heartening to be 
able to point to outstanding efforts on the part of Catholic authors—has 
taken this whole problem out of the realm of a dainty excursus in complicated 
literary criticism and shown the rich contribution it can make towards an 
understanding of the formative process that led to our present canonical 
Gospels. (Cf. Francis J. McCool, “Revival of Synoptic Source-Criticism,” 
THEOLOGICAL StupIEs 17 [1956] 459-93.) Form-Criticism, on the other hand, 
has weathered the devastating blasts of critics rightly upset by the exag- 
gerated conclusions of some of the early proponents of this method. Today, 
in a calmer atmosphere, the method has been separated from presupposi- 
tions brought to it and unwarranted conclusions tacked onto it by some of 
its users, so that exegetes are using this approach with productive results. 

In view of this, the publication of the papers read at the seventh meeting 
of the Journées bibliques de Louvain in 1955 is most welcome and a worthy 
successor to L’Aitente du Messie. Here we can only pass in summary review 
the contributions that make up this volume. 

An introductory article by J. Heuschen, of the Major Seminary of Liége, 
lines up the problems to be met in the Synoptic problem and Form-Criticism, 
and indicates the point of insertion of the articles that follow. Msgr. Cerfaux 
points out the existence of literary units prior to our written canonical 
Gospels and their significance for the Synoptic problem and Form-Criticism. 
A strong case for the modified Two-Source theory is presented by Fr. Levie. 
This would place two apostolic testimonies at the base of the Synoptic 
tradition: that of Peter through Mark, and that of Matthew in his original 
writing. Dr. Doeve, of the editorial staff of Novum Testamentum, insists 
on the influence of oral tradition as a safeguard against a blind acceptance 
of written sources only. In the light of the different theories of the Synoptic 
problem and of Form-Criticism, Fr. Léon-Dufour takes up the episode of 
the epileptic child as narrated by the three Synoptics and subjects it to 
a penetrating examination. Fr. van Bohemen then works out the relations 
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between the Gospel of Mark and that of Matthew as exemplified in the 
election and mission of the Twelve. Prof. Descamps’ article shows how the 
study of certain pericopes in the light of Form-Criticism can throw light on 
the Synoptic problem as well as complicate it. The use of the Greek verb 
“to save” and its derivatives is studied by Prof. van Unnik of the Univer. 
sity of Utrecht to illustrate the relations between the authors of our 
Gospels. Fr. Cambier points out ways of solving problems posed by Form- 
Criticism with reference to the historical value of the Gospels. After a brief 
note by Msgr. de Solages on the use of a combinatory analysis in seeking a 
solution to the Synoptic problem, Fr. Béda Rigaux sums up the fruitful 
conclusions of these study days at Louvain. 

These studies will be most helpful in understanding the importance of the 
Synoptic problem and Form-Criticism as well as in properly appreciating 
the Gospels, which are the only life of Jesus that can be written. 


Woodstock College VincEnT T. O’KEErFE, S.J. 


LA DATE DE LA CENE: CALENDRIER BIBLIQUE ET LITURGIE CHRETIENNE. 
By Annie Jaubert. Etudes bibliques. Paris: Gabalda, 1957. Pp. 159. 780 fr. 
In this compact volume Mlle Jaubert has assembled and revised three 
articles on the calendar of the Book of Jubilees and the date of the Last 


Supper which appeared from 1953 to 1957 in Vetus Testamentum and Revue | 


de V histoire des religions. Calendaric studies, reinforced by discoveries among 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and by patristic investigations, are brought to bear on 
the apparently contradictory statements of John and the Synoptics regarding 
the chronology of the passion. The solution is at first sight radical, but the 
abundantly documented arguments cannot be dismissed lightly. 

The Jubilees calendar was a solar one consisting of a 364-day year with 
quarters of exactly thirteen weeks each. A given date of any year—and 
consequently any feast day—always fell on the same day of the week. The 
Preparation Day of the Passover, for example, was always a Tuesday. J. 
brings out two very significant facts about the calendar. It corresponds with 
detailed accuracy to the system of dating followed by the ancient priestly 
tradition in the Hexateuch and other OT books, where it must have origi- 
nated. Secondly, the same system was cherished by the Qumran contem- 
poraries of Christ and of Christian beginnings. Moreover, the liturgical 
feast days of this calendar were regularly Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday, 
the same days given prominence in the earliest Christian traditions. Patristic 
evidence for the tradition of a Tuesday Last Supper, which would be in 
accord with the Jubilees calendar, comes from the Didascalia apostolorum, 
Epiphanius, and Victorinus of Pettau, from the early third to the late fourth 
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centuries. Further support, though somewhat indirect, is found in the 
Christian apocryphal work, the Book of Adam and Eve. The contrary 
patristic evidence clearly represents, not an independent tradition, but a 
conscious effort to defend the apparent meaning of the Gospel accounts. 
In the final portion of the book J. reviews the Gospels themselves, showing 
how the framework of two calendaric systems rivaling one another among 
the contemporary Jews does no violence to the inspired records. Christ and 
the apostles, J. believes, celebrated a real paschal meal (as the Synoptics 
clearly describe it), but on Tuesday night. The events of the passion are then 
distributed, much more satisfyingly to the Gospel reader’s imagination, 
over three days instead of several hours. The Friday of the crucifixion is 
the Preparation Day of the official Passover, the one followed by the chief 
priests and alluded to by John. In this explanation the symbolic values of the 
Last Supper as a paschal meal and of the death of Christ as the Paschal 
Lamb are not sacrificed to any search for a principle of coherence. 

However firmly entrenched the traditional picture of the Thursday Last 
Supper and the one-day passion, one cannot but be impressed by the im- 
posing evidence J. has gathered and skilfully arrayed. Most commentators 
on her original essays have not been able to hide their tentative enthusiasm 
for the chronology; of some dozen articles on the subject known to the 
reviewer, eight must be classed as decidedly favorable. J. has forestalled and 
answered far more difficulties and questions than one could mention in a brief 
review. Of course, her solution cannot be called definitive. There are some 
problems of Gospel harmony and of early Christian liturgical traditions left 
unanswered and indeed some new ones raised by the new chronology itself. 
La date de la Céne will continue to elicit discussion and perhaps also further 
confirmation from new discoveries. J. has launched the theory with admirable 
clarity, fairness, and scholarly thoroughness. 


Weston College GrorGE W. MacRa&g, S.J. 


THE Book oF THE Acts oF Gop: CHRISTIAN SCHOLARSHIP INTERPRETS 
THE BrBLe. By G. Ernest Wright and Reginald H. Fuller. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1957. Pp. 372. $4.95. 

The title reflects Prof. Wright’s often expressed and ably presented con- 
viction that “Biblical theology is more to be characterized by the words 
‘confessional recital’ than it is by ‘a system of ideas’. It is a reflection on the 
meaning of God’s acts...” (God Who Acts, p. 32). That Prof. Fuller is in 
active agreement with this general position appears throughout his portion 
of the book, not least in his characterization of Jesus as “the redemptive 
act of God” (p. 252). 
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Fuller, a recent arrival from England, will be remembered as the author 
of The Mission and Achievement of Jesus, and as the expert translator of 
various titles by R. Bultmann, D. Bonhoeffer, and J. Jeremias, as well as of 
Kerygma and Myth, edited by H.-W. Bartsch. 

In the first two sentences of their Foreword, the authors tell us the audi- 
ence they have in view and their purpose in writing. “This book was written 
primarily for laymen. Its purpose is to introduce the Bible to the reader in 
something of the manner in which two scholars of the contemporary church 
present it to their students who are preparing for the Christian ministry.” 
While it is true that Scripture specialists will find that they are familiar 
with most of the material presented, many will take profit from this engag- 
ingly written volume as a totality. A fortiori will readers with a serious but 
non-specialist interest in Scripture find the book well worth their time. 

The Book of the Acts of God is divided into a Prologue and four parts. The 
Prologue, “‘Introducing the Bible,” and Parts 1, “The Histories of Israel,” 
and 2, “The Prophetic, Devotional, and Wisdom Literature,” are the work 
of Wright. Parts 3, “Between the Old and New Testaments,” and 4, ““The 
New Testament,” are from the pen of Fuller. Among the many interesting 
points raised, one has space to notice only a few. For example, in the first 
paragraph of the first chapter of the Prologue we read: ‘““The world is full of 
sacred literatures and it is full of gods. But in the vast confusion the one 
source that can be relied upon for the truth is the Bible....The many 
segments of the Christian Church... all have agreed that the Bible has 
been the fountain from which comes the Church and its faith” (p. 15). 
This seems a little too inclusive; for apart from the Roman Catholic 
position on the two sources of revelation, is there not a school of Protestant 
theologians today which prefers to think of at least some of the New Testa- 
ment as the product of the early Christian community (cf. Part 4, chap. 3: 
“The Earliest Church’)? 

The resurrection of Christ, in the opinion of W. (p. 25), is to be viewed as 
a “faith-event,” and “cannot be an objective fact of history in the same sense 
as was the crucifixion of Christ.” This is so because the risen Christ was seen 
only by the people of the faith, and “pagan” writers like Tacitus and 
Josephus (who would have winced at the adjective “pagan”’) while speaking 
of the crucifixion, make no mention of the resurrection, unless one accepts as 
genuine the passage in Josephus’ A ntiquities of the Jews 18, 3. “The process, 
the how of Christ’s transition from death to the living head of the new 
community, and the language used to describe that transition (‘raised the 
third day,’ ‘ascension,’ ‘going up,’ ‘sitting on the right hand of God’)—these 
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are products of the situation. They are the temporal language of the first- 
century Christians. To us, they are symbols of deep truth and nothing more, 
though they are symbols that are difficult to translate.” 

Concluding an excellent section on the “Fall” of man, W. says: “... man 
has ‘fallen’ from the grace of God in the sense that he now lives in sin and 
under the judgment of God. . . . This does not mean that the ‘image of God’ 
in man has been destroyed; it is still there (Chapter 9:6)... . Yet it does 
mean that a deep, basic, and fundamental infection exists in the heart of 
man, with the result that wherever he moves he finds himself doing that 
which he knows to be wrong” (p. 63). The expression “fundamental infec- 
tion” seems to the reviewer to point in two directions, while the final clause 
is also open to divergent interpretations. 

F.’s pages will be particularly stimulating to those who have not had the 
time to follow closely the latest developments in New Testament criticism. 
Going behind Mark and the “Q material,” as he prefers to call it, F. utilizes 
to advantage the methods of Formgeschichte and the work of such scholars 
as R. Bultmann, C. H. Dodd, J. Jeremias, V. Taylor, and others. He 
frequently gives a short history of the interpretation of the point under dis- 
cussion, followed by his own judgment. Thus, to those who would have the 
account of the life of Jesus be either history or proclamation, not both, he 
replies: ‘“The dilemma is not a true one. It is not really a question of either-or, 
either history or proclamation. As is so often the case, it is a question of 
both-and: both history and proclamation. The proclamation involves an 
interpretation precisely of history, and the gospel material consists of his- 
torical traditions shaped and molded so as to convey the proclamation” 
(p. 237). 

In view of the following statement, “. . . it is all but universally agreed 
(outside the Roman Catholic Church, which is officially committed to its 
Pauline authorship) that Hebrews is not by Paul” (p. 286), one is forced to 
conclude that F. is unacquainted with the standard work of C. Spicq, O.P., 
or with A. Wikenhauser’s Einleitung in das Neue Testament. One may hope 
that the excellent article by J. Dupont, O.S.B., in Revue biblique 62 (1955) 
414-19, may gradually find a wider readership. In the same vein, one may 
believe that W.’s statement (p. 40) on Roman Catholics and the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch was written before 1955 and before his very 
kind review of The Two-Edged Sword, by J. L. McKenzie, S.J. 


Josep J. DEVautt, S.J. 





West Baden College 
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Eve AND Mary. By Peter Thomas Dehau, O.P. Translated from the 
French by the Dominican Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary of La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. St. Louis: Herder, 1957. Pp. ix + 268. $3.95. 

Dehau’s book is extremely difficult for anyone with critical sense to read. 
It is not that D. has nothing good to say; many of his spiritual conclusions 
and psychological insights are excellent. The objection of this reviewer is to 
the method followed, a method which leaves the author building solid houses 
of spiritual doctrine on shifting beds of sand. D. is writing on scriptural 
subjects with an approach and mentality straight out of the thirteenth 
century, with an absolute disregard of twentieth-century scholarship. For 
D., all consists in following St. Thomas’ exegesis through thick and thin, a 
practice of Ipse Dixitism which the Angelic Doctor would be the first to 
condemn. The fact that St. Thomas’ exegesis is not modern in the light of 
twentieth-century standards is no excuse for Dehau’s not being so. 

This biblical naiveté can be instanced in many ways. The most obvious is 
Dehau’s interpretation of everything according to a literal proper sense. In 
the Genesis story, the serpent is a serpent (p. 38); the eating of the fruit is 
simply that (p. 188), with a huge superstructure concerning gluttony raised 
on this interpretation; the cherubim (treated as though a singular form) are 
actually placed before a location, flaming swords in hand (p. 60). 

At times the author goes to even further extremes. He builds mighty 
edifices of thought on “She shall crush thy head,” a translation which is 
certainly incorrect, and this erroneous translation he presents as being the 
divine word (p. 66). Then, pursuing the “ipsa conteret” even further, he 
gives a strange display of exegesis and theology (p. 69); e.g., “Of the two 
guilty spouses [Adam and Eve], God henceforth seizes upon the more guilty 
and the more humbled [Eve] for the struggle and the victory. Through 
Adam this victory would have been less beautiful. God chose the one who 
descended the lowest [lower?]. This is one if [sic; should be ‘of’] the laws 
of His government, proclaimed by St. Paul. It is the woman who will crush 
the serpent’s head. If man intervenes in the struggle, and certainly he will 
intervene, it will be as a member of the race of the woman.” Strange exegesis 
and reasoning. What is true in it is that victory will be through the woman’s 
seed, and to that extent through the woman. But it is not the woman who is to 
crush the serpent’s head, it is the seed. The victory is not directly the 
woman’s, it is the seed’s. And the victory is to be allotted not primarily to the 
New Eve, but to the New Adam and through Him to all others, even to His 
Mother. This, certainly, is the true teaching of St. Paul. 

There is a good deal of such exegetical dishonesty in D.’s book, e.g., 
pp. 200-201, on “Satan’s Abuse of Scripture.” D. quotes Jerome as saying 
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that the passage cited by Satan in the second temptation (“Throw thyself 
down; for it is written, ‘He will give his angels charge concerning thee. . . .’ ’’) 
“does not apply to Christ but to any holy man. Therefore Scripture is used 
here incorrectly.” Now Jerome may well have said that. But does Dehau 
agree with him? It seems to me that if the quotation applies to any holy 
man, it applies par excellence to Christ. Therefore Scripture is used here 
correctly. And the passage which follows is even more confusing. D. accuses 
Satan of abusing the Scriptures by quoting the text, “They will bear you in 
their hands” (Ps 90:12), while ignoring the text which states that the head 
of the serpent will be trampled underfoot. Now what is this latter text? D. 
certainly is thinking here of the Genesis serpent, but hardly of the Genesis 
text directly. It seems to me that he must be referring to the succeeding verse 
of Ps 90, “‘Thou shalt walk upon the asp and the basilisk: and thou shalt 
trample under foot the lion and the dragon,” and interpreting it as a reference 
to the Genesis serpent. This is, I fear, an abuse of Scripture. 

And so it goes through chapter after chapter: noble thoughts and doctrines 
built on archaic and wishful exegesis. This constitutes the major criticism 
on the part of this reviewer. But there are still other questionable things to 
note. (1) There is the insistence on Adam’s great knowledge (pp. 20, 34, 45, 
etc.), with the imposition of names on the animals as one proof for it. We 
are not at all certain about any such preternatural gift, and the imposition 
of names (Semitic figure to demonstrate power over something) surely does 
not prove it. (2) It is not sufficient to quote Cajetan when stating that faith 
in the future Incarnation was common to all before the mystery was ac- 
complished in Mary and that Mary herself had explicit faith in the Incarna- 
tion before the Annunciation. The term “Incarnation” is technical and 
indicates, as D. certainly means here, the conception and birth of God made 
man. It is easy enough to say that faith in the birth of God made man was 
common to all before the birth of Christ, but can the assertion be proved to 
even the smallest degree? (3) Page 15 confuses prophetic and biblical inspira- 
tion, a confusion which runs under the surface of the whole book, nullifying 
the difference between biblical teaching and biblical record, and sending the 
author on strange searches for deeper and more profound spiritual meanings 
behind even the simplest statements of fact. (4) The translation is good but 
not excellent. Many of its sentences reveal themselves immediately as 
translation English. I wonder whether the strange slip of having David 
(instead of Daniel) interpret the handwriting on the wall (p. 141) is alsodue to 
the translator. 


Stonebridge Priory, NEAL M. FLANAGAN, O.S.M. 
Lake Bluff, Til. 
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DE PECCATO ET REDEMPTIONE. By Stanislas Lyonnet, S.J. Rome: Pon- 
tificio Istituto Biblico, 1957. Pp. 92. 

This work is the first of four fascicles of a study in biblical theology on the 
themes of sin and redemption. Here, after an introduction on biblical 
theology, the concept of sin is examined; the second will treat of the concept 
of redemption; the others, which are in preparation, will deal with the 
progressive revelation of the mystery of redemption and give the principal 
conclusions which can be drawn about the NT theology of redemption, 
respectively. Almost all of this fascicle has already appeared in Verbum 
Domini 34 (1956) and 35 (1957). 

The introduction is concise and informed; naturally it contains much 
which has already been said on the subject of biblical theology. When 
speaking of its importance for dogmatics, L. gives some interesting examples 
of the influence of Scripture on the theology of St. Thomas, and shows how 
much more “biblical’”’ the exegesis of the master was than that of some of 
his followers. 

The six chapters of the book discuss the concept of sin in, respectively, 
Gn 3, the rest of the OT, later Judaism (the LXX and Qumran), the Synop- 
tics, the Johannine writings, and the Pauline Epistles. Finally, there is an 
appendix on sin as offense against God in St. Anselm and St. Thomas. The 
division is similar to that of the article “hamartand” in Kittel’s Theolo- 
gisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, and, as there, one finds here a 
careful (though much less detailed) examination of the biblical vocabulary 
of sin: hafa, pasha‘, and their derivatives, ‘awon, hamartia, anomia, etc. 
But, as L. points out, it is not principally from the vocabulary that one 
arrives at the biblical concept of sin. For that, the entire context of the Bible 
must be investigated: Gn 3, in which, although the usual vocabulary is 
lacking, “almost all the essential elements of the concept of sin in the OT, 
and even in the NT, are revealed” (p. 28); certain other OT texts which show 
in what sense sin is an offense against God. Some of the earlier ones are 
primitive enough in their concept (e.g., 1 S 6:19-20), but others, such as 2§ 
12, show that sin was considered an offense against God because it injured 
man, whom God protects as His own property; others, because it breaks the 
covenant, which the prophets regarded as a marriage bond between God and 
His people. 

Similarly, the notion of sin in the Synoptic catechesis is seen better 
from the Gospel history, and especially from the parable of the prodigal 
son (“jam nos diligenti reconciliati sumus’’), than from the relatively color- 
less Synoptic vocabulary of sin (generally, hamartia), or from the way in 
which the Synoptics speak of the removal of sin (“‘remission,” aphesis), 
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which points up the nature of sin as a “debt” of man to God. The applica- 
tion of the debt-remission concept to sin and its removal was the contribu- 
tion of the LXX;; it had the advantage of making clear the religious character 
of sin (an act against God, which only He can take away), but also the 
disadvantage of making possible a view of sin more external than interior; 
for neither the contracting of a debt, nor its remission, changes the debtor 
internally (p. 52). (One wonders whether this concept really makes the 
religious character of sin appear “clarissime’’; it seems that the notion of 
sin as rebellion (pesha‘) had already done that better.) 

The Qumran documents, especially the Manual of Discipline, show a 
deeper concept of sin than that of debt; it is expressed by the word ‘awel, 
which occurs always in the singular and denotes a state of hostility of man to 
God; not any such state, however, but one of eschatological times. The 
similarity beween this and the Johannine concept is striking. Unlike the 
Synoptics, who use hamartia only in the plural (except in Mt 12:31), John 
uses it more often in the singular, and in 1 Jn 3:4 it is said that hamartia is 
anomia. If the latter is taken to mean “lawlessness,” the statement seems 
tautological. L., following I. de la Potterie (“Le péché, c’est l’iniquité,”’ 
Nouvelle revue théologique 78 [1956] 785-97), refuses to see that meaning in 
the word: “‘. . . nullus videtur esse locus sive in VT sive in NT sive in Ju- 
daismo ipso, ubi anomia et nomos ad eundem contextum pertineant” (p. 73). 
Understanding it, rather, as the state of hostility to God in eschatological 
times (QumrAn’s ‘awel), L. interprets the statement that hamartia is anomia 
as meaning that “‘man’s sinful acts are the manifestation of this state of 
hostility,” which exists in those who are the children of the devil (1 Jn 3:8). 
Thus, the Johannine anomia is the same as the Pauline hamartia (p. 80), 
and the concept is found also in Matthew (p. 60). The work of Christ is to 
take away the sin of the world (Jn 1:29), by giving men the power not to sin. 

The major defect of the book is its brevity; one would wish to see a fuller 
treatment of almost every topic which is touched, equally clear and pene- 
trating. In all the citations of the Bible, there seems to be only one error: 
Is 32:27 (p. 39), which should be Is 43:27. Finally, it may be interesting to 
notice that in his discussion of Gn 3, L. follows de Vaux’s interpretation of 
the knowledge of good and evil. 


St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N.Y. My Les M. BourKE 


LE PECHE ORIGINEL DANS L’ECRITURE. By A.-M. Dubarle, O.P. Lectio 
divina 20. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1958. Pp. 202. 

The six chapters of this book have all been previously published as articles 
in various journals. Under “The Condition of Man in the Old Testament” 
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D. points out several features of OT belief which form the background of the 
belief in original sin: the OT view of death, of man’s evil tendency, the 
universality of sin, the solidarity of the group, the collective sin, and the 
communication of uncleanness by physical contact. A chapter on Genesis 
discusses the literary genre of the Paradise story. D. rejects the mythological 
explanation of the passage and proposes that the story, like the entire 
“primitive history” of Genesis, comes from “the faith of Israel by means ol 
the mental activities which, in religions less closely linked to history and 
lacking the same knowledge of the true God, have issued in mythology.” 
D. points out very correctly that it is a mistake to isolate the Paradise story 
from its literary context of Gn 1-11. The whole complex presents the ultimate 
origin of sin, death, and suffering from one primeval sin. I would not myself 
say, as D. seems to say, that this sin is presented as hereditary, although it 
certainly affects others besides those who commit it. But there is no sign that 
the Hebrew conception of solidarity ever included the hereditary transmis- 
sion of guilt. 

A chapter on wisdom literature is concerned almost entirely with Ben 
Sira and the Wisdom of Solomon. These, together with one passage of Tobit, 
are the only OT books which contain explicit allusions to the Paradise 
story. It is an interesting point, which D. does not raise, that these are all 
“deuterocanonical” books. Ben Sira and the Wisdom of Solomon both 
exhibit an idea of the connection between sin and death; but D. does not 
find in the Wisdom of Solomon the near approach to the Pauline conception 
of original sin which some writers have attempted to show. 

All these do not add up to an OT belief in original sin in the technical 
sense. These studies show the ideological background against which the 
doctrine arises; the belief is entirely in harmony with basic OT ideas. I 
would question whether “‘concupiscence”’ has the prominence in OT ideology 
which D. seems to give it. The “evil design” derived from Gn 8:21 which 
appears so frequently in rabbinical literature and is deplored once by Ben 
Sira is scarcely to be found elsewhere in the OT even as a thing to be deplored; 
the universality of sin is not connected with the rebellion of man’s desires 
against reason. 

A brief chapter on “The Suggestions of the Gospel” shows by its very 
title what can be said about the idea of original sin in the Gospels. The 
longest chapter in the book deals with St. Paul, taking up the exegesis of 
Rom 5:12-21 and the Pauline conceptions of death and the flesh. The text 
of Rom 5:12 ff. is set against its exegetical background of Rom 1, Rom 7, 
and 1 Cor 15. Thus, while D. is extremely careful not to systematize the 
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thought of Paul to excess, he does bring out certain recurring motifs in the 
Epistles and shows how they form a consistent pattern. 

The final chapter on original sin and the justice of God is a little disap- 
pointing, but it would be unfair to expect a complete rationalization of the 
mystery. Adhering to biblical ideas, D. contrasts original sin with group 
solidarity, the perfection of God’s retributive justice, especially as set forth in 
the Wisdom of Solomon, the redeeming grace of Christ, and the idea of 
“trial.”” No doubt some readers will find this treatment more satisfying than 
did the reviewer; but it is possible to take a mechanical view of these various 
“solutions,” and I fear that D.’s too brief and too hasty treatment may 
encourage some readers to think they have solved a problem which they 
have only concealed. 

D. has certainly given us a very useful summary of all the biblical material 
connected with the problem of original sin, generally treated with sane and 
critical objectivity. Theological treatment of the question will be much 
improved by the use of this material, which will help teachers to avoid the 
danger of isolating the text of Rom 5:12 ff. from its biblical context or of 
too easily finding the Pauline doctrine in the rest of the Bible from Gn 3 
all the way through. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKEnzig, S.J. 


Via Menta: AN Essay IN THEOLOGICAL SYNTHESIS. By E. L. Mascall. 
London: Longmans, Green, 1957. Pp. xvi + 171. 12/6. 

The distinguished Oxford University Lecturer in the Philosophy of Religion 
has chosen aptly the title Via Media for his stimulating discussion of the four 
major dogmas of the Christian faith: (1) Dependent Reality: The Doctrine 
of Creation; (2) Derived Equality: The Doctrine of the Trinity; (3) Un- 
confused Unity: The Doctrine of the Incarnation; (4) Deified Creaturehood: 
The Doctrine of Grace. Mascall is extraordinarily well equipped to face the 
tasks confronting twentieth-century theologians. Steeped in the knowledge 
of authentic Christian tradition, a thorough student and admirer of the 
philosophia perennis of St. Thomas, and equally at home with the history 
and development of scientific theory, he is outstandingly successful in 
bringing into sharp focus not merely detached dogmas but their synthetic 
and vital mutual relations. 

While Via Media is rather a work of haute vulgarisation than a technical 
theological treatise, it is impregnated with sound theological method, as the 
reasons for the choice of the title manifest: the history of theological develop- 
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ment together with historical deviations, errors, and heresies reveals clearly 
that the cardinal points of Christian orthodoxy maintain their consistency 
by holding together two notions which well might seem incompatible. In 
fact, however, they cannot be; the very idea that Christianity involves 
believing contradictions is as stultifying and ultimately immorai as the 
view that it involves clutching at one of the horns of any ostensible dilemma, 
A naive “both-and” and a naive “either-or” program provide scope for 
theological pyrotechnics, but little for steady illumination. M.’s point is 
simply (1) that the two notions may very well seem to be incompatible; 
(2) that if we assume they are really incompatible we shall be tempted to 
opt for one of them to the exclusion of the other and so to fall into error; 
(3) but finally that if we go on to inquire how they must be understood if 
they are not to be incompatible, we shall acquire a very much more profound 
understanding of the question at issue than we had at the beginning. Asa 
matter of history, we can see that the Church herself entered on just such a 
process of deepening her theological understanding when the proliferation 
of heresies compelled her to examine more closely the faith which had been 
committed to her. 

This then is M.’s thesis, which he illustrates by discussing four specific 
examples. The first is creation; the dual notion of the universe as possessing 
a dependent existence holds a middle place between atheistic positions, which 
affirm its reality but deny its dependence, and acosmist positions, which 
affirm its dependence but deny its reality. The second instance is the proces- 
sions in the Trinity; the dual notion of derived equality holds a middle 
ground between the modalist positions, which affirm the equality but deny 
the derivation, and Arian views, which affirm the derivation but deny the 
equality. The third example is the Incarnation; the Chalcedonian definition 
of the unconfused union of the two natures in Christ holds a middle place 
between Nestorian positions, which affirm the distinction of the two natures 
but deny their union in one Person, and monophysite views, which affirm 
the union but deny the full distinction of the two natures. The final illustra- 
tion is the traditional doctrine of grace as conferring a condition of deified 
creaturehood; this doctrine maintains successfully the middle position be- 
tween certain aberrations of a mystical type, which stress the deification 
to the destruction of the creaturehood, and the attitude of Reformation 
Protestantism, which stresses the creaturehood but denies the deification. 

Undoubtedly, the fourth part of this essay, “Deified Creaturehood,” 
not only exemplifies more completely the author’s aim and methodology, 
but also comes to grips with perhaps the essential cleavage between Catholic 
and Protestant theology, namely, the divergent views on the natural and 
supernatural, and the question of the reality of divine grace together with 
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its power of transforming and divinizing human nature. M. deals with the 
opinion of Brunner and Niebuhr that the Catholic doctrine of the super- 
natural introduces into man an unnatural dualism, which sees man’s highest 
activities as merely an accidental and, as it were, superfluous addition to a 
nature which could perfectly well find its fulfilment in the things of this 
world, by showing conclusively that the doctrine of nature and supernature 
in Catholic theology does not mean that the two operate in isolation from 
each other, like two families living in apartments on two different stories of 
the same building separated by a sound-proof floor. He also considers the 
more radical position of Karl Barth, finitum non capax infiniti, and concludes 
that there is a direct connection between the extrinsicism of the Protestant 
doctrine of grace and the nihilism of its doctrine of creation. Granting with 
L. Bouyer (cf. Du protestantisme a Véglise, Paris, 1954) that most of the 
fundamental religious insights of Protestantism, namely, that salvation is a 
free gift of God (sola gratia), that God’s sovereignty is absolute (soli Deo 
gloria), that we are justified through faith, etc., are thoroughly orthodox and 
are to be found in authentic Catholic tradition, M. finds the essential devia- 
tions and heresies of Protestantism in the deficiencies of the philosophy of 
Nominalism. He stresses, moreover, that it was not only Protestantism which 
was infected with Nominalism, but also Catholic theology, not merely in 
the period preceding the Reformation, but in many leaders of the Counter 
Reformation. What is striking, however, according to M., is how very much 
more successful Catholic theology has been than Protestant theology in 
shaking off this encumbrance. In confirmation of this opinion, M. quotes 
Prof. H. A. Hodges: “It has long seemed to me, and I think history confirms 
it, that the Reformation principle of the sovereign grace of God is set forth 
and embodied in Catholic teaching and practice, not less truly, and a great 
deal less abstractly, than in the Reformation doctrines themselves (The 
Pattern of Atonement, London, 1955).” 

Serious reflections such as these, based on sound theological method and 
impregnated with a discerning sense of historical development, can be of 
immense value in striving toward the praiseworthy goals of the ecumenical 
movement. 


Weston College Puiuip J. DoNnNneELLY, S.J. 


Protinus: THE Enneaps. Translated by Stephen MacKenna; revised 
by B. S. Page; preface by E. R. Dodds; introduction by Paul Henry, S.J. 
New York: Pantheon, 1957. Pp. 635. $12.50. 

Prof. Henry’s contribution to Plotinian studies is well acknowledged in 
the critical text of Plotinus, the first volume of which appeared in 1951 
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with the cooperative efforts of Hans-Rudolf Schwyzer. In his scholarly intro- 
duction to this polished translation of the Enneads, Paul Henry asserts 
that Plotinus holds a very important place in the history of thought—impor- 
tant in philosophy, more important in theology and in the development of 
mysticism. Dean Inge’s estimate is just as affirmative that the importance 
of Plotinus in the history of thought can hardly be exaggerated, because 
among the philosophers of mysticism he holds an undisputed pre-eminence, 
since no other writer unites in the same measure metaphysical genius with 
intimate personal experience. Certainly the revival of Platonism reached its 
highest point in the third century with the philosophy of Plotinus, whose 
purpose was to collect the heritage of all the significant Greek philosophers 
and to reassemble and unify all their speculations. His admiration was for 
Plato and Aristotle, the Stoics and Philo, but his greatest indebtedness was 
to Plato, because from this master he borrowed his basic understanding of 
the primary distinction between the real world which is Idea and the sense 
world which is simply Image of the Idea. Plotinus’ philosophical preoccupa- 
tion was with spirit and an intelligible world, and this is discernible through- 
out the fifty-four treatises. 

The profundity and originality of Plotinus do not make matters easy for 
the translator. Porphyry tells us (Life, ch. 8) that his master was completely 
indifferent to all considerations not only of literary form but also of grammar 
and spelling and he never revised what he had written. The thought-content 
was the principal consideration, and in this he adopted the intuitive and 
aprioristic method from Plato. For him reasoning was understanding, and 
understanding was the seizure of the real, which is spirit in the full evidence 
of its ideal clarity. Each thing is put in its place among the hierarchy of 
beings following the natural articulation of the essences. Plotinus was 
satisfied not with an eclecticism from the various philosophers but with a 
synthesis which he vivified and united by a truly original principle within 
the depth of Platonic metaphysics. Both Dodds and Page point out the 
complications and problems facing the translator. Stephen MacKenna 
prepared himself for his self-imposed task of translation and interpretation 
not only by hard work on the Greek language and on Greek philosophy but 
by long and patient study of the masters of English prose style. The guiding 
principle for MacKenna, according to Dodds, was an austere one: “. . . the 
translator must not rest until he had transferred every nuance of his author’s 
meaning, emotional as well as logical, into the idiom of another language— 
an idiom which must be rich, flexible, dignified, and, above all, contempo- 
rary. The finished version would necessarily be ‘free’ but with a freedom 
which must be based, as he expressed it, on a rigorous ‘pre-servitude,’ and 
must be justified by the achievement of a closer fidelity to the spirit of the 
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original than any literal rendering could hope to attain.’”? When MacKenna 
began his work, there was no index verborum to Plotinus, no substantial 
study of his style or syntax, no philosophical commentary worthy of the 
name in any language. A trustworthy Greek text had been begun with the 
publication of the first volume of Henry and Schwyzer’s monumental 
edition, but among the predecessors of MacKenna no one of them had pro- 
vided an English translation that would afford real light on the obscure 
passages. Since MacKenna’s translation, Emile Bréhier completed seven 
volumes within fourteen years (1924-1938), but his work shows the signs of 
haste. Page considers the Bréhier text not soundly based and often tending 
to degenerate into paraphrase. Harder’s German translation was published in 
five volumes between 1930 and 1937, and Cilento’s Italian translation dates 
from 1947 to 1949. 

Henry’s stimulating introduction, “Plotinus’ Place in the History of 
Thought,” points out that the three essential positions of doctrine in Plato 
are essential also for Plotinus. He insists that, subject to important correc- 
tions and amplifications, these three positions remain fundamental in the 
philosophical tradition of the West, whether this tradition has remained 
Christian or become secularized. If Plato lives on, it is largely in a Plotinian 
context and therefore with a new accent. If Plato and Plotinus are still 
alive, it is in great measure because Christianity, finding a natural ally in 
Platonic idealism, has taken over its principal doctrines, though not without 
rethinking them. The three essential points of doctrine are: (1) the clear 
distinction between the world of eternity and the world of time, between 
the Ideas and the sensible, between here and beyond; (2) the doctrine, 
going back to Socrates, of the immateriality and the immortality of the soul; 
(3) the doctrine of the absolute transcendence of God, located even beyond 
the Ideas and being. 

In one place Henry takes issue with Dean Inge and remarks that he is in 
error historically, philosophically, and theologically when he implies (The 
Philosophy of Plotinus 2, p. 204; p. 82, n. 3; and p. 115) that there are in the 
Enneads virtually three Gods and three Absolutes: the soul of the world 
being the God to whom we pray for our temporal needs; the Intellect, which 
is the God of spiritual progress, of eternal life, and of celestial happiness; 
the One, which is the inevitable divinity (Godhead rather than God) of the 
mystics rapt into ecstasy. Henry categorically says that it is clear that the 
“One is alone the Absolute for Plotinus, that it corresponds with whatever 
or whoever we call God, whether weare philosophers, theologians, or miners.’’ 

The work of collaboration in this volume is of profound importance to all 
students of Plotinus. 


St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N.J. Tuomas A. WASSMER, S.J. 
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Saint Jéréme. By Jean Steinmann. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1958, 
Pp. 383. 

Essentially a work of vulgarisation, this new life of St. Jerome from the 
facile pen of Jean Steinmann exhibits the excellencies and deficiencies of its 
genre. Well written, the essay does justice to the “‘irascible hermit” as 4 
littérateur and Scripture scholar. It places him among his peers from Cicer 
and Vergil through his patristic contemporaries to Erasmus and Claudel, 
But it does not profit fully from the calm objectivity of Cavallera’s life, 
nor does it share the useful charm of Dom Antin’s Essai, or the taxative 
prolixity of A. Penna’s S. Girolamo. 

Admitting Jerome’s atrocious treatment of his enemies, real and suppositi- 
tious, from Rufinus and Ambrose to Melania the Elder and John Chrysos- 
tom, Steinmann makes no real attempt to balance out the requirements of 
sanctity vis-a-vis the evasions and uncontrolled mépris in which Jerome 
habitually indulged. This is particularly unfortunate at a time when the 
opportunity to undertake a psychological study—rather than a psychiatric 
analysis—is so pressingly indicated. Steinmann sticks to the literary and 
ecclesiastical sphere, embellishing his narrative with interesting and clever 
insights. He is, however, too dependent upon the fine but not completely 
up-to-date edition of Jerome’s Letters by J. Labourt (5 vols., Paris, 1949). 

By a curious slip he misses the Horatian reminiscence in Jerome’s reference 
to his schoolmaster as Orbilius. Steinmann calls him Olibrius (p. 14). It is 
a small matter, but it is indicative of the lack of exactitude that keeps this 
well-composed biography from being a book of scholarly consequence. 


Fort Hamilion, Brooklyn, N.Y. Francis X. Murpuy, C.SS.R. 


THE CuHuRCH: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEOLOGY OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. 
By Stanislaus J. Grabowski. St. Louis: Herder, 1957. Pp. xviii + 673. $9.50 

Much of theology—to adapt Whitehead’s famous dictum on Plato—con- 
sists in footnotes to St. Augustine. Any author, therefore, who attempts to 
tackle any major point of Augustine’s theology has a formidable task. He 
has to master the thought of a writer of extraordinary range and fertility 
and pursue his ideas down the centuries, especially in the place they found 
in the works of the great Scholastics and in the turbulent controversies of 
the Reformation. The growth, too, of Augustinian literature in the last 
eighty years or so has been so great as to be almost beyond the powers of 
research of any single scholar. 

To take, therefore, a theme like the Church, in itself so complex and so 
interwoven with all St. Augustine’s theology, as Fr. Grabowski has done, is 
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difficult indeed. His work is probably a pioneer work in the English language, 
and for that G. merits a special accolade. A survey of the theme such as one 
finds in the better manuals of patrology is relatively easy; there are some 
famous monographs on particular points concerning this theme; but to try 
to unite the scope of a survey with the intensity of a monograph—and this 
is what G. attempts—is probably too ambitious. In spite of this, his effort 
at synthesis is remarkable. He is a scholar of great honesty; there are no 
short cuts; he uses all the sources and commentaries available, and his 
knowledge of the periodical literature on his subject is most exact and extends 
to periodicals in many languages. Granted all this, however, his work is 
unbelievably tedious, sometimes confusing, and is marred by frequent 
lapses in ordinary English syntax, by the use of odd and even archaic words, 
and sometimes by illogical statements. In a word, the work is too long, 
language and style are poor, and the author is compietely lacking in l’esprit 
de finesse. 

The theme is set in these words: “The subtitle, ‘An Introduction to 
Theology,’ results from the manner in which the Bishop treats the subject 
[the Church]. His idea of the Church is so interwoven with his entire theology 
that unless the Church is viewed in the light of the other doctrines it will 
not be fully understood in itself nor in its relationship to the whole of 
Christian Revelation” (pp. xiv-xv). The book is then divided into three 
parts: (1) the constitution of the Church: the Mystical Body of Christ; 
the hierarchical Body; the social Body; (2) the internal constitution of the 
Body of Christ: the Holy Ghost; the theological virtues; grace and justifica- 
tion; the sanctity of Christ’s members and Church; (3) the Church and 
sinners: sinners and the juridical Church; sinners and the Mystical Body of 
Christ; sinners and the celestial Mystical Body of Christ; the Church and 
predestination. 

At this point, it may be well to refer to some of the interesting historical 
observations made by the author. We note his well-deserved tribute to the 
Polish Cardinal Hosius and his timely analysis of Robert Bellarmine’s mis- 
interpretation of Augustine, or of what he imagined to be Augustine. This 
concerns Bellarmine’s claim in his De controversiis christianae fidei that his 
doctrine of the role of the Holy Ghost in the Mystical Body was based on 
Augustine’s Breviculus collationis cum Donatistis, where, in fact, the doctrine 
is not to be found (p. 280). 

He also makes an acute observation when speaking of the transformation 
of the word corpus from its more spiritual sense in St. Paul, St. Augustine, 
and the Fathers, to a more “institutional” and “visible” sense at the time 
of the Reformation. ‘These apologists [Bellarmine, Stapleton, etc.] prove 
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the visibility and other experimental characteristics of the Church pre- 
cisely from the fact that the Church is defined as a ‘body’ ” (p. 288). And 
again: “The meaning of the term ‘body,’ proper to the Catholic apologists 
of the Reformation period is one that prevails to this day. Pope Leo XIII, 
speaking of the Mystical Body of Christ, says that ‘the Church is visible 
because She is a body’ (Satis cognitum). Pope Pius XII in his Encyclical 
Letter on the Mystical Body of Christ reiterates the same thought, stating 
that if it is a body, ‘it must be something definite and perceptible to the 
senses’ ” (p. 288). This is a point deserving more critical study. 

In terms of theological methodology, it may be pointed out that any 
matter presented as background in works of the kind we are considering, 
where a complex thesis is being developed, should be presented as briefly 
as possible. In this work, the excursus on Neoplatonism (pp. 299, ff.) is too 
long and hinders the development of the main theme not a little; the same 
may be said of the long analysis of Augustine’s City of God in Part 3, chaps. 
1 and 2. 

This main theme is, of course, the relationship between the “invisible” 
and “visible” Church—the problem of Augustine’s “twofold”? Church; the 
problem of sinners in the Church is inevitably involved. G. brings this 
problem to a fairly satisfactory conclusion in Part 3, chap. 2. His analysis 
is long and tedious. It is especially in connection with this mysterious 
problem that the author expresses himself most unhappily. We read, for 
instance: “A dead member is a member of the mystical body by the very 
token that he is a member of the juridical Church, but he is not a living 
member. And when St. Augustine, in his polemical theology, excludes 
sinners from membership in the mystical body, it is precisely from the view- 
point of living members that he denies them a place in it” (p. 543). Even if 
we allow for the qualifying phrase, “in his polemical theology,” this whole 
statement seems to beg the question. G. has a weakness when it comes to 
making a lucid summary. 

An essential point in this particular problem is the case of the sinner who 
has sinned gravely, but not against faith. What is the nature of his link 
with the Mystical Body? Augustine apparently did not address himself to 
this point specifically, but it is a point which a critical analysis of Augustine’s 
thought should face. The author writes (the context is the relationship 
between the ecclesia and the Mystical Body): “Thus there are men in the 
Church who are without faith, hope, and charity, but because they adhere 
to the external organization by professing the same faith of the Church and 
by participating in the same liturgy of the Church, they continue to be 
members of Christ’s body although they are not the kind of members they 
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should be” (p. 625). One may ask, how does one “without faith” “profess 
the same faith of the Church”? 

There is a necessary bond between accuracy and even excellence of 
language and the science of theology. As that science begins again to show 
signs of vigorous growth in the English language, we must not be unmind- 
ful of the example set by Cardinal Newman, who used language as an instru- 
ment of precision and beauty in the service of Christ. 


University of Notre Dame JoHN QUINLAN 


Tue Kinc’s Two Boptes: A Stupy IN MEDIEVAL PoLitTicaL THEOLOGY, 
By Ernst H. Kantorowicz. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
1957. Pp. xiv + 568. $10.00. 

Some thirty-five years ago Carl Schmitt published under the title, 
Politische Theologie, a series of essays contending that most concepts in 
modern political theory were secularized theological concepts. In 1935 Erik 
Peterson in an essay, ““Monotheismus als politisches Problem,” wrote that 
by the Trinitarian dogmas not only monotheism as a political problem was 
abolished and the Christian faith freed from enchainment with the Im- 
perium Romanum but also any form of political theology, i.e., “to use the 
Christian Kerygma for the justification of a political situation” (p. 99). And 
Friedrich Heer in his controversial but thought-provoking A ufstieg Europas 
(1949), though he speaks of “political religiosity,” comes to the same con- 
clusion: “There are no more Sacra Imperia” (p. 660). Nevertheless, the 
historian is still justified in using the term, as long as he means by it the 
fact that, especially in the era of faith and deep into the era of the Reforma- 
tion—with the exception of the more pagan wing of the Renaissance—we 
often find a “confusion” (in an ambiguous sense) of political theory and 
theologoumena, a mutual borrowing of theories and concepts, of symbols 
and images, more by political theorists than by theologians, to develop 
their theses, to understand perhaps better the “mystery of the state’s 
soul’; and we find that especially in the political and juridical Tendenz- 
Literatur of these eras. In a formidable volume replete with profound scholar- 
ship and admirable control of the original sources and the widespread sec- 
ondary literature (with thirty-two plates of excellent illustrations) Prof. 
Kantorowicz, known especially for his masterful though somewhat contro- 
versial biography of Emperor Frederick II, gives us an extremely valuable 
and carefully documented study of such borrowings from theology and 
appropriations by political theorists and jurists during the Middle Ages up 
to the first decades of the seventeenth century. 
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The study starts with a law case in Plowden’s Reports where for reasons 
of a juridical distinction the doctrine of the king’s two bodies is elaborated: 
“The King has in him two bodies, the body natural and the body politic.” 
The latter as “corporation sole’ cannot be seen or handled; thus in “‘twin- 
born majesty” (Maitland) the personal and the impersonal concepts of gov- 
ernment were united: “The King as body natural and mortal is subject to 
all infirmities that happen to the natural Bodies of other People.” But his 
body politic is “‘a Body that cannot be seen or handled, consisting of Policy 
and Government and constituted for the Direction of the People and the 
Management of the public weal; and this Body is utterly void of Infancy 
and old Age and other natural Defects and Imbecilities” (p. 7). This idea 
has naturally a long and involved tradition and many ramifications in 
juridical and political theory of the Middle Ages which this learned volume 
elaborates. Though the theory is markedly of English common law origin, 
its problem, ultimately the juridical or moral personality of the state and 
other constituted social bodies and their perpetuality, the distinction be- 
tween person and office, and their symbolic representation in theory and the 
arts, is universal. The Roman jurists and the medieval canonists as well as 
the theologians in ecclesiology knew and worked on it; e.g., the doctrine of 
the Church as corpus mysticum could be, and was, appropriated by the 
jurists for a theory of the corpus politicum mysticum; the twin bodies of the 
king could be interpreted mutatis mutandis in terms of Christology; the 
theology of the sacrament of ordination and the consecration of bishops, 
considering the sacramental character of the anointing and consecrating the 
emperor or king, the objective validity of the sacrament despite all sins 
and infirmities of the minister as an individual, the distinction in canon law 
between the immortal dignifas and the mortal dignitary, all these could be 
transferred to political problems. From the theological dictum, Sedes (quia 
Christus) non moritur, follows Imperium semper est or Dignitas non moritur, 
symbolized in the King’s twin bodies, the one mortal and the other immortal. 

In five richly documented chapters, ‘Christ-centered Kingship,” “‘Law- 
centered Kingship,” ‘Polity-centered Kingship: Corpus mysticum,” “On 
Continuity and Corporations: The King Never Dies,” “Man-centered 
Kingship: Dante,” the author follows the very complex history of these 
secularizations and appropriations of originally theological concepts by 
the jurists of the kings of the rising sovereign states. The Norman Anony- 
mous serves as a pattern for the first kind of kingship; here the king is an 
individual man by nature, by grace he is “Christus: hujus Christi, id est Dei 
et hominis, imago et figura” just like the episcopus; he is a “gemina persona” 
(pp. 49 ff.); the borrowings of symbols, images, and concepts stem in these 
early times from the liturgical sacramental sphere (cf. some interesting 
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further evidence in Heer’s book, ch. I, pp. 103 ff.). The next period may be 
called “theo-centric juridical.” John of Salisbury calls the King “Imago et 
servus aequitatis, persona publica legibus solutus et alligatus”; this became 
in Frederick II’s Liber Augustalis “Pater et filius justitiae,”’ “Mediator,” of 
course with a polemic pointed sense against the plenitudo polestatis of the 
Papa-Caesar. Now the jurists—“merito sacerdotes vocantur’—say that 
the Emperor owes his dignifas not to Christ but to “the Law,” i.e., the 
Roman Law, the ratio scripta in which “all is contained.’ A new pattern of 
persona mixta emerged from Law itself with justitia as the model deity and 
the prince as both her incarnation and her pontifex maximus (p. 143). Then 
in this age of jurisprudence the sovereign state with its independent, proper 
telos and origin, becomes independent of the Church, hallowed by “the” 
Law and its sempiternity; what it still needed was the concept of corpora- 
tion. This it received through the term corpus mysticum borrowed from 
ecclesiology but placed on a rational basis. (Kantorowicz follows here Henri 
de Lubac, Corpus mysticum, 2nd ed., Paris, 1949.) After the corpus mysticum 
concept had been extended from the sacramental to the “juridical corpora- 
tional” field, it could now be appropriated for the state per analogiam. 
Fortescue talks without hesitation of the “‘mystical body of the Realm.” 
Henry VIII would by confusion fuse the two corpora mystica. In a similar 
way the ecclesiological principle Ecclesia nunquam moritur becomes Im- 
perium, Respublica, finally Universitas non moritur; from this follows in an 
involved and complex history the adage “The king never dies,” i.e., the 
king as head of the mystical body of the realm, the king as head of the 
corporation distinguished from the king as a natural body. 

In two chapters the author shows that Dante as well as Shakespeare was 
familiar with the theory of the King’s two bodies. The latter, e.g., lets 
Richard II in that outspoken political play say that he has become “a 
traitor to his own immortal body politic” (p. 38); and Dante enlarges this 
image so loaded with meanings in letting himself be “crowned and mitred” 
by Vergil; now every man has dignitas quae non moritur; humanitas as 
Adae mobilis corpus mysticum and the redeemed individual man is restored 
to original innocence, as a body natural; man as actual idea and individual 
man as potentiality is the philosophical prototype of the king’s two bodies. 

After reading this profound book with its wealth of ideas and interpreta- 
tions of historical facts, one might be inclined more than before towards 
Erik Peterson’s thesis and towards a development that led to the depolitiza- 
tion of Church and theology and to the detheologization of state and poli- 
tics; their fusion leads too often to confusion. 


Georgetown University HernricH A. ROMMEN 
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Tue Homies or WutrstAn. By Dorothy Bethurum. Oxford,; Clarendon 
Press, 1957. Pp. xiii + 384. $8.80. 

This is the first complete edition of all the homilies that can now with some 
confidence be attributed to Wulfstan, Bishop of London (996-1002), Bishop 
of Worcester (1002-1016), and Archbishop of York (1002 to his death in 
1023). It attributes to Wulfstan two homilies more in Old English and one 
more in Latin than did A. S. Napier in his ground-breaking edition of 1883, 
Wulfstan: Sammlung der ihm zugeschriebenen Homilien nebst Untersuchungen 
tiber ihre Echtheit. The arguments given for the attributions are quite suasive. 

Wulfstan, a Benedictine, was possibly a scribe to King Ethelred. During 
Wulfstan’s incumbency at London, the Danish raids became increasingly 
frequent and fierce. His elevation to the plural and widely separated sees of 
Worcester and York was probably due to the fact that York, at that time a 
Danish city, could not furnish sufficient support for a separate archbishopric. 
In any event, Wulfstan was fortunate in the library at Worcester, which was 
unusually rich in theological, canonical, patristic, and classical writers. 
Although he had little use for the first and last of these, “It was under the 
influence of this literature that Wulfstan began a remarkable career as 
statesman, reformer, canonist, legislator and homilist” (p. 61). During a 
lifetime devoted to ecclesiastical administration and as adviser to King 
Cnut, Wulfstan seems to have written a great deal more than the homilies 
now attributed to him. Although anything like a definitive edition of 
Wulfstan’s works would seem to be many years in the future, it now seems 
clear that such a compilation will establish him as one of the more important 
writers, as well as influences, in the Old English period. How far such a re- 
habilitation has progressed may be judged by comparing the completely 
inadequate and erroneous account of his life in the DNB with Miss 
Bethurum’s Introduction in the present edition of his homilies. Surely 
Wulfstan’s position as a political theorist and his teaching on the Church- 
State relationship, as expressed in his Imstitutes of Polity, deserve much 
further study. Miss Bethurum points out many fruitful lines of inquiry in 
these matters. 

Up to the present, Wulfstan’s literary reputation has been founded almost 
exclusively on the eschatological Sermo Lupi ad Anglos, composed and 
probably delivered in the turbulent year of 1014. The present edition of his 
homilies goes a long way to reinforce this reputation by showing that he was 
a masterful writer of Old English who handled the language with the force 
and skill of a trained rhetorician. While Wulfstan adds nothing strikingly 
new to the history of preaching, his sermons have the usual interest of such 
kind of literature in elucidating the history of thought of a period—and this 
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an unusually obscure period. But more than that, “what-makes these homilies 
important to us is the fact that they are written in the vernacular. ... No 
similar body of homilies in any vernacular existed on the Continent until 
the twelfth century” (p. 86). “Wulfstan’s sermons exploit to the full the 
oratorical possibilities of English before the romance importation. They 
were preached in the late eleventh century and were certainly read, and 
perhaps preached, in the twelfth. They form an important link in the devel- 
opment of English prose. . .” (p. 98). 

Owing and acknowledging much to the work of recent writers on Wulfstan, 
especially Jost and Whitelock, Miss Bethurum has done a notable work of 
scholarship. Her Introduction is masterful, her Notes enlightening, her text 
painstakingly edited. One or two observations, however, might be offered. 
P. 25, n. 1, observes: “The only obvious aid and comfort he [Wulfstan] 
afforded Protestantism is seen in the comment made in the margin of MS C 
opposite the beginning of XIII.” This comment, as quoted in the Notes, p. 
339, is: “Hic Archiepiscopus Wulfstanus diserte negai tertium locum post hanc 
vilam.” The text on which this comment is made is: “Of eordan gewurdan 
aerest geworhte pa Se we ealle of coman, 7 to eordan we sculan ealle 
geweordan 7 syddan habban swa ece wite a butan ende, swa ece blisse, 
swa hwaeSer swa we on life aer geearnedon.” (“Since we all come from 
having first been made of earth, and we must all return to earth, thus after- 
wards we have eternal punishment without end, or eternal bliss, accordingly 
as we have first earned during life.””) It would seem to be clear that taking 
this in the context of the times and Wulfstan’s background, he is merely 
repeating a commonplace of many centuries’ standing and omits mention of 
purgatory, sensu aiente, merely for purposes of effective antithesis. The 
only thing that would here seem to be “obvious” is that some Protestant 
was searching Wulfstan for loci to bolster his position. He certainly found 
small aid and cold comfort. The characterization of Wulfstan’s attitude on 
morals as “ Puritan” (pp. 48 and 98), and the attempt to align him with 
anti-papal policies (p. 81, n. 1, and p. 82), seem to be tendentious and 
parti pris. 


Wheeling College GERALD KERNAN, S.J. 


GRAMMAIRE ET THEOLOGIE CHEZ IBN HAzM DE CORDOUE: ESSAI SUR LA 
STRUCTURE ET LES CONDITIONS DE LA PENSEE MUSULMANE. By Roger 
Arnaldez. Paris: Vrin, 1956. Pp. 336. 

The concept of mind as an active instrument functioning naturally for 
the acquisition of knowledge holds a prominent, if not completely central, 
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place in Western spiritual culture. It has, in the course of history, been 
given various expressions and been set in various contexts by representative 
Western thinkers, but the concept itself has remained something of an 
invariant and it is a cherished possession of our whole Western society. St. 
Thomas, however, has given the warning that “custom, and especially a 
custom practiced from childhood, comes to have the force of nature” (C. 
gent. 1, 11). The danger, then, for us of the West is that we may come to 
identify our Western concept of mind with the very nature of mind. And so 
it is good, for the sake of truth, to turn our attention to other cultures and 
diligently observe their insight into the function of mind. 

This study of Ibn Hazm of Cordova (994-1064) is just such a piece of the 
most diligent scholarly observation. It concerns itself with a culture incor- 
porated in the Arabic language, a culture which in our day attaches prin- 
cipally to the Middle East, although it is still strongly represented all across 
North Africa, and which in the period from the early eighth to the eleventh 
centuries included, with minor fluctuations, the southern two-thirds of the 
Iberian peninsula. Ibn Hazm is selected as a typical spokesman of this 
culture, and his insight into the function of mind is documented with im- 
pressive care. 

In contrast to the Western concept of mind as an active instrument, it 
would be convenient to formulate Ibn Hazm’s concept of mind as that of a 
mere inert receptacle for a knowledge given by God. The contrast, however 
helpful, exaggerates. With Ibn Hazm the mind lives and acts and so can be 
no mere inert receptacle. Still, his concept of mind definitely lies between 
these two limits of “vital action” and “inert reception.”” What Ibn Hazm 
has done amounts to formulating, paradoxically enough, a vital action of 
mind which lies extremely close to inert reception. It might be called ‘“‘nearly- 
inert-reception.” The merit of this study lies in its presentation of this—to 
us—unusual situation. 

Briefly, Ibn Hazm’s concept of mind rests on the view that knowledge 
comes uniquely from God and that all knowledge for man has been given 
by God in the Qur’an. The individual human mind acquires this knowledge 
through three associated intuitions, themselves the work, not of the mind 
itself, but of God. (Does not intuition come closer to inert reception than 
does rational discourse, and intuition which is a gift than intuition which 
is laboriously sought?) These intuitions are linguistic, sensible, and rational. 
The first is basic and contains the other two. The linguistic intuition gives 
the mind the obvious meaning of the text of the Qur’an. The sensible and 
rational intuitions give it sensible and rational confirmation. 

If one who belonged to Ibn Hazm’s culture studied St. Thomas he might 
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conceivably make two observations: (1) that the originality of St. Thomas 
consists in his regarding mind as an active instrument, and (2) that con- 
sequently St. Thomas places an impossible burden on a very, very tiny 
thing and blasphemes the infinite First Truth by putting a tiny created 
truth on the same level. A fair Western answer to the first observation would 
be that this view is not original with St. Thomas but common to Western 
culture as a whole; that it is, for example, common to both St. Thomas and 
Kant and that their peculiar originalities lie in the realms which they assign 
to mind’s activity, St. Thomas vindicating for mind the whole realm of being 
and Kant systematizing the exclusion of mind from the realm of immaterial 
being. To the second observation it might be replied that neither St. Thomas 
nor other Western teachers generally ever entertained the view that mind 
was at all so tiny, and hence they cannot be properly charged with formally 
overburdening it, nor in asserting the mind’s active instrumentality had they 
the intention of assigning to it a dignity in any way comparable to that of 
the infinite First Truth. Strictly speaking, they each gave their own for- 
mulation of the function of mind which was the “cultural choice”’ of the West. 
Only when looked at from the viewpoint of a culture so sharply different 
can the role thus formulated be seen as an impossible burden or a blasphemy. 

It would be quite unfair to say without qualification (1) that Arnaldez 
finds the originality of Ibn Hazm in his view of mind as a receptacle of 
divinely given intuitions into a divinely given Qur’an, and (2) that he pre- 
sents Ibn Hazm as the advocate of a program of self-imposed mental asceti- 
cism, a “stripping” of the mind of all functions higher than an almost inert 
receptivity. This monograph is too rich in carefully qualified documentation 
to be so described. Yet it seems worth while, by way of conclusion, to set 
down in a sharper relief than can be found in this nevertheless very welcome 
and immensely stimulating (although perhaps not always theologically 
satisfying) study these two statements. (1) The originality of Ibn Hazm does 
not lie in the “nearly-inert-receptacle” concept of mind. That is common to 
his culture and shared, for example, by both Ibn Hazm and Abu Hanifa. 
Their peculiar originalities lie in the extreme to which they push the recep- 
tivity, Abu Hanifa extending it to all but a very small area of knowledge 
and Ibn Hazm rigorously extending it even to this. (2) Since neither Ibn 
Hazm nor any other teacher, esteemed within that culture, ever entertained 
the view that mind was appreciably more than the “‘nearly-inert-receptacle,” 
they cannot be properly regarded as advocates of an asceticism of mental 
self-stripping. One cannot be said to strip away what one does not recognize 
to be present. Strictly speaking, they each merely gave their own formulation 
of the function of mind which was the “cultural choice” within Islam. Only 
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when looked at from the viewpoint of a culture such as ours, which assigns 
to mind a larger role and one from which something may indeed be taken, 
can the role formulated for mind within Islam be regarded as in any sense 
a form of intellectual abnegation. 


Weston College Josern A. DEVENNY, S.J. 


LA COMMUNICATION DE L’ETRE D’APRES S. THOMAS D’AQUIN 1: LA META- 
PHYSIQUE D’UN THEOLOGIEN. By André Hayen, S.J. Paris-Louvain: Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1957. Pp. 189. 

Bertrand Russell’s indictment of metaphysics as covert theology remains 
true, Reinhold Niebuhr thinks, even if the modern metaphysician seeks to 
dispense with religious presuppositions and to act as a coordinator of the 
sciences; for he cannot relate all the detailed facts revealed by science into 
a total scheme of coherence without presuppositions which are not suggested 
by the scientific description of the facts but which are consciously or un- 
consciously introduced by a religiously grounded world view. All exaggera- 
tion aside, if it is actually difficult to separate the metaphysics of a modern 
thinker from his religious presuppositions, it will be something of a feat to 
do the like with the work of a medieval thinker. Fr. Hayen has set himself 
the more feasible task of distinguishing without separating. 

He begins by stating his hermeneutical assumptions and anticipations 
(Bk. 1). He hopes to obtain a speculative result from an historical study, 
and a philosophy from the study of a theologian, by seeking the intention 
underlying the author’s expression. The preoccupation with intention is 
understandable in the light of his previous work on intentionality. This 
method of searching for intention beneath expression, however, has been 
somewhat discredited among recent literary critics. Although an author 
undoubtedly has an intention when he writes, his intention is not there to 
be encountered in his writing. All that is there is the black and white of the 
writing. The intention which is attributed to the author is selected from a 
set of possible intentions which the interpreter has in mind. That does not 
mean, as some literary critics would have it, that we should give up all hope 
of ever determining an author’s intention and limit ourselves to his actual 
words, but it does mean that we should recognize the source of our interpre- 
tation and deal with it methodically. 

St. Thomas’ metaphysics, we are told (Bk. 2), is a metaphysics of the 
concrete exercise of the act of being, because it is inspired by a concrete 
theology, a theology that is ‘héologal, not simply théologique, godly in its 
exercise, not merely in its specification. St. Thomas, in other words, observed 
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the existentialist injunction not to separate the act of thinking from the act 
of living. It would seem, however, that the real problem is bypassed when 
we talk about exercise rather than specification. The genuine difficulty in 
deriving a metaphysics from the work of a theologian is that the theologian’s 
work is theological in its specification, that is, in its orientation or intention. 

Metaphysical reflection, we read (Bk. 3), is a moment in total reflection 
in which the whole man turns toward and is seized by the Word and the 
Holy Spirit. Metaphysical reflection thus would consist in taking intellec- 
tual possession of oneself and would be a step toward being possessed by the 
divine Persons. In Augustinian language this would be the idea that the 
imperfect image of the Trinity consisting in self-knowledge and self-love 
leads on to the perfect image of the Trinity consisting in knowledge and love 
of God. Here again we have the effort to prevent the separation of the act of 
thinking from the act of living—only now the thinking is metaphysical 
instead of theological. There is no discussion, however, of the way in which 
metaphysical thinking leads on to theological thinking by raising questions 
which can be answered only by theological thinking. 

In conclusion (Bk. 4), H. observes that theology, the knowledge of God, 
issues into charity, the love of God, which in turn inspires metaphysical 
reflection. Metaphysics, in this way, would be a sort of end product of 
theology. St. Thomas himself, for example, turned to commenting Aristotle 
at the end of his life. Now even though we should distinguish with 
St. Thomas between theology and the infused wisdom that issues into char- 
ity, it seems that we can concede to the author that faith seeking under- 
standing and pressing metaphysical reflection into service is, in St. Thomas, 
a living faith. Metaphysics would indeed be guided by faith seeking under- 
standing, but it would also contribute to the understanding that 
faith attains. St. Thomas’ metaphysics, therefore, would be a result of his 
theological anticipations but a source of his theological achievements. 

One’s position on the problem of metaphysics and theology, needless to 
say, will depend on one’s notion of metaphysics and one’s notion of the- 
ology. If, for instance, one conceives metaphysics primarily as a coordination 
of the sciences, then the problem of relating metaphysics and theology turns 
into the general problem of relating theology to the sciences. What is said 
about metaphysical reflection might lead one to believe that H. conceives 
metaphysics primarily as epistemology, but what is said about metaphysics 
being concerned with the concrete exercise of the act of being would lead one 
to believe that he conceives metaphysics primarily as ontology. In any case, 
he has given us a profound and stimulating treatment of one of the most 
difficult problems in the interpretation of St. Thomas. In subsequent volumes 
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he proposes to discuss the internal order of St. Thomas’ metaphysics and 
then to set it forth in terms of the presence of God and resemblance to God, 
the two moments in the communication of being. 


University of Notre Dame Joun S. Dunne, C.S.C. 


CONQUEST OF THE KinGpom oF Gop. By Johnof the Angels. Translated by 
Cornelius J. Crowley. St. Louis: Herder, 1957. Pp. xxi + 216. $3.95. 

The general theme of this series of dialogues between a Franciscan 
religious and his spiritual director on union with God is the dwelling of God 
within us and the necessity of complete detachment for the soul in search 
of true holiness. The avenues of approach, the obstacles to the conquest, the 
means to be employed, the role of recollection and contemplative prayer, and 
the harmonious blending of the apostolate and the interior life are luminously 
presented. The core of Fray John’s teaching is love, specifically mystical 
love, which can be reached only through “the purgative, the illuminative, 
the amative and the unitive ways,” and while he does not give a 
completely detailed description of these stages, he enlarges at length on 
detachment from created things and on the prayer of recollection. But he 
is in no sense a misanthrope; he finds in every creature a revelation of God’s 
goodness and mercy. 

Fray John is a literary artist. With the shrewd instincts of the trained 
psychologist, he evinces the erudition of the scholar of the Renaissance. For 
sheer beauty and charm of diction his style stands as a noble contribution to 
the literature of Spanish spirituality. An informative introduction by the 
translator summarizes the author’s biography, his literary output, and his 
salient characteristics. Born in Spain about 1536, Fray John of the Angels, 
O.F.M., in the midst of an active life as preacher, teacher, confessor, and 
administrator, ever kept before him the ideals of St. Francis of Assisi, whom 
he revered and strove to emulate. Always a humble, kind priest who despised 
pomp and ostentation, his vocation to the priesthood denoted to him only 
one thing: to live the life of Christ on earth. Though he died in 1609, till 
the researches of Frs. Sala and Fuentes, fellow Franciscans, in the first 
quarter of the present century, little was generally known of Fray John. 
He belonged to the period of Spanish letters reckoned as the Golden Age. 
Trained in the best classical tradition, it is not surprising to find Fray John 
speculating in matters mystical in the spirit of a humanist. During his 
formative years he drank deeply of the well of classical learning, which ex- 
erted a profound influence on his thought. He owed much to Plato, Philo, 
Clement of Alexandria, Plotinus, Augustine, and many others with whom he 
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shows unmistakable familiarity and who contributed to his knowledge of 
ascetical and mystical theology. 


Woodstock College D. J. M. CALLAHAN, S.J. 


PoNDER SLOWLY. By Francis X. Peirce, S.J. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1957. Pp. 323. $3.95. 

Fr. Peirce was a professor of Scripture at Woodstock College, Md., for 
more than twenty years. Although his primary field was the Old Testament, 
this book clearly manifests his familiarity with the life and teaching of 
Christ. In fact, this seems to be its outstanding feature; and in a book of 
meditations few qualities are more desirable. 

The book contains eight tridua and two eight-day retreats. The two re- 
treats follow very closely the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius and pre- 
suppose the use of the text of the Exercises. Each retreat is composed of 
twenty-four meditations. The subjects of the tridua are: ‘Toward a More 
Comprehensive Appreciation of Christ Our Lord,” “Thoughts on the 
Beatitudes,” ‘Reflections on Charity,” “The Gifts of the Holy Ghost,” 
“Unnoticed Moments in the Life of Our Lady,” “The Sign of the Cross,” 
“Thoughts from St. Gertrude’s Prayer to the Sacred Heart,” and “Reflec- 
tions on the Holy Eucharist.” There are nine or ten meditations for each 
triduum. 

The book’s subtitle, Outlined Meditations, suggests its form; for the 
meditations—three points to each meditation—are written up in the form 
of undeveloped thoughts. A quotation from the text would best indicate 
what we mean. For example, speaking of our relation with Christ: “But 
there must be contact ... He has come eagerly all the way from heaven, 
but the last few steps must be taken by us... as they were taken by John 
and by Andrew at the Jordan... the Samaritan woman at the well... the 
woman with an issue ... Nicodemus... The tabernacle is never far away, 
but how often do we go in search?” (p. 140). Putting the meditation matter 
in this form makes Ponder Slowly suitable either for preparing matter for 
prayer or for use during the time of prayer itself. 

This book is deceptive. A first impression could easily be disappointing. 
This could be due either to its form or to the fact that P. presupposes in the 
reader a better than average familiarity with the details of the Gospel. If 
this familiarity is lacking, many valuable points could be overlooked. But 
if one follows the title of the book and ponders the matter slowly, the value 
of the book will become evident. The thoughts are well founded in the New 
Testament and P.’s spiritual insights are excellent. The book contains some 
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fine matter for prayer. Retreat directors will also find here many excellent 
undeveloped thoughts to which they can give their own personal develop- 
ment. 


Weston College Tuomas G. O’CALLAGHAN, S.J. 


STAGES IN PRAYER. By John G. Arintero, O.P. Translated from the fifth 
Spanish edition by Kathleen Pond. St. Louis: Herder, 1957. Pp. x + 178. 

GUIDANCE IN SPIRITUAL Direction. By Charles Hugo Doyle. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. 301. $4.75. 

It is difficult to understand why the knowledge and practice of contempla- 
tive prayer is, comparatively speaking, so little widespread. Nor is this 
peculiar to the present century. However, despite the degree to which 
activism has become ingrained in the modern mentality, there has occurred 
within recent decades some revival of interest in the deep communing of the 
soul with God, but not to the extent that the terms “mystic” and “con- 
templative” have lost their facetious, if not at times sinister, connotation. 
Many good and fervent persons, even as St. John of the Cross complained 
in his time, remain for a lifetime in a state in which prayer is either a spiritual 
bonbon or a trying daily exercise. This condition of affairs is surely not due 
to a lack of classical writings upon the subject or of excellent presentations 
of it such as these two works constitute. 

Though Fr. Doyle’s book has been written with those who are spiritual 
directors primarily in mind, it should be of great value to serious-minded 
priests, religious, or laymen who would know more about the higher forms 
of prayer. Passages from a large number of recognized spiritual writers are 
quoted and some use has been made of recent developments in the field of 
human psychology. It is characterized by a clear, straightforward style and, 
all in all, offers a thoroughly practical treatment of the subject. 

The translation of Fr. Arintero’s work is a complement to his two-volume 
The Mystical Evolution in the Development and Vitality of the Church (cl. 
THEOLOGICAL StunptEs 10 [1949] 599-600; 13 [1952] 145-47). Like Fr. Doyle, 
he cites abundantly authorities on the matter, for the most part those who 
have had firsthand mystical experiences. These serve to clarify and illumi- 
nate his points. 

Both books follow in general the accepted division of the interior life into 
the purgative, illuminative, and unitive ways. This is a valid and proven 
way of approaching the subject. But might not a more original and stimu- 
lating development be offered by combining the expositions of the earlier 
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Fathers on union of the soul with God in prayer with the accounts of their 
experiences by saints in later centuries in such a way as to keep the tradi- 
ditional framework more in the background? Several recent works have 
attempted this most successfully. In the same way, one cannot but feel that 
the ideas and terms brought to the fore by contemporary psychologists and 
existentialists could be used to great advantage. There is much in common 
here with their language and thought. 

Another point that presents itself, as the thought comes whether a be- 
ginner might not find the explanations of the way of contemplative prayer 
a bit tedious, is that so often writers upon this subject fail to do ample 
justice to the affective aspect. St. Augustine and St. Gregory the Great 
are two who were not guilty of this. It is of great importance that those who 
would interest others in the joys and satisfaction of a more intimate commun- 
ion of the lover with the Beloved should appeal to the will in much the same 
way that God entices and draws souls to closer union with Himself. 


Portsmouth, Rhode Island Davi Horst, O.S.B. 


Pusiic Worsurp: A Survey. By J. A. Jungmann. Translated by Clifford 
Howell. Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1958. Pp. 249. $3.50. 

The Republic of Austria took pains last year to note Fr. Jungmann’s 
compulsory retirement from teaching by a convocation and citation for 
singular merit. The editors of Civiltd cattolica having asked him a few years 
back to prepare a brief handbook of the entire field of liturgy, “I have taken 
the opportunity,” he said in this connection, “of summarising and setting 
in order the most important elements of the lectures I have been wont to 
deliver to young theological students during the last three decades” (p. vii). 
This is the book here discussed, which in three years has been issued in at 
least four languages: German, Italian, French, and English. Of the English 
version there are editions in both England and America. This is a souvenir 
of the retirement from lecturing of an eminent and beloved doctor liturgiae. 

A more concentrated book would be hard to imagine. Its chapters deal 
with: basic concepts, history, liturgical laws, structural elements, the house 
of God and its appointments, the. sacraments, the Mass, the office, 
the Church year. There is everywhere the quiet assurance of the master, 
letting the centuries unroll themselves. 

No matter what one’s previous preparation, there is here both new knowl- 
edge and knowledge in depth. For instance, speaking of baptism: “In the 
later Middle Ages it became customary to confer a name on the child when 
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it was baptised; this had, indeed, been done sometimes before that. And 
now it became the rule that this name should be that of a saint” (p. 76), 
Farther down on the page we read: “At the moment of Confirmation the 
sponsor puts his foot upon the right foot of the candidate, or else, as in 
Germany, England and America—his hand on the candidate’s shoulder.” No 
page but will have its surprise. 

For priests perhaps no area of the liturgy will offer more surprises than the 
chapter on the breviary (pp. 149-77), and the two widely-differing types of 
office in former times, a cathedral type and the monastic type familiar to 
us now. 

As sample of the author’s sweeping summation take the passage on the 
Church year: “The Liturgical Year has never been planned; it has just 
grown. Its beginnings lie in the feast of Easter which was early expanded into 
the Paschal Cycle of feasts. Next came Christmas, which grew into the 
Christmas Cycle. In the remaining time, which belonged neither to one 
season nor to the other, a number of memorial days were introduced, chiefly 
feasts of the many saints. It was not until the twelfth century that the sum- 
total of all the feasts began to be regarded as having any kind of unity, like 
that of the civil year with its seasons of winter, spring, summer and autumn. 
Advent then came to be thought of as the beginning of the Church Year; 
before that time the question as to when the year began had not risen except 
in connection with the fact that the liturgical books had to begin at some 
definite point in the year. This was normally Christmas; but Advent, Easter 
and Septuagesima had also been used as beginnings” (pp. 178-79). 

Expressions on pp. 60 and 224 betray the fact that English English is not 
always identical with American English. A few tiny slips escaped correction: 
p. 27, 1711 for 711; p. 49, St. George for St. Joseph; p. 180, a reference to 
paragraph 20 of Mediator is missing. But these tiny flaws in no way detract 
from the very great value of this genuine masterpiece in miniature. 


St. Mary’s College, Kansas GERALD ELLArpD, S.J. 


ComMPARATIVE Lirurcy. By Anton Baumstark. Revised by Bernard Botte. 
English edition by F. L. Cross. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958. Pp. 249. 
$6.50. 

The editor of this English edition is Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Oxford and Canon of Christ Church. His dual purpose 
is “to introduce the English-speaking reader to the work of one of the most 
brilliant and versatile of modern liturgists, and to put into his hands a 
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volume which by its extensive documentation may serve as an up-to-date 
English handbook to liturgical studies” (p. v). That printed pages almost 
twenty years old (adds Cross) “can fulfil the latter purpose is largely to be 
ascribed to the revision of the text and the extension of the annotation by 
Dom Bernard Botte... .” Cross’s Prefatory Note is followed by Botte’s 
1953 Foreword to the third French edition of the work introduced by 
Baumstark in 1939. 

Drawn both by his long interest in the historical development of the 
Roman Rite and by his wide competence in Oriental languages and literature, 
B. was led on to explore that faraway area where both Latin and Oriental 
Rites were emerging from primitive simplicity of form. After the manner, he 
used to say, of philologists drawing up their comparative grammar, he was 
asking if the original elements could be so isolated that one could retrace 
the sequence and norms of development. He thought the effort worth trying. 

His work appeared in 1940. Liturgists gave it a warm welcome, far beyond 
their agreement with the concept as a whole, and quite apart, too, from their 
disagreement in detail. Here wasa basic book of the “psychology” of worship, 
full of illustrative materials, from a richly-stored mind. Two editions had 
sold out when death took the seventy-six-year-old author (1948). 

Dom Botte of Mont-César, Louvain, was asked to re-edit the work. While 
he judged B.’s ideas “fundamentally right, even if he sometimes gave them 
too rigid a form,” he “did not always see where to draw the line between his 
hypotheses and historical reality” (pp. viii, ix). Botte reproduced the former 
text as printed, but found “it was impossible by silence to give tacit approval 
to statements that appeared to me evidently mistaken. I have therefore 
taken the course of adding at certain points notes of my own, enclosing them 
in square brackets and affixing my initials” (p. x). This leads at times to 
momentary flashes of debate, of which p. 58 gives a good example. In the 
passage in question B. is arguing that the Canon of the Mass betrays that it 
isa translation from the Greek: “I will give an illustration. The Roman 
Canon itself is a translation from the Greek, as I have demonstrated in a 
short article, ‘Ein Uebersetzungsfehler im Messkanon,’ in the Dutch re- 
view Studia Catholica.” To the reference quoted Botte added: “(This opinion 
is rejected by C. Mohlberg, O.S.B.,-H. Engberding, O.S.B., by J. A. 
Jungmann, S.J., and by myself. See Bibliography. . . .]” 

Very careful editing is evident in this imposing English edition. Besides 
all that the French edition has, it contains an index of Scripture passages and 
one of manuscripts cited. 


St. Mary’s College, Kansas GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
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THE WoRsHIP OF THE CHURCH: A COMPANION TO LITURGICAL Stupits, 
By William J. O’Shea, S.S. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1957. Pp. 646. 
$7.00. 

A lovely landscape on a perfect June day is so overwhelming that one 
tends to forget all the changes that made it possible: the slow loosening of 
the grip of frost, the tentative stirrings in the warmed earth, the swelling 
of buds, the delicate first greening of shrub and tree and lawn—in short, 
the quickening and flowering everywhere that bring about this transforma- 
tion. A thousand influences seem likewise to be at work in the Church today 
which will renew her youth and the radiant beauty of her face; when they 
appeared first their efforts seemed disparate and unconnected, but as the 
spring matures they merge their labors and the pattern begins to be visible. 
There is the profound study of Holy Scripture, the vitality of theology on 
every level, the living of the liturgy, the attraction toward prayer and con- 
templation, the enlivened apostolic sense, the centralization of the Eucharist, 
the enlistment of lay generosity, the animation of catechetics, the new 
depth and breadth of fraternal charity—one could go on. 

It is good to know that today’s seminarians can be formed with the aid 
of such books as the one under review; for here we have a presentation of 
the liturgy which will really help the men who must be priests in the latter 
half of the twentieth century. It will teach them, for instance, that the 
liturgy is essentially the prayer of Christ—the whole Christ, Head and 
members—and not any of the ancillary and subordinate things with which 
it is sometimes still confused: rubrics, art, music. They will learn that the 
liturgy, because it is ‘he source of the true Christian spirit, must be pastoral 
always, i.e., adapted to the generation it serves. They will be impelled to 
study the real texts for any course in liturgy, the liturgical books themselves, 
since, as the author insists, his book is only a “companion” for the missal, 
the breviary, the pontifical, etc. They will discover that the liturgy is not 
something to be performed (“I’m on for ceremonies tomorrow”) but some- 
thing to be lived (“imitamini quod agitis”). And they will learn that as the 
liturgy is a corollary of the Mystical Body, so the various activities of the 
social apostolate are a corollary of the liturgy. 

The author’s expository style is excellent: it is clear, varied, lively. He 
gives sound definitions and solid doctrine; he is up-to-date and American 
(in the sense that he writes for priests going into an American milieu); he 
is courageous in his sponsorship of change in present customs when change 
is indicated by the very nature of the liturgy or by the needs of today. On 
controverted questions he offers good sense, authoritatively stated. He 
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blends principles with his rubrics when he is discussing the latter, so that 
ceremonial becomes rational and is, incidentally, more easily remembered. 

The value of the book for seminarians has been questioned because it 
does not contain a wealth of scientific erudition. But lengthy footnotes and 
columns of citations would have made for a far bulkier or a less attractively 
printed volume; they would have defeated the author’s purpose, too, which 
was to provide an inclusive yet not exhaustive commentary on the liturgi- 
cal texts. They might have blurred somewhat the sharp impression which the 
reader carries away of principles and attitudes. And the author does provide 
appendices and a good bibliography, which the student with special interests 
can use as a guide to further research. 


Boston College WILLIAM J. LEONARD, S.J. 


DESTIN DU CATHOLICISME FRANCAIS, 1926-1956. By Adrien Dansette. 
Paris: Flammarion, 1957. Pp. 493. 

M. Adrien Dansette is a well-known historian of the Church under the 
successive republican regimes of France. Under a somewhat misleading 
title, he has now written an independent volume on contemporary French 
Catholicism. 

The author himself notes that this is not a complete survey of his topic. 
As he remarks, he has gathered no adequate information on the seminary 
training of the clergy; if he can, in a measure, appreciate the apostolic con- 
ceptions of priests engaged in pastoral or missionary work, he is in no posi- 
tion to gauge the extent, the value, and the direction of their preparation, 
or to explain what their views are when they leave the seminary for the 
various forms of the modern apostolate. Likewise, this book includes no 
study of the tremendous impact of Catholic thought on contemporary 
French writing. The contribution of Catholic thinkers, either in the existen- 
tial line of Gabriel Marcel or in the personalist line of Emmanuel Mounier, 
is not considered. The theological revival, though mentioned, stays in the 
background, as also does the very significant confrontation of science and 
faith in the writings of the late Teilhard de Chardin. These questions are 
no doubt well documented and may be studied elsewhere, yet they all 
would be necessary for an assessment of the “destiny of French Catholicism.” 

D.’s purpose has therefore been narrower than his title. He has only tried 
to write a history of apostolic movements and conceptions in contemporary 
France. Thus he gives detailed accounts of “specialized Catholic Action,” 
of “general Catholic Action,” of the Mission of France and its seminary 
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(which has successively been located in Lisieux, Limoges, and now at 
Pontigny), of the Mission of Paris, and of the priest-worker movement. 

Other movements that have not hit the headlines abroad also come in for 
study: liturgical, catechetical, home missions, etc. There are many of these. 
Their activities often interlock, and they are so often influenced by the vari- 
ous social environments of the extremely diversified French society that 
any but a Frenchman will probably find it difficult to follow the thread of 
the story. Many pages also assume that the reader is already acquainted with 
the matter. This is natural in a book of this sort, yet one may fear occasional 
misinterpretations on the part of readers not sufficiently cognizant of the 
French scene. 

Four chapters out of nine are concerned with the priest-workers. D. has 
taken pains to be well informed even about lesser-known aspects of the move- 
ment and of its suspension in 1954. He is very accurate and objective. He 
does not tone down the mistakes made by a large section of the priests in- 
volved, or what he considers to have been the absence of adequate episcopal 
leadership during the experiment, or what he calls the frequent misinterpre- 
tation, in the Vatican, of the French situation. These are delicate points, on 
which a case could no doubt be made for a different judgment of the facts. 

D. rightly says that André Cesbron’s famed novel, Les saints vont en 
enfer, did untold harm to the priest-workers: the public misread it as a 
description of the life of a priest-worker, when it was not this at all. It only 
described, with the help of fictional imagination, yet starting from a factual 
basis, an attempt to establish an extra-parochial liturgical and pastoral 
community. It highlighted, with some distortions, an aspect of the Mission 
of Paris, but had nothing to do with priest-workers. On another point I 
would have gone further than D. I would have stressed more than he does 
the unfortunate, although loyal and well-intentioned, influence of 
Montuclard, whose Les événements et la foi marked a decisive turning point 
in the story of the priest-workers. I also suspect that D. knows more details 
than he cares to reveal about the activities of the integralists of Angers. 
Since 1956, when the book ends its film of events, these have incurred a 
good half-dozen public rebukes from several archbishops and bishops. 

Although D. has no axe to grind, some of his judgments will not please 
everybody. His opinion that the JOC (YCW) in France has not fulfilled 
the high hopes raised by its beginnings has already been judged adversely 
by members of the JOC; yet it corresponds to the remarks of other observers. 
That nothing less than a new start of the priest-worker movement will be 
necessary before any impact can be made on the working class is a conclusion 
which D. clearly intends to convey. No one who has direct knowledge of the 
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mentality of French workers will quarrel with this. It certainly represents 
a unanimous conviction in competent circles. But the conditions of such a 
renewal of contact have to be carefully worked out. The mistakes that have 
been made—whoever may have been responsible for them—must not be 
repeated. 

This question is intensely studied today by members of the French hier- 
archy. We should hope that journalists and novelists will not mar an eventual 
resumption of work by some priests. 


Assumption College, Worcester, Mass. GeorcE H. TAvaArD, A.A. 


THe CONFLICT WITH Rome. By Gerrit C. Berkouwer. Translated under 
the supervision of David H. Freeman. Philadelphia: Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Co., 1958. Pp. vi + 319. $5.95. 

Berkouwer is Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the Free University in 
Amsterdam. His idea in this book seems to be that modern Protestantism 
has gone off at a tangent in considering its relationship to Catholicism. He 
would set the record straight by going back to the fundamental position of 
the Reformed Confessions, especially those of Heidelberg and Dordt. The 
manner in which B. presents his thesis saves it from being just an old story. 
The Catholic viewpoint on a selected group of theological subjects is elab- 
orately portrayed from modern authors, papal documents, and the councils. 
The point of conflict with the principles and concepts of Luther, Calvin, and 
the Confessions is then established. A unity of opposition in every instance 
is found in the sola fides. 

The fundamental question of the authority of the Catholic Church in 
contrast to the seeming individual autonomy of Protestantism is first con- 
sidered. The idea of Roman authority is seen in the concept of the identity 
of the Church and the Mystical Body. The Reformation thought such an 
absolute ecclesiastical authority was false; it accepted authority in the 
church, but an authority subject to the Word and the Holy Ghost, i.e., the 
authority of a listening church. There is no rational foundation for accepting 
the authority of the church in this system. It rests on the sola fides in the 
living Word. : 

In such opposite concepts of authority the norm for detecting heresy 
must be opposed. The Catholic Church can declare certain ovinions re- 
garding the Mass, the Blessed Virgin, merit, and grace to be heretical by 
appealing to tradition. The Reformation rejected all such determination 
by its subjection to the Word alone. All talk about admitting abuses and 
delinquencies of the past in the Roman Church is of little moment. B. 
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claims that the real guilt was the rejection of the doctrine of sovereign 
grace as presented by the Reformation. 

The question of grace and justification was the basic issue of the dispute 
between Rome and the Reformers. It is not surprising, then, that B. exam- 
ines the opposition at length. Basically his claim is that the Reformers 
correctly interpreted the nature of grace following in the footsteps of St. 
Augustine. Rome follows an ontological system of grace and nature which 
is asserted to be directly opposed to the religious concept of totally cor- 
rupted human nature and the sola fides of the Reformers and the gospel. 
An analysis of these two systems shows why the assurance of salvation 
must be totally different in each. So also the notion of reward contained 
in Scripture is interpreted in Reformation thought as the very opposite 
to the merit of Catholicism. 

The subsequent chapters on Mariology, the Communion of Saints, 
and the Incarnation are worked out on the same basis of the sovereign 
grace and sola fides of Protestantism. These fundamental doctrines logically 
conflict with the Catholic position, which is based on an opposite viewpoint 
of human nature and its relation to God and the work of salvation. 

The Catholic theologian should find this book interesting, if only to 
point out to his students that the “Novatores’” are not such ancient and 
forgotten adversaries as they might imagine. B.’s ingenious evasion of 
the Catholic interpretation of many Scripture passages should prove highly 
diverting. The complete futility of presenting arguments for Catholic 
doctrine from historical documents and the writings of the Fathers, when 
dealing with a Reformed theologian, will be perceived with unusual clarity. 
Throughout the book the fundamental point of conflict with Catholicism 
is found to be the break-through of the gospel of free sovereign grace. 
The real issue is, however, more fundamental. It is the claim of the Re- 
formers to have an insight into Scripture which all the antiquity of East 
and West never attained. B. has constructed his defense of Reformed 
theology on the acceptance of this assertion. Its partial rejection is the 
history of Protestant sectarianism. Hope for lessening the conflict lies 
not in the gratuitous assumption of this insight but in its proper evalua- 
tion. 


Weston College James L. Monks, S.J. 


ECUMENISM AND THE EVANGELICAL. By J. Marcellus Kik. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 1958. Pp. v + 152. $3.50. 

This recent work by the Presbyterian clergyman, J. Marcellus Kik, is 
another popular and concise contribution to the field of ecumenical litera- 
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ture from the non-Catholic viewpoint. Specifically it is a plea for the Evan- 
gelical to be interested in this modern religious movement. 

K. begins his work with this challenging statement: “Ecumenism has 
reached a decisive stage. Either the movement must drive forward to a 
full organic union of all churches, removing and wiping out all obstacles, 
or it must rest content with some type of federal union” (p. v). K. writes 
of “The Coming Great Church of the Future” and states that “the visible 
unity of the Church is the desperate need of the present day. Its absence 
harms the cause of Christianity. Yet the only effectual unity is the unity 
for which Christ prayed and which the New Testament Church illustrated” 
(p. 47). We quite agree that unity is the desideratum of the present day, 
but we hold that this unity already exists in the true Church. 

In some instances K: seems contradictory; e.g., he speaks of the need 
of unity, of one church, of the fulfilment of our Lord’s prayer, but gives 
approval to the statements of another author: “Under no condition can 
the Lord’s petition, ‘that they may be one,’ be interpreted as a prayer 
for one over-all organization under central control” or rather “a single 
comprehensive organization of the churches” (John Knox, The Early 
Church and Coming Great Church). In another passage he says that “the 
Coming Great Church has been the theme of ecumenism and the dream 
of ecumenists. To some the dream will be realized when all Christians— 
Protestant, Orthodox, and Roman Catholic—will be in one corporate 
structure. ... Unity of faith, of worship, of doctrine must be subordinated 
to unity of polity. When all Christian people are shepherded under one 
organization the ecumenical millennium will have arrived” (p. 142). We 
hardly agree that these attributes of oneness must be sacrificed for polity, 
for without unity of doctrine there can be no fundamental unity. 

Although a Catholic must disagree with many of the statements of 
the book, he should regard it as a hopeful sign that those outside the Cath- 
olic Church are concerned with Christian unity. He should pray that, 
in the providence of God, this interest will lead souls to a unity which 
they do not at present conceive or recognize, but which, in God’s plan, 
is the only basis of a reunited Christendom—the oneness of the one Church 
established by the Son of God. The Instruction of the Holy Office recog- 
nizes that “under the inspiring grace of God, a desire has awakened and 
is growing daily in the hearts of many who are separated from the Catholic 
Church that a reunion be accomplished among all who believe in Christ 
the Lord.” Our duty is to help it along by our interest and prayers. 


St. Paul’s Friary, Titus CRanny, S.A. 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO WESTERN PuiLosopuy. By Russell Coleburt. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1957. Pp. xiv + 240. $4.00. 

This is by far, to this reviewer’s knowledge, the best general introduc- 
tion to philosophy that has as yet appeared originally in English. It reads 
easily, is informative without being too didactic, provocative without 
being indifferent, comprehensive without being superficial. It is wide- 
ranging and up-to-date in its shrewd selectivity of material, and its author- 
itativeness is evidenced by C.’s broad and profound mastery of his sub- 
ject. The author, who presently teaches at the Jesuit Stonyhurst College 
in England, skilfully blends the historical with the problematical approach 
and, to lend a note of authenticity, lets the philosophers speak for them- 
selves as often as possible in a judicious selection of passages that should 
be familiar to every serious student of philosophy. Briefly and concisely 
he expounds the main problems of philosophy and at the same time presents 
the master ideas of the most important philosophers by distilling the quint- 
essence of their contribution to the progress of Occidental thought. Though 
the exposition is simple and clear, it avoids oversimplification and makes 
no pretense of being exhaustive or all-embracive, yet the wealth of posi- 
tive doctrine that C. succeeds in conveying inso brief a compass is extraor- 
dinary. For instance, in discussing the Socratic principle that knowledge 
is virtue, he broaches the question of objective moral values and of absolute 
truth and in his consideration of Plato introduces the reader to the problem 
of the universal as well as to the correlated problems of exemplarism and 
participation, though at times he seems to succumb to the traditional 
Aristotelian prejudice that Plato hypostatized concepts. 

The book should succeed in its professed design of stimulating an interest 
in philosophy for beginners, because it encourages the novice in philosophy 
to philosophize on his own; it makes no attempt to evade the persistent 
problems of philosophy or to dissemble the difficulties inherent in tradi- 
tional positions. Parts 3 and 4 provide a better introduction to the modern 
problem of epistemology than is found in most Scholastic manuals on the 
subject. C. displays an unusual facility in aptly expounding and situating 
a philosophical problem in its historical context; then with a few broad 
but deft strokes he brushes aside technicalities in order to reach the heart 
of the problem, reducing it to its elemental components and subjecting 
these to an incisive and penetrating analysis. One might cite his remark 
(p. 180) that “much of Western Philosophy, as this book has tried to il- 
lustrate, has been devoted to showing the relationship between Absolute 
Being and human values,” and Sartre’s pinpointing of the main problem 
of contemporary metaphysics when he declared (p. 179): “There is no 
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human nature, because there is no God to have a conception of it.” The 
author draws the logical conclusion (p. 180): “Thus God, human nature 
and ethical standards, must be accepted or denied together. M. Sartre, 
by denying all three, has at least put the problem in its proper terms.” 
Other examples of the appositeness of C.’s consideration would be his dis- 
cussion of Christian philosophy, his critical analysis of Hume, Ayer’s 
logical positivism, Wittgenstein’s logical analysis, and his refutation of 
utilitarianism and behaviorism. C. is suasive and sweetly reasonable, 
but at no time does the reader feel that he is being indoctrinated or being 
subjected to any special pleading. 

Despite its over-all excellence, some details of the present work are 
questionable; for instance, C.’s confusion of Aristotle’s Thought of Thought 
with the Absolute; his anachronistic designation of Heraclitus or Par- 
menides, even for pedagogical purposes, as idealists; and the division of 
“Platonists or Aristotelians, as idealists or realists” (p. 64). He also seems 
to endorse the generally accepted, though baffling, view that the Aristo- 
telian “universal is immanent but not transcendent—an element of the 
particular” (p. 58), but then he admits that Aristotle “gives no metaphys- 
ical reason for the permanent structure of his universals” (p. 64). A Thom- 
ist of the Platonic and Augustinian persuasion would object to his state- 
ment (p. 56) that “it is the essential doctrine of realism that reality is to 
be found preeminenily in what we perceive rather than in what we think,” 
just as he would question the author’s view (p. 138) that “Ockham at- 
tacked the whole Aristotelian theory of essences” in the name of concep- 
tualism, since as a matter of fact Ockham was historically correct in de- 
fending his antischolastic conceptualism by appealing to Aristotle. Nor 
does C. seem sufficiently aware of the complete divorce that Kant made 
between metaphysics and ethics, between theoretical and practical reason, 
between the phenomenal world of “objective nature” and the noumenal 
world that is objective in the traditional Scholastic sense. 


Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. James I. Conway, S.J. 
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Moise. By Martin Buber. Translated from the second German edition 
by Albert Kohn. Collection des sources d’Israel. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1957. Pp. 267. A stimulating, critical working out of the 
implications of Buber’s I-Thou philosophy in the fields of historical theory 
and biblical exegesis. The guiding lines of this method have been stated in 
B.’s earlier works, Kénigium Goites and Der Glaube der Propheten. The meet- 
ing between I and the Absolute Thou, the core of all real history, finds its 
biblical expression in Exodus in the literary form of the saga. The saga has 
its foundation in an objective historical event, a theophany, which trans- 
forms the life of the individual or the people who experience it. To interpret 
the saga as an expression of some abstract and universal truth, and to tear 
it out of the ground of concrete event and biography, is to falsify it com- 
pletely. By a critical examination of the biblical text, B. attempts to derive 
a description of Moses as a concrete historical personality and to establish 
his unique historical function. Two criteria govern B.’s reconstruction of the 
personage and works of Moses. By means of the criterion of uniqueness, 
we see in the biblical narrative situations, expressions, and deeds whose 
uniqueness cannot be the fruit of mere fabrication, but must be regarded 
simply as a matter of fact. Further, it is a basic law of methodology not to 
permit fact to be broken down by any general hypothesis based on compara- 
tive history, as long as what is said in the text fulfils the criterion of the 
historically possible by being in accord with the historical conditions of the 
epoch. Applying these criteria to the life and deeds of Moses as they appear 
in the most primitive oral tradition contained in the biblical sagas, we find 
in him a man who experienced and served God in a unique way, as a personal 
God, active in history and demanding the total loyalty of His chosen people. 
Probably because of wartime conditions, this book was first published in 
English in 1946 by the East & West Library in London. It was later pub- 
lished in German in 1952 by the Verlag Lambert Schneider in Heidelberg. 
Despite the fact that the new French edition is a translation from the 
German, it seems to preserve the nuances of B.’s thought much more faith- 
fully than does the earlier English edition. 

Woodstock College John J. McNeill, S.J. 


SAINT PAUL AND THE MystTERY oF Curist. By Claude Tresmontant. 
Translated by Donald Attwater. New York: Harper, 1957. Pp. 190. $1.35. 
The first in the popular, cleverly illustrated new paperback series, Men 
of Wisdom. T. introduces his study with a picture of the Judeo-Christian 
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world of the first century. There follows a sketch in broad outline of the 
divine plan of salvation, from creation, through the story of the people of 
God, to the fulfilment of sacred history in Christ. A final section uses the 
framework of the missionary journeys to develop some key Pauline concepts: 
the “mystery of Christ,” the Body of Christ, divine adoption, justice 
through faith, agape, suffering; the familiar antinomies of the old and the 
new law, the old and the new man, flesh and spirit, weakness and strength; 
etc. Despite T.’s evident competence, there is a certain disappointment at 
his tendency to sacrifice depth for breadth, and personal inspiration for the 
somewhat dubious value of always giving us St. Paul in St. Paul’s own 


words. 
Woodstock College Joseph G. Murray, S.J. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE AND His INFLUENCE THROUGH THE AGES. By Henri 
Marrou. Translated by Patrick Hepburne-Scott. New York: Harper, 1957. 
Pp. 191. $1.35. Presents the context of Augustine’s thought rather 
than a systematic summary of his philosophy and theology. The first and 
longest section is an honest and well-balanced evaluation of Augustine’s 
life, character, and cultural situation in so far as these factors have in- 
fluenced his thought. M.’s unconcealed admiration for Augustine does not 
prevent his finding that A.’s character bears some of the marks of the nouveau 
riche and that he sometimes rushed to answer adversaries whom he had 
not yet read. A second section of sixty-five pages of significant texts, all 
excellently translated, introduce us directly to the life and thought of Augus- 
tine during his years as Bishop of Hippo. A third, somewhat sketchy section 
traces the history of Augustinianism and its occasional distortions in the 
history of Western thought. Those already acquainted with Augustine will 
profit from M.’s well-founded insights. Students who want an introduction 
to Augustine’s thought will find that M.’s background material is stimu- 
lating but necessarily incomplete. For those willing to go further, John 
O’Meara has added a short but excellent bibliography of primary and 
secondary sources. 

Woodstock College John W. Healey, S.J. 


Lfon LE GRAND: SERMONS 2. Translation and notes by René Dolle. 
Sources chrétiennes 49. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1957. Pp. 89. Second 
volume of scheduled four-volume presentation (Latin and French) of 
Leo’s sermons, planned as follows: (1) homilies for Christmas and Epiphany; 
cf. SC 22; (2) Lent and the collections; (3) Paschaltide, i.e., passion, Easter, 
ascension, Pentecost; (4) Ember days, saints, anniversary of election. In 
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Vol. 2 we have eighteen sermons: six for collections (Ballerini-Migne 6-11), 
twelve for Lent (BM 39-50). In translating them, Dom Dolle has profited 
from critiques of SC 22, clinging closer to Leo’s Latin, without however for- 
saking good French style. There are some valuable philological notes, e.g., 
on balteus castitatis, continentia, devotio, observantia, pietas, socialis, vanitates, 
velustas. 
Woodstock College Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 


SyMEON LE NOUVEAU THEOLOGIEN: CHAPITRES THEOLOGIQUES, 
GNOSTIQUES ET PRATIQUES. Introduction, critical text, translation, and notes 
by J. Darrouzés, A.A. Sources chrétiennes 51. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1957. 
Pp. 139. The Introduction (pp. 7-38) sketches the life of Symeon the 
New Theologian (949-1022) and his works; analyzes the text tradition of 
the Kephalaia (summary statements of spiritual doctrine and practice); 
discusses the style of the work as well as the difficult problem of its precise 
date; outlines some doctrinal aspects. D. finds in the Kephalaia a new spirit 
whose principal feature is the presentation of the spiritual life as an ex- 
perience, as a vital act, not as a theory. In traditional language, and using 
ideas current in Eastern spirituality, S. has no other criterion for appraising 
Christian perfection save his own mystical experience. He “‘is not merely a 
current that conveys the contributions of the past; he is himself a source 
that enriches Christian tradition” (p. 36). The text established by D. has 
an apparatus criticus which usually gives only the readings proper to a 
family of MSS. The French translation consistently seeks out the under- 
lying idea, while remaining intelligently faithful to the original Greek. Of 
special value is the twelve-page Greek index of doctrinal terms (sometimes 
with the meaning in the context) which are typical or else concern the 
problem of mystical knowledge. Another table gives the incipit of each 
kephalaion. 

Woodstock College Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 


CHRISTIAN COMMITMENT: AN APOLOGETIC. By Edward John Carnell. 
New York: Macmillan, 1957. Pp. xii + 314. $5.00. C. finds the work 
of Christian apologists of all previous eras inadequate for “our dynamic and 
existential world.” From the background of his own quest for faith, he builds 
a method of apologetic which he feels meets the modern need. In an honest 
attempt to supplement “‘the deficiencies of classical thought,” he develops 
a “third method of knowing” (beyond experience and ratiocination), which 
turns out to be a sort of introspection orientated to moral values. While 
well written, and studded with quotations from literary and philosophic 
sources as well as the Bible, it is essentially a recounting of his finding God, 
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running from his undergraduate years to his present position of faith as 
professor at Fuller Theological Seminary in California. Using a “spiritual 
approach to God,” C. attempts to “impress the contemporary mind with 
evidences drawn from man’s marvelous power of moral and rational self- 
transcendence.” Rejecting all external motives of credibility, he sets out to 
find God by a process of commitment of self to personally perceived moral 
values. Although he tends to universalize his personal reactions to events 
and make such moral reactions basic principles, in his case he did come to a 
knowledge of God and somehow to a life of moral activity based on love of 
God. This volume is a sincere attempt to systematize this process to help 
others make the commitment necessary to knowing God. To stand before 
God as just men, however, more is necessary than faith in and love for a 
personal God—though that is as far as his method led him. Hence to make 
the volume more useful, C. shifts (as he tells us on p. 249) to a dogmatic 
review of his concept of the Christian doctrine of salvation, and to a con- 
clusion that “God must be encountered in the dynamic of personal fellow- 
ship.” 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. Eugene I. Van Antwerp, S.S. 


THEOLOGIE DE L’EGLISE. By Charles Journet. Paris: Desclée, 1958. 
Pp. 444. 1800 fr. There could be no one better suited or more generous 
than Canon Journet to give an abridgment, faithful in method, content, 
and conclusions, of the two very large volumes that he has so far brought 
out of his projected four-volume Scholastic swmma on the Church. The 2200 
pages of these two volumes are now lightened in mass by a good four-fifths, 
and have become 444 smaller-sized pages. It was with an heroic charity 
that J. accepted the suggestion of his publishers to make this abridgment, 
as he says, “propter occupatos,” for the readers who are too poor in time 
and perhaps too poor in purse to manage the originals. J. assures us that, 
in putting his work within the reach of more readers, he did not intend to 
impoverish or cheapen it; and there is surely nothing common or facile 
about this distinguished work of speculative theology, even in its com- 
pendious form. J.’s abridgments are other men’s books. The reader should 
be informed that the present volume is no open-sesame to J.’s bigger books: 
it is a very good but austere manuductor. 

Weston College Francis X. Lawlor, S.J. 


TsERKOV BoGocHELOVEKA. By Stanislaus Tyszkiewicz, S.J. New York: 
Russian Center, 1958. Pp. 581. Fr. Tyszkiewicz’s book, whose title 
in English would read The Church of the God-Man, is a modest ecclesiological 
treatise intended primarily for Russian Catholic priests. Based on the the- 
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ological sources reverenced by both Orthodox and Catholic alike, his pre- 
sentation of controverted ecclesiological issues affords materials for the 
serious and prayerful study of his readers engaged in the delicate apostolate 
of reintegrating our Orthodox brethen into the Church with full respect 
for their venerable religious traditions. In line with this aim, special emphasis 
is laid upon the dynamic vitality of the Church as the Mystical Body of 
Christ and the indispensable prerequisite for the edification of that Body, 
communion with the hierarchy and the Church’s visible Head. The golden 
thread running throughout this succinct summary is the God-Man’s love, 
manifest not only in His solicitude for the interior life of His Spouse, but in 
the providential institution of His Church as an earthly, visible society 
fully accommodated to the needs of erring humanity. 
Woodstock College J. D. Shenkel, S.J. 


CHRIST AND ADAM: MAN AND HuMANITY IN Romans 5. By Karl Barth. 
Translated by T. A. Smail. New York: Harper, 1957. Pp. 96. $2.00. The 
German original of this essay appeared in 1952. It is not so much exegesis 
of the famous Pauline comparison as a meditation inspired by Rom 5: 12-21. 
The central thesis is: “The meaning of the famous parallel... is not that 
the relationship between Adam and us is the expression of our true and 
original nature, so that we would have to recognize in Adam the fundamental 
truth of anthropology to which the subsequent relationship between Christ 
and us would have to fit and adapt itself... . The primary anthropological 
truth and ordering principle... is made clear only through the relation- 
ship between Christ and us. ...Man’s essential and original nature is to 
be found, therefore, not in Adam but in Christ” (pp. 28 ff.). Those unfamiliar 
with Barth’s theology will be at a loss how to interpret this and other 
ambiguous affirmations. Those few who are at home with his prodigious 
output will read these pages in the light of the more fundamental statements 
of the Church Dogmatics and the famous commentary on Romans. Wilhelm 
Pauck contributes a brief but excellent introduction. 

Woodstock College Thomas E. Clarke, S.J. 


HANDBUCH DER KATHOLISCHEN DOGMATIK 6: GNADENLEHRE. By Matthias 
Joseph Scheeben. 3rd ed. by Heribert Schauf. Gesammelte Schriften 7. Frei- 
burg: Herder, 1957. Pp. xlviii + 428. With the publication of the present 
volume, the new edition of Scheeben’s collected works, which began to be 
issued in 1941, is nearing completion. There remains only the final volume, 
planned as a compilation of Scheeben’s more important essays and articles 
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which appeared originally in theological periodicals. Like preceding volumes 
in this excellent edition, the Gnadenlehre is characterized by painstaking 
effort in establishing the text, careful revision of footnotes, verification of 
references, and detailed indexes. The sixth book of the Handbuch der ka- 
tholischen Dogmatik is the last of Scheeben’s great books. Illness held up its 
composition for years, and death kept the Cologne theologian from achiev- 
ing his vast project, which was to have included further volumes on ec- 
clesiology, sacramental theology, and eschatology. Indeed, even the treatise 
on grace is incomplete; lengthy chapters on such problems as justification, 
predestination, and the distribution of graces were envisioned. Fortunately, 
Scheeben was able to finish what he himself regarded as the longest and 
most difficult portion of his teaching on grace: the nature and necessity of 
actual grace. His fine spirit of independence, a mastery of patristic litera- 
ture remarkable for his time, and speculative insights are manifested clearly 
in his treatment of grace, as in all the other parts of theology which he 
enriched during his brief but amazingly productive career. His consummate 
skill in designing a synthesis, rather than the solutions he contributes to 
controverted questions, accounts for the enduring value of the work. 
St. Mary’s College, Kansas Cyril Vollert, S.J. 


LE MARIAGE SELON LE DESSEIN DE DiEv. By M.-A. Genevois, O.P. Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1957. Pp. 265. Not a scientific study of marriage, 
yet every page witnesses to the profound grasp G. has on the dogmatic, 
moral, juridical, and psychological truths that must be taken into account 
in even the most popular presentation. There is also evidence that G. has 
devoted much time to the actual problems of men and women at every 
stage of their mutual relationships. The writing has a definite cast toward 
women. When G. speaks of women, he is telling them about themselves; 
when he discusses men, he is telling women about them. This does not 
detract from its value for men, for it gives a unity of approach that would 
have been spoiled by directing it alternately to men and women. The order 
of the work is exceptionally well planned. The first five chapters are de- 
voted to the questions: Why male and female? What is woman? What is 
man? How do they complement each other? Having emphasized the fact 
that woman is made for another—the child—G. briefly discusses the other 
vocations open to women. Chaps. 6-10 treat the traditional doctrine on 
marriage, with convincing emphasis on the primacy of the offspring as the 
end of marriage according to the designs of God. Perhaps the most valuable 
and unusual section is found in the final chapters, where G. faces the prob- 
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lems that arise after the honeymoon; e.g., he explains well how the sacra- 
mental grace of marriage does not extend to living with one’s in-laws, 
except in case of real necessity (p. 243). 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. James M. Egan, O.P. 


Tue DoctRINE OF ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. By Harry Buis. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 1957. Pp. ix + 148. $2.75. 
Covers not only OT and NT and the intertestamental period, but also 
pre-Reformation, Reformation, and post-Reformation thought, modem 
denials and their answers, and present-day conservative positions. B. 
manifests a thorough scholarship throughout. His biblical exegesis, while 
conservative, is by no means fundamentalist and shows wide acquaintance 
with modern problems and all important modern trends; he makes telling 
use of tradition to confirm his exegetical conclusions that hell exists and 
that its punishments are eternal. Perhaps the most valuable section for 
Catholic theologians concerns the widely differing opinions of modern think- 
ers. B. produces impartially the varying views of Protestant theologians; 
his evaluations are always courteous, well-informed, compelling. Of interest, 
too, is his concern over the effect on morality of the rather widespread 
denial of hell and its eternity among liberal Protestants. It is regrettable 
that, despite B.’s scholarship and sincerity, there is practically no aware- 
ness of the supernatural order. Except in such an order original sin is un- 
intelligible; if situated in the perspective of a rejection of Trinitarian life, 
personal sin with its proportionate punishment takes on a completely 
different aspect. 

Weston College Philip J. Donnelly, S.J. 


MASTER ECKHART AND THE RHINELAND Mystics. By Jeanne Ancelet- 
Hustache. Translated from the French by Hilda Graef. New York: Harper, 
1957. Pp. 192. $1.35. After examining the general nature of Christian 
mysticism, A.-H. presents its history prior to Eckhart, indicating the 
patristic and philosophical influences that helped mold this religious phe- 
nomenon. She then outlines the rise of German medieval mysticism, in 
which E. stands as the high point. E.’s life is related and his writings are 
discussed, an ample use of quotations from his literary works giving the 
reader an insight into his mind and heart. Posthumous papal condemnation 
of some of E.’s propositions is attributed to the boldness of his expression 
and juridical prejudice. A.-H.’s judgment on this pontifical censure appears 
superficial; she apparently fails to take into consideration that E.’s thought 
was vitiated by a radical Neoplatonic metaphysics of being and participa- 
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tion. E.’s influence on later Rhineland mystics and the Devotio moderna 
is traced. In conclusion, A.-H. surveys the divergent interpretations that 
have arisen during the centuries concerning his person and writings. That 
any correct evaluation of E.’s writings must study him in his own proper 
milieu and in the light of his constant avowal of orthodox Catholicism is 
A.-H.’s own thesis. 

Woodstock College William J. Bosch, S.J. 


SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES. By Frederick William Faber. Philadelphia: 
Peter Reilly, 1957. Pp. x + 345. $3.95. All who know Fr. Faber’s 
writings will welcome this reprint of his Spiritual Conferences. Faber’s 
many deeply theological and spiritual works were appreciated and enjoyed 
by readers of good literature during the second half of the last century 
and the early years of the present. Unhappily, owing to the style of print 
employed, some of the editions made difficult reading and their appeal 
diminished. A better edition was needed, and in the splendid reprint under 
review this need has been fully supplied. Originally delivered to his hearers 
in the Oratory Church, London, and revised later, these conferences retain 
much of their easy, informal style, and read like conversations between 
intimate friends. Full of thought and motivation, each reader will discover 
in them a message for his own spiritual life. To single out some for special 
approval is difficult. Kindness, Self-Deceit, Wounded Feelings, A Taste for 
Good Reading Considered as a Help to the Spiritual Life, Weariness in 
Well-Doing are notably awakening and inspiring. 

Woodstock College D. J. M. Callahan, S.J. 


Tue TEMPTATIONS OF CurisT. By Gerald Vann, O.P., and P. K. Meagher, 
O.P. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1958. Pp. 127. $2.75. Unites in 
rare felicity four marks of abiding spirituality: rooted in Scripture, deep- 
ened by Christian tradition, broadened by personal insights, quickened by 
language razor-edged and yet warm. The biblical basis is not a bare recital, 
but an effort to grasp the reality and personality and strategy of Satan, 
to discover in what sense the temptations are history, how temptation 
could mean for Christ “a struggle just as real as our own and infinitely 
more intense and agonizing,” how the desert foreshadowed and summarized 
a three-year conflict between true and false messianism. Christ’s tempting is 
given contemporaneity by Augustine’s “In Christ you were tempted.” 
In each of the three crises, Christ is seen as precursor of the Christian: his 
temptations prefigure our own, his reactions are highly suggestive of what 
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our own should be. And there are passages of fine perceptivity, such as the 
observation that “our lusts are a dark perversion of something radiant.” 
There is Christian wisdom here—revelation and reason splendidly coupled. 
Woodstock College Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 


THE AMERICAN PARISH AND THE ROMAN Lirturcy. By H. A. Reinhold. 
New York: Macmillan, 1958. Pp. xii + 148. $3.50. The man who is 
looking for a closely reasoned, dispassionate study of the question of the 
liturgy in America will find the present collection of essays disappointing. 
And yet, though he may be bothered by the frequent lack of logical co- 
herence and by the occasionally caustic polemic, he cannot remain un- 
moved by the challenge thrust at him in this analysis of the needs of the 
Church in America. Among these are underscored a greater sense of oneness 
and “belongingness” especially in our large parishes—a sense that begins 
with a sense of oneness in Christ; a fostering of this unity by a more in- 
telligent, active participation in the social prayer of the Church; a sacrament 
life which, through education and increased use of the vernacular, will be 
as meaningful for the faithful as is their sacramental life; a piety that rises 
above the sentimental; a deeper sensitivity to the symbolic dimension in 
life and worship; the restoration of Sunday to its true stature as a reliving 
of the Paschal mystery. Upon the fulfilling of such demands which bear on 
the inner life of the Church will depend, warns R., the survival of a healthy 
Catholicism in America. 

Woodstock College Joseph G. Murray, S.J. 


THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. By Vilma G. Little. New York: Kenedy, 
1957. Pp. xiv + 200. $3.00. Two main parts: (1) the historical and 
descriptive background to the divine office, and (2) the structure and 
mechanics of the breviary with illuminating insights into the office proper 
to certain seasons. Throughout L. displays a good knowledge of the history, 
music, and poetry of the breviary and a deep personal appreciation and 
love of the office. The entire book can be recommended unreservedly for 
future priests and choir religious. It will give those who will be bound to 
recite the office a background to its history and structure, so necessary for 
a full appreciation and more fruitful recitation of it. The book should be 
recommended with some reservation for that growing number of laymen 
who are more and more desirous of taking an active part in the office. 
Even laymen will find the sections on the history of the office, the Psalms, 
and the sanctification of time through the Church’s cycle of praise most 
profitable. It is a bit unfortunate that a book which professes to be written 
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also for the layman was not written with a better appreciation of his needs 
and limitations. 
Woodstock College Paul L. Cioffi, S.J. 


L’ETICA DELLA SITUAZIONE. By Angelo Perego, S.J. Rome: Edizioni 
“La Civilta Cattolica,” 1958. Pp. 188. L.600. A brief, clear exposition 
of situation ethics as propounded by two of its standard-bearers and a 
critical appraisal of the movement in the light of traditional ethics and of 
the Church’s pronouncements. The author, professor of theology in the 
Pontifical Regional Seminary at Cuglieri, Sardegna, outlines and evaluates 
the position of the father of existentialist morality, E. Grisebach, whose 
tenets P. characterizes as a hybrid of nominalism and ultrarealism, in- 
trinsically pessimistic and illogical, anda system notwithstanding Grisebach’s 
contention that every system fashions an unreal world. A similar exami- 
nation of E. Michel’s attempt to emancipate man from the slavery of law 
in order to vitalize him with love through faith reveals that in such a con- 
ception the moral law is volatilized, faith is reduced to sentiment, and love 
is deformed. A comparison between situation ethics and traditional ethics 
in the light of the magisterium’s pronouncements brings into relief the 
purely subjective pattern of the former against the strictly objective char- 
acter of the latter. After pointing out the disastrous consequences of situ- 
ation ethics for public and private morality, P. adds in an appendix the 
text, in Italian, of three relevant ecclesiastical documents: AAS 44 (1952) 
270-78; 413-19; 48 (1956) 44-45. 

Gregorian University, Rome Clement J. Fuerst, S.J. 


Give ME Souts: A LiFe oF RAPHAEL CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL. By 
Sister M. Bernetta Quinn, O.S.F. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1958. 
Pp. 10 + 277. $3.75. An edifying and entertaining life of the Secre- 
tary of State of St. Pius X. The best chapters describe the close relation- 
ship between Pius and his youthful prime minister. Even these chapters are 
written, as far as possible, from the English and American viewpoint. In- 
deed, one wonders if the author may not have insisted a little too much on 
persons and things connected with England and America. The book, as its 
title indicates, is more life of saint than biography. Admiration for the holi- 
ness of the great prelate is open and unconcealed. The great problems in 
which the Pope and the Cardinal were principals are, as a rule, mentioned 
but receive no critical treatment in a book written to edify and advance the 
cause of its hero. There are some errors of detail but they do not detract 
from the value and interest of the narrative. 


Woodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 
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LETTERS OF JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. Edited and introduced by Derek 
Stanford and Muriel Spark. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1957. Pp. 251. 
$4.00. The personal tenor of Newman’s theological writings is paral- 
leled by the theological tone of his personal correspondence. In the 116 
letters here collected from his Anglican and Catholic life, Newman’s mark- 
edly purposeful approach epitomizes the many elements of his modern 
theological contribution: the subtle phenomenological method, the limited 
functions of Scripture, the analytic apologetic, and the historical process and 
development of doctrine. Characteristically up-to-date is his concern with 
the still urgent problems of the intellectual in the Church, education on 
secular campuses, and the role of ecclesiastical authority. The half-dozen 
letters to Mrs. William Froude are still the most complete and personal 
account of his conversion, and they fill out the Apologia, which was written 
in eight weeks, under polemic conditions, and at a memory distance of 
twenty years. Although this collection is short on explanatory notes, the 
editors’ introductions to both sets of letters are first-class. Few men of the 
last century remain as contemporary as Newman. 

Woodstock College John M. Culkin, S.J. 


BuDDHA AND BuppuisM. By Maurice Percheron. Translated by Edmund 
Stapleton. New York: Harper, 1957. Pp. 191. $1.35. The third in 
Harper’s new Men of Wisdom series endeavors to facilitate vital contact 
with the Eastern mind by a clear exposition of the essential features and 
central ideas of Buddhism. P., known for his earlier studies on India and 
Mongolia, presents Buddhism in the setting of its historical development. 
Since he is attempting to span 2500 years of history, his treatment is neces- 
sarily selective, but it is balanced. It is unfortunate that he chose to sacri- 
fice documentation for the sake of brevity. Readers will wish to scrutinize 
more carefully the suggested resemblances and possible connections between 
Christian events and practices and their Buddhist “counterparts.” Without 
such a check, a mist of hazy syncretism can arise from a popularization of 
this type. Not all will share P.’s enthusiasm and hope for “the further 
spread of Buddhism,” and many may question his attempt to adduce 
recent conceptual schemes of atomic physics and Jungian psychology in 
support of Buddhism: “science, undermining the world of appearances 
more each day, brings us nearer to truths divined and proclaimed by the 
Buddha” (p. 169). But it will be profitable to consider this unique way of 
relating the individual to the cosmos and to review the similarities which 
some perceive between the Christian’s attitude and that of the Buddhist 
humanist. 

Woodstock College Dominic Maruca, S.J. 
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CRUCIAL PROBLEMS OF MODERN PuitosopHy. By D. J. B. Hawkins. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1957. Pp. 150. $3.00. In this literarily 
lively collection of eight new and four republished essays on disparate but 
historically correlated themes a reasonably well informed commentator of 
world philosophy traces the genetic origins, diagnoses the current condition, 
and sketches preferable solutions to some of the crucial problems of modern 
philosophy. Professional philosophers may miss therein any significant 
dimension in depth. But most students of philosophy will surely treasure 
this handbook which so artfully condenses mulium in parvo. Part 1 dissects 
the precursors: Descartes, Hume, and Kant. Part 2 reviews (a) Moore, 
Russell, and sense-data, (6) Wittgenstein and linguistic analysis, (c) Logical 
Positivism and the verifiability criterion of meaning, (d) metaphysics and 
existentialism, and (e) the Hegelian and Feuerbachic matrix whence came 
the dialectical materialism of Marx and Engels. Part 3 first depicts the 
relationship between the philosophic enterprise and common sense, and 
then proposes by the introduction of a presumably basic distinction be- 
tween “having a sensation” and “being aware of a sensation” to enlarge the 
empirical foundation upon which it may be possible to erect an acceptable 
metaphysics. To his final query, whether or not there is a perennial phi- 
losophy, H. replies that “in principle there is such a philosophy, leading 
from Plato and Aristotle to the Middle Ages and waiting to be supple- 
mented by the positive results of more recent thought” (p. 150). Some 
incidental insights are valuable (pp. 12-13). Some central analyses are 
penetrating (p. 68). Where authentic understanding falters and becomes 
fuzzy, a questionable rhetoric of solvitur ambulando flavor replaces philo- 
sophic acumen (p. 76). On occasion a bold and blunt form of expression may 
needlessly ruffle the reader’s critical sense (p. 138). And must one further 
bloat the turgid lexicon of philosophic discourse with the sesquipedalian 
neologism of “probabilifications” (p. 139)? This reporter now joins the 
host of other admirers of Dr. Hawkins who wish that the next opus will 
rather be a volume im critical philosophy than a book on philosophical 
criticism. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N.Y. .- Joseph T. Clark, S.J. 


Tue LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS CurRisT OuR LorpD. By Jules Lebreton, 
S.J. New York: Macmillan, 1957. Pp. xxxii + 385; vii + 464. 
$7.00. One of the classic works on the life of Christ, first published in 
1935 in two volumes, reissued in a one-volume edition in 1949. Written 
primarily for students, this is an historical study undertaken and carried 
on in the light of the faith. 
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Jesus’ PROMISE TO THE NATIONS. By Joachim Jeremias. Translated from 
the German by S. H. Hooke. Studies in Biblical Theology 24. Naperville, 
Ind.: Allenson, 1958. Pp. 84. $1.75. The earlier French translation 
was reviewed in THEOLOGICAL StuptEs 18 (1957) 643. An excellent sampling 
of the reactions of reviewers may be found in New Testament Abstracts 2 
(1958) 280-82. 


TERTULLIAN: THE TREATISE AGAINST HERMOGENES. Translated and 
annotated by J. H. Waszink. Ancient Christian Writers 24. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman; London: Longmans, Green, 1956. Pp. vi + 178. $3.25. 
Prof. Waszink’s Introduction presents the Gnostic Hermogenes’ doctrine 
on creation from eternally existent matter, Tertullian’s refutation (probably 
dependent on Theophilus of Antioch), a brief discussion of the date (btw. 
198 and 207), an analysis of the treatise, and a summary of the MSS, edi- 
tions, and translations. W.’s English version is based on his recent critical 
edition of the text in Stromata 5 (Utrecht-Antwerp, 1956); it is, of set 
purpose, highly literal and therefore at times laborious, to avoid falsifying 
Tertullian’s thought. The extensive notes (pp. 89-171), priceless for the 
establishment of the text and for the interpretation of T.’s arguments, are 
primarily philological, and W. is aware that his commentary “will in the 
future need to be supplemented by a more theological interpretation” 
(p. 25). ACW 24 is indispensable for students of Tertullian; it will be of 
interest to all who are concerned with the history of ideas (creation, matter, 
evil). 


SAINT AUGUSTINE ON THE Two CITIES: SELECTIONS FROM THE CITY OF 
Gop. Edited by F. W. Strothmann. New York: Ungar, 1957. Pp. v + 127. 
$.95 (paper) and $2.25 (cloth). S. admirably succeeds in outlining 
Augustine’s basic thought scheme by selecting “those passages which will 
command interest and attention” and by summarizing those books from 
which no selections are taken. In his introduction he indicates that two 
main themes are predominant: a philosophy of history and the relation of 
Church and state. But such a synopsis has obvious limitations. Marcus 
Dods’s original translation ran for 1100 pages, S.’s selections cover 127. 
For the deeper insights of Augustine the complete text of a translation of it 
must be read. S.’s selections, however, promise to whet intellectual curiosity 
for these insights. 


ScHOPFUNGSGLAUBE UND ENTWICKLUNG. By Hermann Volk. 2nd ed.; 
Miinster: Aschendorff, 1958. Pp. 24. DM 1.90. Is the doctrine of 
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evolution compatible with what we know of God’s activity from revelation 
and with the theological conception of the creature? In the course of answer- 
ing this question this essay stresses a number of important points: (1) 
creation as theological category and evolution as scientific category do not 
answer the same question; (2) God, it would seem, does as little as possible 
alone and as much as possible together with His creatures; (3) whether or 
not a purely material creation is possible, matter finds its true status as 
creature only through its association with the rational creature’s immediate 
relationship to God. The recognition that creation is a dynamic orientation 
to a goal, that evolution represents a part of the unfolding of this dynamism, 
that, theologically speaking, the evolving material world fulfils itself not 
by its own immanent development but by its relationship to the human 
person and his history, enables us to see evolution in a true perspective. 


ENCHIRIDION DE VERBO INCARNATO. By Bartolomé M. Xiberta, O.Carm. 
Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1957. Pp. 
810. This Christological anthology, announced a few years ago in 
the author’s treatise (cf. THEoLocicaL Strupres 17 [1956] 110), should 
render valuable service to professors and students. It contains over 2500 
passages, predominantly from the patristic period (the final section is de- 
voted to documents of the medieval and modern magisterium). Texts are 
given almost exclusively in Latin, with references to Migne and to existing 
critical editions. The inclusion of original Greek, Syriac, and Armenian 
texts would have diminished considerably the number of passages assembled 
in so vast a work. The division of material is chronological; within each 
section there is a threefold subdivision: passages of the magisterium, of 
orthodox, of heterodox writers. The author acknowledges that sometimes 
the validity of including a writer in one or other of the two latter categories 
is doubtful. Besides an index of names, there is a doctrinal index which will 
enable the student to make good use of the Enchiridion in systematic 
Christology. 


MarIAN Stupres 9 (1958). Proceedings of the Ninth National Con- 
vention of the Mariological Society of America. Paterson, N.J.: Mariological 
Society of America, 1958. Pp. 147. $2.50. Central theme: the Mary- 
Church relationship. Published papers: “Theological Considerations on the 
Mary-Church Analogy,” by John F. X. Sweeney, S.J.; “The Relationship 
between Mary and the Church in Medieval Thought,” by Francis L. B. 
Cunningham, O.P.; “The Mary-Church Relationship in the Apocalypse,” 
by Bernard J. LeFrois, S.V.D.; “The Mary-Church Analogy in Its Relation- 
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ship to the Fundamental Principle of Mariology,” by Cyril Vollert, S.J. 
Copies may be purchased from the Editorial Office of the MSA: Franciscan 
Monastery, 174 Ramsey St., Paterson 1, N.J. 


THE CATHOLIC THEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA: PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. New York: Catholic Theological 
Society of America, 1958. Pp. 273. $3.50. Present concerns in current 
theological thought are easily discernible in this volume of the Proceedings. 
The 1957 convention was held in Philadelphia in June with 160 members 
in attendance. The presidential address by George W. Shea, “Theology and 
the Magisterium,” pointed up the positive and negative interrelationships 
between the theologian and the Ecclesia docens. In the general sessions, 
Cyril Vollert, S.J., read a paper on “Doctrinal Development: A Basic 
Theory.” In the field of Scripture Myles M. Bourke spoke on “Rudolf 
Bultmann’s Demythologizing of the New Testament.” The third general- 
sessions paper was by Aidan M. Carr, O.F.M.Conv., “The Morality of 
Situation Ethics.” The elective seminars covered a wide range of important 
fields: “The Treatment of Miracles in Fundamental Theology” by Eugene 
I. Van Antwerp, S.S.; “The Changing Concept of Servile Work” by Joseph 
A. M. Quigley; ““The Theology of Devotion to the Sacred Heart” by Edward 
J. Hogan, S.S.; “The Nature of Sacerdotal and Religious Vocation” by 
Edward P. Farrell, O.P. Finally, a panel discussion on the morality of the 
much-publicized right-to-work laws was conducted by John F. Cronin, 
S.S., and Francis W. Carney. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF CATHO- 
Lic COLLEGE TEACHERS OF SACRED Docrrine. Washington, D.C.: Dun- 
barton College, 1957. Pp. 143. $3.00. Papers and discussions on the 
integration of sacred doctrine with other courses in the college curriculum, 
on fundamental theology in the college, and on theology courses for non- 
clerical religious and students in professional schools. The high light is 
James V. Mullaney’s “General Principles of Integration of the Liberal 
Arts Curriculum,” a thorny problem handled with deftness, clarity, and 
insight. M. defines liberal education as fundamental competence in each 
of the five areas of theoretical knowledge: the natural sciences, the mathe- 
matical sciences, the humanities, systematic philosophy, and sacred doctrine. 
The liberal arts curriculum, while requiring basic competence in each of 
these areas, has a required concentration in the humanities, which is a 
study of any given civilization, of one way of being human. Within this 
humanities concentration, M. sees history as the methodological principle 
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of integration, i.e., the method of organizing the available informations 
about a given culture as revealed by its history, philosophy, literature, and 
art. However, if this liberal arts curriculum is considered simply as liberal, 
metaphysics will be the hierarchical principle of integration, that which 
surveys the principles, methodology, field of competence, and general drift 
of each area of theoretical knowledge. Sacred doctrine, on the other hand, 
will be doctrinally normative in the curriculum considered as liberal, in 
so far as it relates all man’s natural knowledge to revealed truth, and 
morally normative in the curriculum considered as arts, in so far as it sub- 
jects all the aspects of a given civilization to value judgments and relates 
them to salvation. M. admits, however, that in the personal integration of 
the students’ intellectual life, to which integration of the curriculum is 
only a means, sacred doctrine plays a far more important role, since it will 
be a living reality to them for the rest of their lives. 


JoHNn CALVIN ON THE CHRISTIAN FAITH: SELECTIONS FROM THE INSTI- 
TUTES, COMMENTARIES, AND Tracts. Edited by John T. McNeill. New 
York: Liberal Arts Press, 1957. Pp. xxxiii + 219. $.95. A blend of 
biography, history, and the broad outlines of Calvin’s theology constitutes 
the brief introduction. M. credits the success of Calvin’s writings not to 
originality but to a wide intellectual range in sacred and profane sciences 
and to a truly remarkable prose style. Another trait stressed is his rigorous 
consistency, in that he amplified, but never changed, his basic ideas as 
they appeared in the first edition of the Jmstitutes. Passages have been 
selected from four books of the Institutes and are concerned with God the 
Creator, God the Redeemer, the grace of Christ, and communion with 
Christ. Verses from Genesis, Isaiah, the Psalms, John, and Romans are 
then presented to illustrate Calvin’s exegetical method in the Commentaries. 
The last part, a bitter polemic in reply to Cardinal Sadolet, is the least 
fortunate selection. 


THE Priestiy Lire: A RETREAT. By Ronald Knox. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1958. Pp. 176. $3.00. A collection of sixteen talks to parish 
priests. Despite the subtitle, its unity is to be found in its intended audience 
rather than in any internal development. This may be due to its posthumous 
selection, arrangement, and publication from papers confided by K. to 
Mr. Frank Sheed shortly before his death. The talks are practical, more 
than half dealing with sins against which a priest must be specially on guard 
and virtues demanded by the priestly life. This is not Knox at his best, but 
it is Knox—and that is very good. 
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Tue Lirurcy OF THE Mass. By Pius Parsch. Translated and adapted 
from the third German edition by H. E. Winstone. London: Herder, 1957, 
Pp. xii + 344. $4.95. In his Foreword to the third edition, P. ex. 
presses his gratitude to Fr. Jungmann because of the extensive use he makes 
of the conclusions contained in the Missarum sollemnia. This is one of the 
significant ways in which the new edition differs from the earlier ones, but 
it is not the most important; for though the advance in liturgical studies 
necessitates constant revision for any historical survey, the great advantage 
of the new edition is that P. himself has been able to rework the manuscript, 
adding to it much valuable matter drawn from long years of experience, 
It remains, however, not so much a practical manual for introducing con- 
gregations to active participation, as a source book for understanding the 
basic liturgical themes and seeing how they have come to be expressed in 
the liturgy form we have today. The general outline stays the same, but 
the introduction has been completely recast. P. has added meditative 
chapters that attempt to express the spirit behind the various parts of the 
Mass. Many lesser changes make the reading of the earlier editions no ex- 
cuse for failing to read this one. It is intended for a wide audience, priests 
and educated laymen, and it never loses them from view. 


A COMMENTARY ON A SHORT BrREviARY. By John J. Kugler, S.D.B. 
Paterson, N.J.: Salesiana Publishers, 1956. Pp. xxiv + 317. $3.75. A 
popular commentary on the 150 Psalms and 13 Canticles arranged in the 
order of the office. It contains a history of the office and its various parts, 
an explanation of Hebrew poetry, instructive expositions of the difficult 
passages, and brief reflections. Written for priests, religious, and laity, it 
should be a source of light and inspiration in reading the divine office. 
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